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ABSTRACT 

A personal account of the years 1970 to 1979 at The 
City College of New fork is pre^nted in the form of memoirs of the 
eighth president of City , College, Robert E. Marshak.. Topics discussed 
include: the history of City Colleae, urban higher education, open 
admissions^ the liberal arts, ethnic studies, professional training , 
biomedicaT education, community outreach of the college, fund-praising 
for urban public education, the tar-i^vy budget, and private 
fund-raising^ It is argued that during the years between 196U and 
1970, ^collpges and universities irere the centers of disruptions and 
social expiosioas that emanated from social, economic, political 
ethnic, aitd generational forces, kany American campuses wer^ 
physically surrounde*d by racial njinorities whose expectatiozis and 



anticipations ''Ixad been elevated 
decisions ^nd legislation in the 



0 new highs by feder^^l court 
earlier years of the decade, and 
whose di^^appointmeiit .and frustration of the nonrealization of the 
promised improvements turned later to' rage .and hostility toward 
sOci^ety, government;, and the educational system itself. The response 
of City College in the seventies through Education for urban 
s^iudents, improvement of the physical plant, amd community outreach 
is^aocumented. (CC) ^ ^ ' 
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• . Foreword ' - 

Thris Report on my City College presidency (1970-79) was made^ 

possible b.^ a Cha i rman' s^Grant from the National Endowment fpr thf^ 

Humanities. In my submission to Mr. Joseph Duf ^ey ; "NEH 'Cha i rnian , 

1 wr6te that*" I wished to prepare an accoUnt of my interesting, 

fru'strating and, on the, whole, gratifying experience in thijS^^'bst . ' 

under the title 'The Urban Educational Model, in Contemporary America! 

(perhaps the title should be 'Trials and Tribulations of an Urban' 

Publ ic' Col Vege President')"-- The title of this ac'tual 'accounting of my. ' 

Stewardship is less^pretentious than the first and more ser ioiJs -thaVi 

the second title suggested in my submission, but the experience itself - 

as I relived It during the course of*writing - was correctly described. 

1^ hope that these memo 1 rs. wil 1 provide some impr^sk i<5ni st ic insights into 

the problems of American public higher education ciuring the decade of the 

Seventies. I am deeply grateful to Joe'Duffey for- the opportunity to 

* * * > 

put down what I was trying to accomplish at' City College for nine eventful 
years of my life. ' - . • . |' , 

'These memo i rs. could . not have been cocn'pleted^and, indeed, woulj^not 
have been started without the assistance of Gladys Wurtembjr^, Director 
of Publ ic -Relations at City College. Prof essor ' Katffleen Wahle and Mr. 
Andrew Kelly researched several chap.ters during the^early stages of^ 

preparation. My former assistant, Robin Villa; located'some of the 

.* . * 

pubUc documents, qpotatjpns from which have a'dded accuracy to. my recol- 
lections. Professor Theodore Brown and Dr* Gerald Kauvar, two of my 



former academic assistants, gave me the benefit of their reading of 
an early draft. My secretary, Janet Manning, was responsible for 
the transcription, typing and production of the final manuscript. 
I extent my heartfelt thanks to one and all. 

1 also owe e deep debt of gratitude to numerous individual's 
and groups within and withput City College and City University — 
fellow administrators, faculty, students, alumni and friends — • 
for their 'advice and support during my years as president. I have 
expressed my indebtedness to many of these persons and groups as 
the story unfolds. However, ci suitable occasion did not arise . 
for me "to pay tribute to Chancellor Rotert J. Kibbee'for his 
unstinting support of my efforts as City College president- I 
also wish to acknowledge the suppgrt given by three suctessive 
Boards of Higher Educat ion ,*'chai red respectively by Frederick 
Burkhardt, Alfred i ard i no. and Harold Jacobs, by the Ci'ty 
University Consttuction Fund, chair*ed by Jack Poses, and by the 
City College Alumni Association and City College Fund. I would 

be happy if I sucpeeded in transforming these many kindnesses 

< • 

• into something of lasting value to the College and the University. 

^ 9 

Robert E. Marshak 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University ^ * 

Blacksburg,* Vi rginia ^ 
September 26, I98O 



■ Preface 

' When I accepted the Presidency of The City College of New York' 
at the end of February, 1970 (my duties Were to commence September l), 
my colleagues a.t the University of Rochester were flabbergasted and 
I must confess that I was taken aback by my own foolhard iness . I . 
received the telephone call to. meet with the City ColJ,ege Presiden- ' 
.tJal Search Committee in early Februaj-y and made the trip frpm * 
Rochester to h|ew York with^he strong, feel ing that>a change in career 
from phys ips -professor at a wealthy private university in ups.tate 
"New York to public college president in .impoverished New York Cit^;^ 
was highlit unlikfely both in terms of -the Search Commitl:ee*s inter/sst . 
in me an^ jny^ interest iA the job. Within^ several day's the Cify 
College presidency v/as>:in^xpl i cab ly offered to me and I was confronted 
with the need to reach a decision in a span of several weeks. ' In view 
of my lack of administrative experience on a college-wide' lev^l (I had 
been a department chairman and had tire^^Df that), the ^apidi.ty with 
which the offer was made was a clear signal that the ^earch Committee 
had reached a desperate stage in its search for the Eighth President 
of Ci ty Col lege. 

It i% important to understand theVeasons for the unattractiveness 

of the presidency of sojch a well-known college at the beginning of the 

/ . • 

Seventies. Soon after the offer was made, my wife, Ruth, and I paid 
a visit to the City College campu^^ Even this cursory visit reveafed 
the scSrs of the Black and Puerto Rican student takeover of the South 
Campus ten months earlifer. For example^ the pervasive tension on the 



campus was exemplified hy the presence of a full-time security guard- 
outside the pn^sident^s office, an unfamiliar sight in acade*ne even in 

'I 

the late,Sixties. (I dismissed^tfie guard when'! assumed office.) ^^he 

• ^ ^ * 

' rundown condition of the phys icaMpl ant wa^ brought home to us when we 

visited the-^eat Hall,, a huge ceremonial space located in the largest 

of the, neo-Gottii c ptuj^dihgs on the J^orth Campus;- we were shocked its 

state of disrepair. During my brief sojourn as a student at City 

:College during the Spring of 1932, the Great Hall had been an adornment 

*to the College and the city (many important convocations sponsored 

both by the College and the city had taken place in t(iis magnificent 

hall in former years). Thirty-eight years later - -in. the Spri-ng of 

1970*- we found an almost empty cavernous room in great need'of paint, 

with row upoD row of chairs covexed with dust. On the front stage, 

a small group of "student^ in the school band were reheating without* " 

aplomb and, on some seats in the back row, a half dozen drurfks sat* 

contentedly enjoying the cacaphony. Our visit to the so-called ^ 

President's house [the former Gate House to thie Manhattahvi 1 le College 

campus (South Campus)] was even more ^depress ing; it had, been occupied 

by the Music Department in a makeshift fashion after that department 

was forced to evacuate its regular quarters in the wake of a fire 

following the South Campus occupation. ^ 

These obvious signs of deterioration, when added to the anticipated 

problems of Open Admissions, ethnic Ifensitivlty, alumni disaffection v 

and copnunit>i host i 1 1 ty, , persuaded me that the new City College presi- 



Jo'u 



dent would be confronted with all the difficulties, suspicions and • 

# • . * * 

conflicting pressures that one could^ poss ►bly imaging.. This convinced' 



10 
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me that the City College presidency would* be unmartageable in so many 
ways that it would constitute a genuinely challenging experiment 
^ irt crisis resolution and'hun\an relations. I decided to accept the 
offers ^ . . * - , 

Haying. made the irrational dec.ision to accept the City College 
presidency, I was greeted in the quiet confines of ndy University of 

1 • . 

Rochester office, within a%week of the announcement of my acceptance, 
by a delegation of City Cal I'ege student reporters. The i'nterview 



lasted several hours and after a round of questions concerning Open 




Admissions, the Collegers Physical Master Plan and niy^easons .for 

taking the job, one* of the^reporters quietly said to me: *M cannot 

understand why you would want the job: don't you know that heroin is 

. rampant^on the- campus?" This turned out^^o be a gross exaggeration/ 

There was a heroin problem on the City College campus (as The New York 
* « ^ — 

^tmes informed its readers in a front page article within a month 
of my^rrival) but, the problem. was eradicated in six w.eeks through 
^^/fgCrous fntervention by (he. Administration and the New York City 

.police (see Chapter 7). But at the titne the statement at the ^ 
Rochester J ntervH.ew^ shook me and I began to wonder wha^ had posses'sed 
me to accept the City Col le^e .pnes idehcy. * i* " 

On another level I wa^Jcallejd upon to explain to the physics 

r,communrty, and the general scientific community, why I was abandoning 
my scientific c^eer to- accept a college presidency. At the UniveVsj-ty 
of Rochester, ) was ^a '.'Distinguished University Professor." of Physics 
with no official -teaching dutfes*, founder in 1950 of the ^tiJl- 
cbntinuing International Conference on High Energy Physics, head of a 



ii 



research group ip theoretical particle physics .embracing many 
countries, member of 'the' Natibnal .Academy of Sciences and the 

s ■• v''. * •• . 

American Acadeicy of Arts and Sciences. In' short, I was one of the 
beneficiaries of the generous support given tp academic research 
by a grateful and fr tightened nation af ten. World War 11. I enjoyed 
the good 1 ife of. a pure scientist full^ aware of' the need to return 
to society contributions to its scientific culture and an^augmented 
knowledge base for future technalogica^ applications.' Un*er the' 
circumstances, it was highly unusual (although beccJmipg increasingly k 
less so) to change over from*a. life of basfc science to ohe of applied 
art, which is the most charitable way t6 character iz^ .a college- ' 
presidency in intellectual terms. /There must'have been sleeper 
reasons for myi 1 1 i ngness to surrender the security and excite- 
ment of my scientific *careeW for the hard work, the certa in -f rus— ' v 

: ' ' . \ . ' 

trations and the uncertain gratifications pf the. C i ty College 

t .'«••>. ' ^' 

presidency. ' \^ . ^ '/ ^ , ^ 

' ^* - ^ - . . ' ■ * 

And, indeed ," *thei'e weref such reasons *and most of those reasons. 

applied, in my view, to the particular college presidency in question.' 

I honestly believe that only 'the City College presidency cpuld have * 

persuaded'me to put aside my scientific career for an indefinite 

^pejriod in the Spring of 197b. Letl|e explain. I waj born and 

brought up jn the South Bronx find commMted to James Monroe High 



School. My father, and mother had come, to the United .States shortly 

after 1905, from different town's^ln^Whlte Russia, paft of the great 

wave of Jey/ish emigration .e5caping*at that time this heightened*- 

sui>preSsic^ in Czarist Kussia. My father, at tir^t^^T^i grant farm 
* . • 

laborer, in upstate New .York, marYied my mother whep he advanced 

_ « • 



his -career to the better paying byt highly seasonal tradp of garment 

cutter. Off-season^ to provide^ a further source of income for the 

family (which also, included two youngclr ts isters) , my father worked 

as a fruK peddler and my mother toiled* as a se'amstress in the 

gar;nent industry. Upon graduafion In ''January 1932 frore high school, 

I entered City Col^lege as a freshman. I then had the choice that ' ^ 

Fa>l of continuing at City College, which had free tuition, and 
> 

working part-time or applying for a Pulitzer Scholarship to Columbia 
College, which wou% pay both tuitioi> and my share of family expenses. 
The Pulitzer Scholarship wa^s awarded each year to tyi graduates of 
New York City public high schools and I was the only Jewish yqungster 
to be chosen that year - a strange outcome cons'idering the natOFe ^ 
.of the selection process, the number of excellent Jewish applicants 
whom- 1 knew and- the, fact that the scFiolarships were financed by the 
Pulitzer family. This was my first - but definitely no^ my last - 
exposure to ant i -semi t ism in higher education \x\ pre-World War II 
America. My background of poverty In New York City, my brief but 
positive experience lat City College, and my detestat ion ^6f aH forms 
of discrimination as a result of my contact wi th "ant i-semi t4 sm in 
'those years, alj had a bearing on my decision to accept the City 
College presidency in 1970. 

- \ " ' • ' 

Other reasofts \for surrendering the life of academic science in 
1970 were an outgrowth of developmients s^ter World War II. My 
physics colleagues and I had participated actively in World War 11 
research after Pearl Harbor, and our contr ibut icjH^- to radar, the 
proximity fuse, and the atomic bomb - were of majof* importance in 
winning 'the war. At the same time, our very successes led to deep 
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pangs of conscience on the part' of many of us after the war end6d, 

^ A majority of the three-thousand-member organization, the Federation 

of Atomic Scientists, founded in 19^6, to ensure that science and 

technology would benefit mankind and not destroy^ it, consisted of ^ 

physicists, I was the second National Ctiairman of the Federation 

(fas) in 1947-^8 and we spent a great deal Of time speech-making 

and ioJ)bying on?bekalf of internat honal control of atomic energy^ 

^while the Cold War between the Soviet Union, and the Un i ted, States 

grew more intense. Let. there be no mistake: ^Ithough we worked • 

very hard at our basic science ( I devp+6ped^he **two-meson* thep-ry 

in particle physics ^during the same year I was FAS Chairman!). 

American scientists also accepted social responsibility for their ^ 

• vhandiwor'k. Jnitially we were primarily woj^ied about atomic energy, but 

later many of us took leadership roles in combating the tyranny of the 

McCarthy era, in Cracking the McCar ran-Wal ter Immigration Act 

(which prevented foreign scientists from entering the United States 

. OR the pretext, that they might be '*fellow travelers"), in opening up 

scientific and scholarly exchanges with the Soviet Union and Easterh 

sfSpPope af,tfer StaTin's death. In rebuilding science in Western Europe 
***** , * 

and Japan, aRd in supporting efforts tp enhance scientifjc research 
and advanced training in the developing countries.© 

1 was dp'rectly ^involved in some of those Initiatives and admired 
^ .and empathized with my fellow physicist in the Soviet Union, Andrei 
,Sakharov, when he published his thoughtful essay on "Progress, Co- 
Existence and Intellectual Freedom" in I968 in which he wrote: 

< * 

"Civilization is imperiled by a universal thermonuclear war, 

catastrophic hunger for most of mankind, stupefaction from the nar- 
cotic of mass culture^and bureaucrat Ized dogmatism, a spreading 
of majss myths that put entire peoples and continents under the 
power of cruel and •treacherous demagogues, and destruction or • 

?r • ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ -6- 14' ' ■■ ■ 



degeneration from the unforseeable consequences of swift changes in 
^the* conditions of life on our planet*'. ' 

All the activity I have cited here added up to demonstrating 
the powerful human^i§tic ^thrust propelling scientists throughout the 
world. For an advocate of this **nbw scientific humanism" - a term 
\ liked to apply to the scientists' concern for social progress and 
human^decency - it Was not unreasonable to think pf City CoLlege, 
with its own long-standing'mission of educ^ional humahism, as a 
suitable place to venture forth 'in improving the capacity of individual 
and groups to understand and respond to the eyer more pressing 
problems- o'f the contemporary world. 
^ There was another basic reason why the Sea'rch Committee for the 
^City College* presidency found me amenable to an interview in February 
1.970 and why, inexorably, I accepted th§ off^er when it came.. My 
"ivory tower'^exi stence as a basic researcher had been disrupted since 
1968 ^by the turmoil of campus politics at the University of Rochester, 

. University students in many countries outside the United States ha'd 

' \ 

w 

9 » 

for decades taken the leadership in .protesting 'against the social " 

inequities, economic deprivations and anti-democratic trends in their 
» 

national societies. American univ'ersities had seejg^very little of this 
activity except possibly for the student protest movements against 
war and fascism during the Thirties at metropolitan colleges like 
City College and Columbia. The s i tuat ion* changed during the Sixties 
when tt)e ant i -Viet Nam and Civil Rights movements converged on many 
campuses. These student protest movements spread quickly, and. 
finally, about I967-68, reached the campus of the University of 
Rochester. As it did elsewhere, student unrest at the University 



of Rochester polarized the faculty, brought community groups to the 
campus that had never before concerned themselves wi th the University, 
and* finally produced a conf rontat;ion between Central Administration 

and other university constituencies. Thes? developments soon 

ft 

engulfed me. 

When the student prx>blems of the late Sixties impinged on the 
University of Rochester campus and aroused the faculty from its ^* 
normal political torpor, my colleagues pursuaded me to run for 
election to the newly-created f^aculty Senate. I became Chairman, of 
its Executive Committee and began to deal with the Central Adminis- 
tration of the University on an ongoing basis. ^ As spokesm^an for the ' 
Faculty Senate, I quickly learned that the P9I itical-phi losophic 
orientation of Central Administration determined the structure 
and effectiveness of campus governance, and the dimensions of the 
university's service function in the larger society. The perspective 
of hi^^ory can make wise men of us, and it is not my intention here , 
to reopen the controversy between Central Administration and Faculty 
Senate at the University of Rochester during the period 1968-70. 
Differences of opinion with regard to issues of campus governance 
^arid the service role of the University of Rochester ultimately led 
to my resignation from the Faculty Senate. Conse^ently, when the 
offer of the City College Presidency came in the Spring of 1970, 
I felt a moral obligation and a great cuniosTty to test my own views' 
of^campus governance and college. mission from the vantage point of 
the top administrative 'officer. In a word, the good 1 ff e as an 
academic scientist had already been undermined by my active partici- 
pation in the University of Rochester Faculty Senate. The perforce • 



intense exposure to college-wtde problems,, challenges and opportunities 
made me vulnerable to A *'tap on the shoulder" as college president when 

It came in the Spring of i970/ ' ^ ' > , ^ 

But I still must*explaia v^y the *'tap'' had to bfe a City College 
^ "tap", or a reasonable facsimile thereof, Jf I was to be pursuaded 

to surrender the tarnished good life. of an academic scientist. I 
was aware of the many differences between Citv^ College and the University 
of Rochester, even ^though' they were founded about the same time. 
Rochester College originated as a private Baptist college in 1850 
and operated modestly until "George Eastman's, largesse created 
a handsome endowment for the institution in the late Twenties. An 
outstanding medical^ school was soon'festabl ished as well as the .Eastman 
SchooJ of Music and distinguished science ^departments and, in the 
^f^ess, the small Baptist college was -converted 'into a well-known 
non-sectarian university by ]SkO. After World War M, the University 
of Rochester had become the fourth most highly endowed private uni- 
verslty in the country and it enjoyed a growing reputation in the 
humanities and social sciences. Although the University provided 
service to the citizens of Rochester - particularly through its 
Medical Center and Eastman School of Music r Its. thrust was towards 
national^disti'nction as a research and scfiolarly institution. I 
think it is fair Vo say that at the time I left, th> University of 
Rochester In terms of the limited aspirations for community service 
that- It,^ntertalned, the student clientele It sought td attract, 
and the kinds of research and scholarly activities that It supported- 
did not qualjify as an institution of higher education with a human*- 
istic mission, at least m the sense that I use this term^j. This Ls 
not a-' criticism but rnerely a statement of fact that Is understandable 
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in view of the Isolated -location of the campus and the private'^ 

cTiaracter of the institution. 

On the other hand, City College - because of its public origin, • > 

its history and its location in the midst of the largest and most* * 

cosmopolitan city of the United States - embraced a humanistic 

mission from its very inceptiofT. Indeed, City College had no other 

' choice; Vt was founded in 0847 as the first free municipal institution of 

higher education in the United States, in order to serve the-children 

of the burgeoning working clas6 in New York City. The humanistic 

, mission of the Col lege was defined clearly by its first president, 

Horace Wet^ster, when he said: ^ 

'The experiment is to be tried, whether the highest education 
can be given to themasses^ whether the' children of the peopl^- the 
children of the whole people ~ can be educated; .and whether an 
institution of .learning of the highest grade can be successfully^ 
controlled by the privileged many, not .by the privileged few*\ 

' ' For over a century, -City Col lege discharged its humanistic - 

mission with rare distinction and consummate sensitivity. As 

immigrants and wohkers generally were attri^ted to a rapidly growing /. 

New York, so did City- College offer their children an education 

suitable to their backgrounds, their hopes, their professionaPand 

as* 

cultural aspirations. It. accepted the economically and socially 
disadMantaged students from New York City with whatever training 
they received in the public high school^ -subject only to the 
\^ constraints of space and, through rigorous cu rr icul^ provided the 
graduates with the intellectual training, professional skills and 
academic credentials that enabled them to cliqib quickly up the 

J. /-V 

ladder of social mobility ^nd post-graduate achievement. 
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Perhaps no one has better expressed the nature of the City 

College experience through World War II than Yip Harburg, a 1918 

alumnus, who said on a television program irf 1963: 

"As I look back I am struck by the knowledge that City College 
served as a unique bridge between the people who came from the Old 
World and the America that was in the process of being built. And 
I think that no other college - the Harvards^ Yales and so-called 
Ivy League Schools has that particular climate for that kind 
6f person, the person who is trying to make an adjustment in America. 
The teachers at City College were aware of this need and reacted 
to their students accordingly. } Inight s^y that my language became 
the English language because of people like Professor William Bradley 
0ti5. I afso learned about economic problems ^and social problems 
from the teachers. But they weren't in^tel lectual exercises' as at 
other colleges. You lived in those social conductions ancTVou lived 
in those economic conditions; that is the grea^ heritage of City 
College. I think it continues to persist because it stil^l must 
serve as the gathering plac6 for people from lower echelons of the 
economic and social system. That is wljat makes it a unique college, 
a democratic college." , ' • 

With tfie end of World War II, several developments on both the 

national *a;id city levels, becoming incr'easingly urgent in the Sixties, 

produced severe strains bn the historic humanistic mission of City^ 

College; The^first development derived from the rapid changes in 

the demo^rapiiy of New York City itself ^ with large numbers of ' ' 

Blapks and Puerto Ricans entering the City and settling in the 

very neighborhoods that the rising and departing White middle classes 

were abandoning. The second important development was that there- was 

c 

a rapid deterioration in the quality of New York City *s"Vubl ic school 
system so that academic disadvantagement became closely correlated 
ith economic and social disadvantagement (a correlation which was not 
close in earlier decades). A third factor was that the socio- 
nomic .cdndl tions in the inner city have always been unconducive . 




to prope.r study habits ?nd have placed inordinate work burdens on the 

young people. <A11 of the^'e developments took place at a time when 
« , * 

hundreds of BJack and Puerto Ricpn high school students became keenly 
aware^ that a college education (wf^Ich meant almost by 'definition a 
**publ!c college'* education) could offer tickets out of the ghetto, 
out ;of inequal i ty,^ out of truncated futures. 

As the Sixties unfolded, student unrest became prevalent through- 
out the^City University (CUNY). Intensified by the ^assas inat ion of Martin 
Luther King, Jr, in I968, this unrest finally erupted in the Black 
and Puerto Rican occypatlon of the South Campus* of Cjty College in the 
Spring of I969/ The South Campus takeover and the subsequent intrusion 
in ColJege affairs by local politicians caused the resignation of ] 
the much- respected Seventh. President of City College, Dr. Buell G. 
Gallagher, in May 1'969. The takeover led to the introduction of Open 
Admissions Into the entire^CUNY system by September I97O (a full five 
years before the Open Admissions Policy was scheduled to go into effect) 
signalling t+l^^rgent need to update thfl^humanist ic mission of City 
College. For me;' City College, plagued by ethnic tensions, urban 
politics^ and loud debates about its great*- truly great - 'calling 
to help it-s city, was the plate central' ta all our American- dreams 
and foibles, and worthy of my fully-awakened personal .commitments. 

Perhaps some sens6 of the prevailing atmospher^e at the*time when 
I accepted appointment as City CoMege president wiM be conveyed by 
two brief quotes from an article fn the'^New York Times and an editorial 
in the Rochester Democratic and Chronicle^ shortly after my appointment 

\ 
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was' announced. In the* article in The New York Times (dated February 28, 
1970), I am quoted as saying: ' ^ * ' . « 

'M can think of no institution of higher learning with morV 
potential for making a posi tive impact upon its environment th^n . 
City* College"/ . • 

The article goes on to^say that J advocated: 

''strong student and facility participation in campus decision- 
nnaking/ upgradecl gVaduate studies and programs *of assistance .by 
students and professors in Harlem aimed at social improvement". • 

• ■• , . • 

•The editorial in the Democrat and Chronicle (dated March 2, 1970) 

is entltleld "Dr. Marshak Accepts Stiff Challenge" and goes on to say, 

among other things, that: ^ 

\ • , ^ ' ' . . 

"He's convinced, for example; that students and facjPlty sho'uldt 
part icipate. sub§tant ial 1 y ip university decision-making; he's a 
great believer iji the power of persuasion; and it's his feeling ' 
that "if one keeps channels open and works hard, d i srupt ion^ can ' 
be avoided..." It's important tha£ Marshak should have t^J s 'chance,^ 
and that he 'should .Succeed. . .the nation needs every new approach that 
can be taken toward the difficult probl^p) of maintaining peace on the, 
campus. . .No»scientist with the international reputation that Marshak 
enjoys'is obliged to enter thexa'mpus arena - unless 'his convictions 
run so deep that 'he is impelled to-takeijp the challenge. Obviously 
this is the way Marshak feels about his switch, and it only remains 
tO'wIsh him'V/ell in what may be his toughest assignment," 
• '-^ . " ■ ' * ^ , 

Th^ City College presidency was indeed my "toughest assignment"! 

During my years of service as the Eighth Prjpsident, Twas consonantly 
amazed by the institution's ability to survive in 'the face of 
adversity. Its ability to overcome seemingly insupej|&ble obstacles^ 
its continuing growth and 'transformation and its marvelous record of 
academic achievement against dismaying odds* I begcin to understand 
in a profound sense the importance of City College not only in the 
scheme of .New York City higher education but Vs. model role in ^ 
American higher education is well. I should like to share this t 
discovery with -a wider audience through this "valedictory" report ' 
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to which I have given the title: "Academic Reney/al in ^the^Sevent/le 
Memoirs of a City College President**, 



6 



4 



' .These **memoirs*', brought, together before my'P^ll Return to. the 
"contemplative-** life of sconce ah:er nine years in the cTty College 



presidency,' attempt t<^ explain why City College*!5 unique contribut ionc^ 
* ■ » ■* ♦ . 

to American higher -educat ion lies in its constantly renewed willing- 
ness to reformulate its humanistic mission with4n the framework of ^ ^ 
an ever-ch^ging metropolis called' New York City. They do^not constjtute 
a detailed historical account ^of my tenure as City CoHege president 
for the first' nine years of the Seventies. For many faculty, the fis<?al 
crisis of New York Cilty leading to _drastic reduction in the ^tapc-^'l evy 

jDudget of tha College and the retrenchment of all-too-many cbMgagues 

" ^ ' • V : ^ ' ; \ 

would loom as the chief event of -the Seventies. M^or Tnany -s^tudents, .* 

the surrender of the 129 year-old tradition of "fHree^^tui t]^on at^the 

College would mark a watershed. For many alumni ,. Open'^Admi ss ions and 

the biomedical suit. would highlight the City Col lege. of tfie Seventies. 

^• ■ 

However, while I shall deal with^all these troublesome problems, my 
choice of title is intended to convey some sense of /he ^constant 

striving of my administration to see the positive' threaV. In thajt;; ' ' 

/ ' • < 

turbulent *decade and to strengthen and widen that thread while .ejjten^iing 

it into\the future. The reader will have to judge th6 success of 
these efforts. _ " ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

These memoirs are dlvided into eight chapters^ ^Chap'ter 1, 
"The College's Humanistic Mission in'a Changing City",. sketches^* 
the degree of * suc^jals with which the College implemented Its " ' 
humanistic mission in an evSr-changing citA from its founding* in 1847 to 
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the^onset of Open Admissions in September , 1970. A major event in the 
history of City College was the establishment of the City University of 
New York (CUNY) In 1961 - with a graduate center, senior colleges (of 
•which City j:ol lege was considered to be the 'Tlagship'* Institution), 
and community 'CO I'leges, all operating on an equal ^bas i s^wi thin the ' 
same system. The'rapid growth of CUNY,, accelerated ty the opening ^ - 
of several^^re senior and .-communi ty colleges in the lat^ Sixties 
as a result of political and ethnjc pressures, added ney^/ complications 
to the operation of City College during the Seventies/ However, the 
event that had the- greatest impact on the Col lege's yruture during the 
decade of the Seventies was the Black and Puerto l^/can occupation of 
the South Campus in the Spring of 1969* The immedjajte and far-reaching 
J consequences o-f this major crisis are discussed \t\ Chapter 1. ' ' 

Chapter 2 is entitled ^Froni the Five Demands to the tirban Edu- 
fetional Model**. The I365 Black and Puerto Rican^akeover- was accompanied 
by the issuance of Five Demands. These Five Demands are analyzed from 
i . th^pomt of view of their implications for the reformulation of the 

humanistic missiori;of Cijty College during the Seventies. The range of - 
academic potentiaJ inherent in the mul t i-et{ipic student body at City 
College was not fully understood when the ^ivfu Qemands were- anrjounced.^ _ 
A reassessment led to*%he Urb^ri Educational Mpdel vfriose thre^ goals 



defined the content of the humanistic mfss ion^of City College for the 

t 

Sevfenties. - 

Cha^fH^rs 3 to 7 consider in more dejrail each .of the goals of the 
Urban Educational Model (UEM) , Chapter 3, "Open-Access, Open Admissions 
and Open Warfare", deals with Goal 1 ,of UEM. Chapters k and* 5 , respectively 
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entitled ^'Liberal Art% in an Urban Environment*' gnd "Ethnicity^ Ethnic 
Studie5>and '^e Th'i rd World*', treat th6 liberal arts part of'feoal 2' 
of UEK- .Chapter 6, entitled **Tra*hning Tomorrow's Professional leaders 
«^nd Affirmative Act Ion", focuses on the profess iona> studies part c^f 
Goa) 2 of |JEM. Finally, Chapter* 7, entitled "Community Outreach of an 
Urban CerTlege*' is devoted to Goal^ 3- of UEM. Summaries of thes^ five 
chapters are given at the end of Chapter* 2. , ^ ^ 

Chapter 8 calls attention to the practical needs that had to be 
met -"*wtth respect to physical facilities and financial resources - 
in order to ensure the realization of the contemporary humanistic' 
mission of City Col leg^^g during the decade of/the Seventies . This 

leads to some remarks concernfcng my acfual experj'ence with th^ vagaries 

' , - i 

of physical master-planning and funding in the public sector. The role 
of the UEM in creating the^ poss ibi 1 i ty of a Developnffent Campaign at an 
urban public institutidn of higher education sqch as^ City College is 
then described; 



Chapter 1 • 

^ The College's Humanistic Mission in a Chang^ing City 

. \ ♦ » i 

These memoirs begin' on February 27, 1970 tfhen the Board of Higher* 
Education of the City University of New York officially appo^pted me 
as the eighth president of City College, effective September 1, 1970. 
Before this date, my 'contacts with the College had been bvief and 
superficial. , I had, in factT^enr^ol 1 ed in City College as a freshman 
student in February 1932, thirty-eight years before! became its 
president, ^staying only one semester before a scholarship made it 
possible" for^i^ie to attend Columbia College, located a haJf-mi 1 e ^?outh 
along Amsterdam Avenue in upper Manhattan. . ' 

My next contact occurred when, sometime in 1935, I invited City 

■ : ^ • . ' • 

College's distinguished faculty member, Morri»s Raphael Cohen, to address* 
.the undergraduate Philosophy Club at Columbia, a group thaV f' had 
organized in my days as'a pKiJosophy major. ' Professor Cohen, spoke on 
the 'Thijosophy of Law" to the standing-room only audience one would . ^ 
have anticrpated. During the Summer of 19^0, I taught a physics 
course at CCMY, earning $300 to supplement my annual academic salary 
of $1800; the extra salary was earmarked for a second-hancj chr that I 
needed in connection with my-duties at the University of Rochester wfiere 
I held an appointment as an Instruct6r. 

These contraq^ts were scarcely suffij::ient to provide first-hand 
background information helpful' for an understandin^^of what transpired during 
th4 Aine years of my presidency, f have therefdre prepared this brief chapte 
b^ no means an historical/analysis of the College's past - us'ing various 
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existmg publvishSir accounts, fiJe Records and newspaper accounts to 

help place the la^er chapters of theie memoirs into perspective, ' 

The fir.st section, of this chapfegr, **The First Century," ^ 

owes much to. the off icial history of the CaMege -wri tten by 

* - 

S. Willis Rudy, The College of theXity of New York: A Kistory 
1847^^947 » ' The fol lowing. sectt'ons use ofcf^ci^l . files and accounts * 
and news accounts as tfieir source, 

^§1 The First Century 

At the t rme .Ci ty Col lege was founded in 1847, New. York City 

^alreacly had more, than .one-hal f million inhabi tants*and was beginning 

to feel the iippact of 4t5^housands of foreFgn immigrants; as well as 

rising pressures for educatuUm" f rxDm its working classes. As early. as 

1829, the platform of thfe Working M^n's Party called fpr universal 

education, -Yat, in the>Fdll*of l846, there were only two col leges, ^at 

Columbia an«( New York Universities, together enrolling approximately 

25P students. Townsend Harris, whose diplom&*ti^ career was to insure 
. * ' * - 

him fame; was then the head of • the New York City Boarcl^'of Educarioq 

and it was he who battled the foes of public higher education in order 

to bring that "greatest blessing. . .jiext to Jife and 1 iber.ty," tHe 



blessing^f education to the children of ^the workers and. the poor. 

O()ponents of the Free Academy Argued that the creation of a free 

public college would be: i • - x ^ 

\ / **onerous to the City's finances, injurious to institutions of 
Iciarning already established, the fru itful' source of strife among 
different classes and religious sects, and almost useless for aU^ 
purposes of good ^ ^ . * 
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Mr. Harris' c6mmittee to study the establishment of a free 
academy, ended by circumscribing the mission of .what was to^ become. 
the^City College, either in response to its opponents, or in an 
unconscious acting out of .class bias .^h^^oresta^rK any competition 
between the Free Academy and ^several major programs at Columbia arid 

New York Universities, as well as two seminary schools, the Free 

' ^ ^\ . 

Academy was given this mission: 

"...while, it shall be in noway inferior to any of our 
colleges in the character, , amount, or vaTue^ the information 
given to^the ,pupi Is; the courses of studies to be pursued will have 
more especial reference to the active duties of operative life, 
rather than those more particularly regarded as necessary^ for the 
Pulpit, Bar, or the Medical Professioa. Another important' feature in 
the proposed plan is, that 'the laboring class of our fellow citizens 
may have the opportunity of giving to their children an education that 
will more effectively fit them for the various departments of labor 
and toil by which they will earn their bread. Such an institution 
where Chemistry, Mechanics, Architecture, Navagation, Physical as well 
as Moral or Mental Science, are thoroughly and practically taught, 
woljld soon raise up a class of mechanics and artists well skilled 
their several pursuits..." 

These words seta pc-^tern for the future. The children of ithe working 
classes who could not afford to attend the private colleges and 
*^seminaries were not to be'prejsared for the legal or medical professions 
or for the Pulpit. 

In its first sixty years, City College primari ly attracted the ^ 
native-born sons of the middle and merchant^classes ^^The few sons of 
poor workers^who enf^red the Academy often dropped out for lack of 
^or\ey. The New York Times called editorially for scholarships, 
writing 'in 1856,^ 

"You might as well lock the doors of the' building in Twenty- 
Third Street and then Invite all to enter freely, as to leave them 
open and ask'those to come ^who are 'unable to remain there." 




In 1863, City's alumni produced half the lawyers, twice the bus 



inessmen 



. ■ • • ( . . 

and three times as many educators as Columbia University, but by the 

late nineteenth century*, the alumni had shifted to law andmedicine > 

and only about one-third elected business career^ (ten to thirty per- \ 

cent became teacher^s). - . ^ . 

* » * * * ^ 

. ^At about, the turn of the century, the composition of the student 
body changed and the College began '.to enroJ 1 large numbers of Russian 

.and other Eastern European Jews. At that time, 76 percent of N«w York 

' - , / 

City's population, were either foreign-born or the children of foreign'- 

borrp. The>.hardships of their lives and their language difficulties — • 

among other causes — quickly thinned their ranks by the time of 

^graduation. The Class of 1*911, for example, which was 15% Jewish, 

graduated only 15% of its members. 

Along with other Mew York institutions, the College migrated north 

at the turn of 'the Ceatury in search for space and qtiiet, purchasing land 

at 138th Street and Convent Avenue in Manhattan's Harlem area in' 1897% 

* / » 

and moving there onto a new campus a decade later. As of 1902, 30,000 

* students had been admitted,,to the Col lege but only 2730 had completed 

work for.||he degree. While the public institutions of the Middle-West 

were transformed into great universities with medical schools, law 

^ schools and other post-baccalaureate graduate and professional schools. 

City College continued to concentrate on fairly cOnsefvative undergraduate 
libe.ral arts programs that expanded only modestly in 1919, and again In 
1921, when th^ Schools of Business (later Baruch) , Technology and Education 
were established. . * , 

^ The Great Depression of the Thirties, space shortages and the Jewish 

quota Mn the Ivy League schools (which I personally w^nessed) placed an 
.extraordinary demand on admission to City College.' If it is recalled 
that Brooklyn College was not established until 1930 and Quee^ns • 

■■ . 28 ,. ■ 
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College not until 1937 (Hunter did not admit male students), one 

can readily understand how* the limitations of physical space promoted 

stiff requirements for graduation and gradually pushed up the minimum 

high school average required for admission. This combination of 

circumstances after the First Worl,d War gave rise to one of the 

great myths of City, the myth that CCNY students wer^ throughout its 

history, an extraordinary and eljte student body who had been admitted 

on the bas*1s of high academic credentials. Contributing to this myth 

was the graduation during the Thirties of four men who later bec&me 

Nobel Laureates (the fifth.tCNY Laureate was graduated in 195A), 

The enrollment bulge of the post World'-War II perTod continued 

City's identification as an elite institution (although the G.I. Bill 

cost City graduates like Henry Kissi'nger and Patrick Moynihan, both of 

whom had begun their undergraduate work there). Federal highway 
^ ft 

policy helped fuel the exodus from New York City of many middle class 
persons who were now able to purchase their own homes.' .As the White middl 
cla^s moved to Levittowns on Long Island and New Jersey, Blacks from the 
South and Puerto Ricans from their native island, equally determined " 
to rise in economic and social status, came to take their places in 
Manhattan and the, Bronx. Here were the so-called "new*' immigrants'* 
whose^ lives, like those of generations before them, should have been 
enhanced by free, public education. Some statistics tell what happened. 

The City College alumni office has been able to identify no more 
than h\ Black graduates for the decade* 1930-39; 113' in the decade. 19A0- 
4^;. and l65.in the-years 1950-5A. The set of conditions tijat prevailed 
/or the immigrant CJass of I9II rfid not exist for The new minority 
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populations of New York who were not workers arriving with "hope in 
America,** but the children of slaves and of;a people escaping from 
island poverty. 

§2 The Creation of. City University ' 

As the decade and the year I960 began, the Mun icipaU Col lege System 
of Npw York (as C.gNY was then called) had 'opened the previous September 
with rising enrollments at .its "four old senior colleges". City, Hunter, 
Brooklyn and^Queens, and at its new commujiity colleges, Staten Island, 
Bronx and Queensborough. Governed by a Board appointed by New York 
City's Mayor, the System since 1955 had considered hiring a Chancellor, 
and, in 1959> the Board jibegan to search- among a national roster of 
applicants that included Dr. Buell Gallagher, Seventh President of the 
System's "Flagship," the City College of New York. 

President Gallagher did not get the. job and orv September 1, I960, 
Dr. John Everett" assumed offipe as the first Chancellor. Soon after, 
in December I960, t^e BHE released a report from its "Committee to Look 
to the Future." This document, which the*B(5ard adopted, recommended 
that the name of the College of the City of New York be changed to 
^indicate university status and to enable fhe proposed University to 
offer doctoral programs and award doctoral degrees. The resolution 
adopted by the Board also supported tuition-free 'undergraduate education. 
On April 11, 1961^ Governor Rockefeller signed into law a bill creating 
the City University of New York. This same-bill eliminated the legis- 
lative mandate 'for free tuition, leaving this thorny issue to the Board 
of Higher Education. Rockefeller s^id that the new lawT 

■ • r _ • ' 



. "giv^s recognition both to the necessity for* a comp rehensive ^ 
university structure in the city and to the aspirations of the f)eo^\e 
of the city for such an institution.** 

(I will discuss elsewhere the failure of CUNY to create such a 
comprejienslve system of public higher education tied to 'the needs 
of New York City.) . . 

• With great pomp and ceremony, the young Ci ty University inaugurated 
Its' first Chancellor, on April 2A, I96I, in the Great Hall of City 
College before an audience that included ^00 dignitaries from the world- 
wide community of universities and learned and scholarly societies.^ ^ 
Chancellor Everett's euphoria must have begun to evaporate in his 
first sl^^rftiishes with the New York City Planning Commission which 
refused* to allocate most of the funds requested by the University for 

capital construction and for its doctoral programs. Citing the slow 

** " * 

growth '^^f the doctoral programs and the fact that he had no authority 

over CUNY's presidents, John Everett resigned forthwith. 

\ Shortly before Everett's resignation, Mary Ingraham, a member of 

-^the BHE, had been charged to submit "A Long Range Plan for CUNY." With 

the assistance of Dr. Thomas Holy, a specialist in higher education plan- 

ning who had prepared plans for botfi the states of Ohio and California, Mrs. 

Ingraham in September^ 1962 tulrned over a remarkable document to the Board. 

Its theme was expansion: more buildings, more students, more faculty, 

.more facilities. The Holy Plan, as It became know, projected a rise in enroll- 

men.t from 99,825 that year to 160,000 students In 1975. It called for $A00 

m.inion in capital improvements to be made during that period of time. 

Unde^the Plan, CUNY would admit to its senior colleges the top 30^ in- ' 

stead of the top 20% of eligible high school graduates, -arid -it further' ^ 
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recommended that one-third of all high, school graduatesln th^ City 
be accomodated by the community colleges • Other recommendations made 
fn this Plan were the expansion of masters' programs and the establlsh- 
ment of a central graduate facility, 

F&om the pecspective of -this book, the concerns in the Holy 
Plan with the rising socio-economic level of the students in the senior 
college are most important. Noting that "the new immigrant poiTulations 
are not able to compete for admission to the four-year col leges, the 
Plan called for the-opening of two new communV^ colleges that were to 
be located in Brooklyn. * (The Plan's underlying assumptions seemed^ to 
be that by lowering entrance requ i remerfts to a GPA of ^\or 83%, and by 
expanding the two-year colleges, the political and educational embarrass- 
ment of White, elite senior colleges in New York City could be overcome,) 

The Pla^ and the Board failed to analyze ^e differences between 
> 

these "niew immigrants*' and.the Class of I9I.K. Nor did they fully^ 

I. 

appreciate the severe deter iora^t ion of the^public school system that 
fed the colleges. The Board also exhibited a naive belief that the pri- 
vate universities and colleges in the City and State would watch with 
indifference the expansion of City University into doctoral work and 
professional education, as well'as into*many new'physical units. that 
would take away larger percentages of the iQcal high school poo^ 
of students. If one were to write the history of -the struggle^f the 
private and public colleges in the Stiate, the decade of the Sixties 
would certainly ber marked as a period in which the pol itical -War between 
the "publics'' and "privates" became more intense, more opeg, and more • 
direct. . 
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CUNY,*s late entry into the doctoral field was hampered not only i 

■ ' ■ \ 

by the City*s reluctance to fund these expensive* programs (a reluctance \ 
surely encouragecl by the private universities), but by the jealousies 
an)^ competition that existed ^mong CUNY's senibr colleges. An-arrange- 
ment was fina^lly worked ouf , among them whereby laboratory-based 
disciplines woul-d have essentially all the doctoral work done on the 
campuses (thus opening up an entire range of possibilities fdr City 
/College in connection with its science, engineering and clinical 
psychology programs) anc|[^ the other disciplines housed in d graduate 
facility (the Graduate Center at 42 Street). 

The Holy Plan and the Board also failed to recognize that CUNY had to 
distingui^ its mission from that of the private sector^if it was not 
to be attacked as too duplicative of what avl ready existed in New York 
City's -private universities who saw CUNY threatening their own ^lans 
for expansion and national status. CUNY, unfortunately, missed this 
chance to position itself as a *'non-trad i t ional graduate institution by 
establishing uri)an- related interdisciplinary doctoral programs (along 
the lines of the Middle State Evaluation Report and Clark Kerr's speech 
discussed in Chapter 2). If CUNY had established a jnajor university 
center for urBan problems or proposed a research institute (like the Rand 
Institute), the?e would have provided the rationale to develtip a graduate 
school that in part, at least, would have been clearly differentiated 

f rom' thosjfe in the private universities. More importantly, the University 

^ ' \ p 

would have created a fiscal and political rationale for its expansion 

that might have headed off the trade-offs that it was forced to make 

in the Sixties, as a result of which numbers pressures for ''open access" 



were explolted^ln order to secure funding for Its 'expansion Into 

doctoral programs* ' * 

./ 

13 Institutional Constraints on City College 

Before concluding this Chapter with a review of the events preclpltat 

ing the occupation of the South Campus, the resignation of Buell 

Gallagher as President and the advent of Open Admissions, I should like 

to briefly note that university status In and of Itself added yet another 

layer to the constraints upon each college president to develop and 

Implement policies independently of *CUNY Central' or *80th Street' as 

the CUNY administration was variously known. 

In a record of its o^n actions from 1926 to 19^3, the Board notes: 

**The definitive history of the Board and the rtunlclpar col lege 
system, when written, will show clearly the difficulties experienced 
by a lay board of trustees In dealing with the ethnic diversities and 
expectat ion;5 of the great metropolis of New York. Perhaps the. 
greatest dffficult/ such a history will analyze Is the delicate manner 
in which the Board has had to be politically responsive without 
becoming pollti'tally servile*" 

Political instrusions into education,.- whether overt or covert', always 
affect: public institutions* In the case of CI ty« Un ivers I ty , its close 
proximity, to the body«politic of the City and its total dependence on 
an annual-appropriation from the City and the State also macite it 
vulnerable to political suggestion andjnuendo as much as to the 

politicians', own attempts to satisfy the'Ir constltyents* 

» ' ) * * 

While the^e larger political forces could be seen at work 

on a day-to-day basis, in the resignation of Buell Gallagher, i.n the 

location of York College, in the funding of SEEK, and In the quick 

decision to advance the implementation of Open Admissions five years 

earlier than planned, other institutional constraints from CUNY 
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made the pres ident ial-^job' dl f f icul t . For years, President Galflia^her' » 

had fought for the decentralization of* graduate programs. ^CUNY's 

centralized system, he fumed, 

\ » 
"is leading the undergraduate colleges to increasing frustration, ' 
their faculties to mediocrity in recruitment and in retention, and^ 
their students to a second-ratfe opportunity.'* ' ' ^ 

While these dire precjictions did not all materialize, it is true that 

each college suffered budgetarily from the compHcated fiscal arrangeni,ent 

it, had to n^ake in releasing its faculty to the Graduate Center and for 

^ •■ • • ' ■ ■ 

charges made against it for graduate education. 

The budgetary allocations to the colleges, in which colleges were ^ , 
compensated on an enrollment-driven basis, /nade ,no sense for the 
dif^reritial costs of graduate and professional education.^ Yet*, CUNY 
dragged these budgetary chains behind it into the Seventies and had 
to convince the' State each year that it cost more to train engineers 

than it cost to tra'in language teachers. If enrol liflent d^eterm ined— * 

^ [ / 

college budgets, then one might have expected 'each college to be 

vigorous in attracting and keeping its student constituency, based 

on its own standards and programs. But, again, --this was not the case. 

Each student applied not to a college, but to' CUNY and, in^turn, 

students were "allocated" to the Co] leges by the^ CUNY computer. - CUNY 

could - and did - institute cfeanges "^1 ri' retention standards (such as 

the Skills Assessments Test), in financial aid packaging, in admissions' ^ 

requirements, and so^on. 

These changes and ^ves to centralize and standardize what had ^ 
been fairly independent and strong colleges came ♦about in the Sixties. 
Coming from a private university, I was- not accustomed to so many • 
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layers of authority between me and decisions* ^fty first bitter ^ 
<» » 0 ^ 

experience involved the CUNY al location' of Open Admissions students 

to City College. In my first year as presi^teri^t, I'^rgued overhand over 

again with CUNY central, with the other presidents, .and with memberjs . 

of the Board, trying to convince them that CUNY, and not just City 

College, must share equally An the task of meeting -the challenge of 

New York City^'s underprepared students. * . \* 

I argued without success for a university policy that woufd imp.lement 

Open* Admissions on a city-wide basis. The political' real itie^ formed 

an admissions system that allowed each student to sislect the CUNY 

i ^ - 

^ - • • <» <^ » - ^ ' • 

college of his or her choice. However, this was educationally unsound. 

. * >> * 

Overloading^Ciry College, with remedial responsibilities did not allow 
its facul ty* sufficient time to redesign instructional s'tratejgies to . * 
properly flieet the needs ofjarge numbers of xinderprepared stt!idents! \ 
, I tried to reason that the university's refusal tb^spread* the b1 location 
of Open Admissions students more equitably around the university would^ 

in the long run, adversely affect the reputation of*^ the entire 

' , - » . > 

'University. If City Col lege* suffered exaggerated effects of Open 

^Admissions, then the entire polity and the academic credibility pf/ *.* 

CUNY wouJd be affect'ed. In vain. City College was conjpelled to mount. 

* ! * * » * 

extensive and expensive remedial programs or face a^loss in funding 

by rejecting students. • , ; 

Because City College was really a "mini-University" (a dbllege • 

• • * ^ - i . . ' 

of^W.^jef05 ' arts and science and at first four an^d then "five pro- 
fcssional schools) with its greatest strengths in science and . 

C. g 

engijieerin^- *it faced special problem^ with its buciget./'^Ci ty recieved' 
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on the average only slightly more dollars per credit-studen't than the 

prfmarily liberal arts col leges, J i ke Queens and Brooklyn, City ^ 

College, thus labored under a great disadvantage. Again, I spent 

fruitless days and nights and endless trips to CUNY headquarters 

and to Albany pleading for reasdnable -differentiation in the funding 

f 

of City Collegers professional schools and* the Science Division of its 
CoKlege of Liberal Arts and Science but this, too, was never really 
accepted, \ ' 

During the terri'ble fiscal crisis in New York City in 1975-76, 
•the full force of. this inequity hi.t City College as eg.ch of CUNY^s 
units had sharply to reduce i ts budget expenditures. During that 

if 

period, some 3000 people lost their jobs in CUNY and at City College. 

These cuts virtually wiped out City College's student support services, 

security budgets, 'equipment budgets and library funds in order to- 

maintaiR the. Col lege*s expensive, yet-valuable profess'^ional schools and 

Science Division. The fiscal crisis also shattered "the 129-year long 

.tradition of ipree tuition for young NewYorkerS'des'i ring to avail , 

.themselves of a college education. The imposition of tui^on equal in 

amount to that of SUNY>.(but without the numerous amenities available to 

^students in the multi-billion dollar physical plant of the SUNY system) 

led to a drastic decline in the enrollments of most of the tUNY col leges 

(including City) with the exception of business-oriented Baruch College 

» * 

and certain career-specialized CUNY commurvity colleges,, 

§^f Prelude to the South Campus Occupation > / 

The'Board of Higher Education's failure to understand entirely the 
new realitijes of urban life in New York, while critical, in no way 
diminished its accomplishments/ At that time, there were few mrnority 
voices at Board headquarters, nor were^mjany minority students or faculty 
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on the campuses. In this milieu, CUNY's second Chancellor, Dr, Albert' 
Bowker, became a powerful Influence on the future course of higher 
educatio^m New York^ By the Fall of 1963, Chancellor Bowker called 
for a rollback .In admissions average and a freshman class of 15,000 * 
students, as CUNY officials cited ''urgent pressures" being created by 
•-the growing number of applicants to the young university, - He pointed 
to* estimates that there would be 10,000 moijfc high school graduates In 
Mew York City in 1964 than in 1963 and' urged funds ,to support an enroll- 
meQt of 102,000 students in CUNY. CUNY indicated that admissions 
stand0rds could retiirn to those of a decade back, when averages of 82-83% 

Si 

were used; if not; officials warned, high school averages ^requi red by' the 
senior colleges could go as high as 30% in 1964- At City, President 
Gallagher told the Faculty they must expand the cpMege's enrollment ^ 
or risk becoming "an* exclusive college catering to the academic elite." ^ 
Most of those who Would be hurt, he said, would be "Negroes affd Puerto 
Ricans." . * ■ 

. By early 1964, the BHE announced two"" experimental programs designed 
to bring more minority students into the University. Five humfred 
-"special matr Pculants" would be selected, the announcement said.* In 
addition, five un^ersity "development centers" were to be e*s tab 1 i shed 
in New York. City high schools: In th^e five centers, selected minority 
students would be given the skills training to. he^p them pass CUNY's 
entrance requirements. , . 

In March, 1964, 'a 95:page Master Plan for CUNY was unveiled- This 
plan proposed for the four-year period 19&4-1968: 

r) a 65% overall increaseJ'n enrol Iment ;^ 2) an increase in ^ ; 
senior college enrollment from 36,000 to 52,800; 3) an enrollment ' 
increase in the two-year colleges from 2800 to 10,500. 
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Showing a changed awareness, the Master Plan proposed, to utilize the 

, expertise of faculty rertarchew' '*to get at, the roots of the problems 
of urban education/* Extra funds were also requested for the additio'nal 
preparation needed for teachers of th% disadvantaged. Fifty or sixty v 
newj'career options^' were forecast as part of ^he community college 

. curricula. The outlook- for graduate education remained uncerta in,^ for . 
no funds had been allocated to develop masters or doctoraHevel work. 

^ut the overriding 1 iml tat lon^orTthe growth of CUNY and its chief 
weakness, according to Bowker, was its need 'for physical plant develop- 

.ment, to cost at least $200 mW.lion b/l968. Within a month of its 

» 

release, the Master Plan was blasted by "Several faculty members at a 
hearing held at Hunter College because of Its emphasis on numbers of 
students rather than on quality. Faculty complained that such a rapid 
growth made it difficult to take the time needed to recruit new good 
staff. And the. Master Plan, faculty speakers charged, failed to 
consider programs that would admit disadvantaged students ^'without 
compromising quality education.*' 

Across the* continent, on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California., 3500 students* demonstrated that October in prptest over 
C^ncellor Clark Kerr*s directives to bar distribution on campus grounds 
of **direct persuasive pol i-tlcal materials" or- the fjlsol Iciting of funds 
for political purposes J* A he»terogeneouS and unlikely collection of 
student groups - CORE, SNCC, the Young Socialists, thi Young Republicans 
and the Intercollegiate Society of Indlvjdual ists - had systematically 
been .violating the regulation. . As police attempte'd to remove or arrest 
' a sometime graduate student at CORE'S table, thousantt^ of angry students 



* • 

^ surroun^led shook the police car. Continued protests led ?n December* 
to the arrest of 800 Berkeley students. A shocked* facul ty vote^ over- 
wftelmingly to ask the Berkeley Central Administration to turn over all 
dealing^ with the students to them. Many voice? blamed the*conservative 
State Senate foj pressuring Kerr not to give in to the students* original 
demands. Others charged that the Free Speech Movement" (the' name the " 

r 

* protesters had adopted) was commu^j^i^ ic, ^Kerf, unoer fire, said;. 

*'they*(the students^ have asked, that they be subject only to 
external law and external courts. They are learning that, the community 
is no^more sympathetic with ana;?ctiy than the university they so 
violently condemn," ' . . 

^ In New York, Chancellor Bowker, ^speaking to members o^>thirty civil 

rights and civic organizations, told them that CUNY would like to ' 

accommodate the top quarter 'of ^1 1 ^hi gh school graduates ancj return ^ 

to an 82% entering average for freshmen. This had been the average ' ' 

required, he reminded them, in 1957. 6u^, in 1965, the fiscal wo^ 

of New York City multiplied. \Jho noticed? Certainly not the thousand^ 

of students crov^ed onto the*campuses of CUNY in September. Motivated 

by the^xlraft, trusting in Statistics that proved that^college gr*aduates 

earn more money than high school graduates, urged on- by parents , " 

driven by a need to climb out of the ghettd, they crowded the ctassrooms ^ 

libraries, laboratories of every CUNY unit providing Titerally/hund reds 

of jobs for new Ph.D.'s In every conceivable afield* (a boom for the CUNY ' 

•departments whose offers carried rapidly rising pay scales and a myriad 

of benefits, as a result of the unionization^f^he facul ty) . Despite * 

Incredibly poor physical conditions --^udents on /yj^ campus attended 

classes in rented buses - an aura of excitement and well-being Infused 

most of the students and staff.- - ^ 
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To its credit, the BHE fr^rtedT^if^ ineffectually, about the l^ow 

/ . 
numbers of minority students in CUNY. The spector of a high school 

population rising iri i ts *minor»i ty percentages, while CUNY's senior 

colleges maintained White, middle-class 'majorities (some as high as 

.90^) 4;enraiyed. Finally, i^Aprii, I966, a revised Master Plan did 

propose to adcuit 25% of the high school graduates. However, because . 

of .the Usual insufficiency of funds, CUNY cut back freshmen to 2500, 

admitting its smaM^st freshrrf^n class invars in the Fall of 1966.* 

A last ditcb "effort squeezed 2,000 more freshmen into rented quarters 

and into CUNY college centers, Richmond College, arK|jpper division * 

school, opened on Staten Island. Gustave Rosenberg stepped aside 

from the BHE Chair to head the CUNY Construction Fund, established 

in a vain hope to speed up capital projects. Rosenberg was replaced 

by the prominent attorney. Porter R. Chandler, as BHE Chairman. The^ prime 

goal of the BHE, Chandler said, -was to expand our facilities "so that we 

'Can .take care, as quickJy as pos-slble, of the people who are clamoring 
* at our doors." The underprivileged, he added, '*ha7e to be brought 
a\ong so that they will have a better chance of passing the entrance* 
exams.*' * ' ' ^ - * . 

At CCNY, expansfon mandated the construction of^temf5orary , prefab 
^ buildings (still, unhappily, conspicuous on .campus as of I98O) and 

students protested these as well as ' the Collegers Physi^cal Master Plan « 
that called, for the demolition of Lewisohn Stadium and an athletic ' " > , 
area knowrr as Jasper Oval. The Phys i'caT Master Plan being created at 

^ity would transform the College by the Eighties* The first* new 
building to be constructe.d was the 14-story Science Building, over 
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Jasper'Oval, reflecting CCNY*s vigorous' reputation in the sciences. j 
Other renovations and new buildings, scheduled originally for completion 
by. 1977, -promisjad to give City^llege one of the best urban campuses^ in 
the entire Northeast, 



, ^ Some programmatic advances also showed promise. .In 1965, jthe^ 
College had established tbe Pre-Baccalaureate program, In which chiefly 1 

Black and Puerto Rican students from low income ghetto families enrolled 

in special remedial programs on campus that prepared them for enytrance 

t \ 
into, regular college work; the students were also given stipends T^or 

attending. By/ the Summer of 1965, the innovative "Pre-Bac" program^a.t 

City College became part of a State-wide SEEK program (Search for 

Education, Elevation and Knowledge). The legislation that^created SEEK 

was put together by CUNY leadership in concert with a small but deter- 

Oiined caucus of Black and Puerto Rlcan legislators who had challenged 

CUNY*s use of public funds' for colleges that enrolled so few minority 

^ students. The mandate for SEEK was taken almost verbatim from thi City 

College experiment which seemed to be working, although only one year 

in development. The legislators, temporarily mollified, released 

CUNY's funds, and put up $5 million to open this doorway into the 

sen Ion , col leges for New York»Clty*s academically dej^rived mlgorities. 

Decisions pressed in on the BHE during the 1966-67 year. The 

location .for **Alpha" College (York), a senior-level college for the 

Brooklyn-Queens -yopulation, became the subject of Heated hearingf^^ , 

and shojjtlng matches between Whites and Blacks. Plans flowed from 

the pens of CUNY-BHE dreamers: a variety of specialized schools 

would open; there would^be^an engineering research laboratory; faculty 

housing; a nursTng facility; a health careers unit; an upper division 
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college/to prepare teachers of the disadvantaged; a health-related 
college near Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital. A- Harlem community college 
would link community service to the special needs, of the area; 
preference for adlfri^sion would be given to graduates of local high 
schools, based on a ^'deprivation index"; the University would cooperate 
with the City to enable every student to profit from education beyond 
high school; an *'open enrollment'* method would admit local students 
on a first-come, first-served basis; CUNY would build dormitories. , 
Al though*! CUNY planners foresaw a 50% drop in freshman enrollment by 
1975, they lenv isioned that the t^tal enrollment in the University 
would be bolstered by a tripling of SEEK students, higher numbers of 
transfers from the community colleges, and the attraction of a university- 
wide Department of International- Studies as well'^as higher graduate 
enrollments. » 

In April 1968, Martin Luther King, Jr. was shot as he stood on the 
balcony of a motel in Montgomery, Alabama. The reaction in CUNY was 
electric: hundreds of students milled around Gracie Mansion aKer a 
memorial service, asking to see Mayor John Lindsay and discuss Black 
Power and their "Sixteen Demands," They told the press that the 
students wanted to expand the SEEK program; propbrt ionate -the representa- 
tion of Black students in CUNY to the City's population, ^develop Black 
history courses, decentralize the public sch6ols; hire more Black ^ 
teachers, and re-instate two high^s^chool teachers who had been Suspended 
for conducting a memorial service for Malcolm X. Mayor Lindsay, it was 
reported, spent about twenty minutes with the student* delegates, leaving 
them to aide Sy^ Davidoff. Threatening summer violence in the streets, 
the students reiterated their previous demands, add irig. Puerto Ricans to 




each. iThey gave the Mayor three, pages of ultimata, adding community 
board control of the police, the abolition- of the police tactical force, 
and the termination of city contracts with *Vacist" firms. 
V / One month earlier, in March 1968, more than lOO studerit members - 
of the Columbia- University chapter of Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) had marched through the Library to protest the affiliation of the 
University with the Institute for Defense. Analysis. An SDS rally on April 

23, in response to the disciplinary actions of the University against 

students who took part in the Library demonstration, led to the 

• * 

occupation first of Hamilton Hall, and later of other build 

students at Columbia quickly pressed the long-smoldering is 

Columbia's construction of a gymnasium at ^Morningside Driv 

» * * 

Street and, during that same evening, groups and representat 

-f • • « 

organizations in Harlem and^other parts' of^ the' City began to join the 
students on campus. Rumors spread that *'the Black community is taking 
over" and that. the people from Harlem had brought guns to the campus. 
In two days, the Black and White students hald split into distinct 
groups and the White students withdrew from Hamilton Hall. Repeated 
'efforts over the next few days, to reach a peaceful resolution failed. 
Police were called and, with^great violence, cleared the buifdings. 
Of therSsa persons arrested, 524 were Columbia studenjs'and at least ; 
25 more were tqlumbia alumni. President Grayson Kirk/subsequently ^ 
resigned., ^ ' • ^ 

I have gone into some detail concerning . the Columbia riotsv, only 
15 blocks from the City College campus, in order to recall the splri"t 
■of militancy that was sweeping. across the Campuses of fhe United 
, States (and Western Europe) i^ th^'late Sixties. The Columbia rio'ts;" 

■ 



it was said, were a sympton of a ^^profound malaise^' in the West. 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead said this was the end of universities 
treating students 'Mike babiesJ* Richard Nixon warned that Columbia 
jUni^versity's takeover was '^the first skirmish in a revolutionary 
struggle to seize universities in the United States and transform 
them into sanctuaries for radicals and Into vehicles for revolutionary 
ftical and social goalsJ* 
On August 3, 1968, Chancellor Bowker outlined a "revoluti.onal^y" 
CUhlY admissions program that would i ncrease ""the numbers of Blacks and 
Puel;^to Ricans in the CUNY schools,, evefi those with averages as low as 

The program would guarantee admission to the top 100 graduates 
in sixty New York City high schools. Its aim, Bowker said, was to 
enroll a class that was composed of 2(>% minority stgdents. CUNY also 
proposed that it, and not the Board of/ Educat ion , take over the operation 
of fiv^ disadvantaged^ high schools in the City. At .the time, enrollment 
in CUNYWas 13^ Black and Puerto Rican. 

As'' !96|^ began, the Regents gave their approval to the CUNY plai;i 
to enrol l\ all high school graduates by 1975- Ten Black and Jewish 
leaders, the Temporary Commission on Black-Jewish relations, warned 
that budget cuts and admiss'lons cuts in CUNY '^threaten new confrontations 
betweeh raclial and re1i~94ous_g roups because of the intense struggle by 
disadvantaged groups to gain h^gher education/* Bowker expressed 
concern that the tensions between^iTacks-^and Jews might explode and he 
^dtd^news repof^ters that CUNY had^ received hundTedT^f ca lis urging 
admissions cuts in ghetto programs. The American Jewish Congress 



charged Bowker with "fomenting racial and religious tension by predictin 
it." " • , . . 

..On April 22, I969, the gates 6f the South Campus at City College 
were chained shut by approximately 100 Black and Puerto Rican students 
who put forth^five "non-negotiable" demands.* In substance, these 
demands distilled the sixteen demands that had been carried up the lawn 
of Graci.e Mansion^to the Mayor ♦the year before and that had also 
previously .been presented to other CUNY college presidents. The )^ive 
Pemands called for a large increase in the number of minority students 
admitted to fcity College and an acknowledged injection of "ethnicity" 
into the col lege* curricu lum through the creation of a separate school 
of Black and Puerto Rican Studies. President Gallagher took the 
demands'seriously, as did the Faculty Senate, which voted to ask 

V 

e 

Dr. Gallagher and the Board to keep the College closed in order to^ 

continue its negotiations. An account in the City College ALUMNUS 

(October I969) by Tom Ackerman reported: 

"In the evening the Board's committee met to give its answer: no. 
First the Board members told faculty representatives, they were under 
legal writ to remain open permanently. Moreover, the Board was under 
terrific political pressure. ^' Threats of budget cuts in the City 
Council had been opefily voiced the previous week. Moreover, many 
Board members sincerely felt that 'to close the school again, even 
temporarily, would be a surrender to coercion. Talk of relieving the 
Board of i.ts duties entirely and the prospect of a 'McCarthy-type 
investigation' further influenced i ts ^deci sion." 

On Friday morning. May 9, 1969, Buell Gallagher requested that his 

res-ignatioh become effective the foMowing^ Monday. ^ . 
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. ' Chapter^Z 
From the Five Demands to the Urban Educational Model 

V 

. J 

§1 The Meaning of the Five Demands 

It has already beep pointed out that the student unrest which over- 
took many campuses in the United States in the late Sixties was fanned" 
by growing opposition to the d i sastrous Viet Nam War. So widespread and 
so deep was the anti-Viet Nam movement - under predominantly White^ 
leadership - that it led to a questioning of the basic values and norms 
of American institutions in general, and the higher educational enter- V. 
prise in particular. At the same time, the Civil Rights Movement - 
under predominantly Black leadership - which hatf received great impetus 
from the Supreme Cdurt decision of \S5k (mandating desegregation in 
education) and was running a fairly independent-^ course of its. own, attempted 
to eliminate all perceived manifestations of institutional , racism in 
the United States, including college and university campuses. With 
Blacks as the dominant minority i.ji the Sixties, it is not surprising 
that they provided the leadership for change in the structure and • 
practices of American higher educatjon at those *'White'' campuses that 
they were attending in significant numbers. With the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr* in 1968, coming as it did when the opposition 
to the Viet Nam War was peaking (let us recall that President Lyndon 
Johnson withdrew from the presidential race at about that-^tjme), campus^ 
conf ronta'tions clearly were to^be expected. It is within this historical 
context ^that. one must try to understand the meaning of the ''non- 
negotiable*' *iFive Demands'* presentfed^tb the City College administration 
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by the BUck and Puerto Rican Student Caucus at the time of its 
occupation of the South Campus on April 22, 1969 • !: 
^ Specifically, the Five Demands called for: 1) the establ ishmefit 
of a separate Black and Puerto RIcan freshman orientation program 
controTt^ by minority upperclassmen; 2) the c,reatibn^of a se^c 



barate 



degree-granting School of Black and Puerto Rican Studies' on a par 



with the other schools of the College; 3) the matriculation of SEEK 

students as regular college students and' control of the SEEK program 

by its staff and students - this demand also Included the statement that 

the SEEK staff of remedial teachers and counselors be granted the 

t 

same status as other faculty, and that the SEEK director carry the 
rank of Dean; W) the composition of the student body at City. College 
was to reflect .the ethnic makeup of the public high schooV system of 
New York City (which was Black an.d Puerto Rican at that tfme); 
and -5) a requirement tjiat all majors in the School of Education attain 
basic prof iciency ^in Spanish and in 'Bl^ck and Puerto Rican Heritage'. 
*lt should be noted immediately that there was no reference in these 
Five Demands to the on-going Viet Nam War; the activist White^a'nti- , 
Viet Nam student groups at City fcollege, most of whom supported the 
Five Demands,, were not Invited to participate in their formulation apd, 
indeed; wjere not allowed to. join in the occupation. A' second^point to 
note is that the Black student leadership of this majors confrontat ion 
inVi ted Puerto Rican ''brothers and sisters'* to join in the 
planning and ir^plementat ion o^F the operation but npt Asian students 
(Asian students comprised a comparable percentage of the student body 
as did Puerto Rican students); at first sight, this seemed to be \ 
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. under s^ahdable since members of the neighborirjg community were consulted 
on the takeover (and City College is . located on the boundary between 
''Black Harlem^' and "Hispanic Harlem'O but,- fh'ere^appe>red, to, be . . 

a deeper significance to this^omission. Finally, tj^efbre proceeding to \ 
analyze, the meaning of the Five Demands and their resolution, I should 
like to comment on President Buell Gallagher^s hancy^ins of the crisisV' 
I have always felt that it was ironic and trag'ijc that President 

'Gallagher's resignation was precipitated by the Black and Puerto Rican 
occupation of the South Campus (a resignation that crea,t6d the ^' * 
pres identiaT. vacancy I was called upon to fill a year lat^r^, . I w^s 
far from the City College campus in the Spring of 1969 - serVirTg as 
Faculty Senate Chairman at the University of Rochester as described - 
in the Preface - and"" therefore do not possess a first-hand knowledge \ 
of what actually happened. But from all accounts, President Gallagher ■ 
made a valiant effort (regarded as misguided by some" and ' insufficient 
by others) to negotiate the *'non-neg^tiablel' Five Demands. He had 
come to City College seventeen years .earlier with^a background of 
service as the White president ^of a lack col lege durlrig a period wher 
this was most ung$;y^;(;^ negotiated in good faith before 

. Jthe days of^thll'iKencJersQn Act in New York State (which prohibit^ 

negotiations with students during the occupation of a campus 

building, or office) an4,when he was on the verge of a possible 

breakthrough, his efforts col lapsed under thj^ pressures of candidates^ 

In the New York mayoral*ty r^e, one of whom sought a c^rt injunction 
. . , ' •* 

to open the College. The arrival *of police on campus led to his 

resignation.. His bitterness and sadness seem evident to me in the 

statements made at the time of his resignation: 

<^JMen and events," he* said, "have m^de this earlier' separattbn 



necessary. The ^fpustratlons spawned by a society \Shich has^nverted , 
Its vAlues and reversed jts Iprloritles, putting war ahead ^ human 
well-being and preferring privilege to justi^ce - these frustrations * 
have .pushed the on-*comihg college generation into an activism which 
over-reaches immediately attainable goals. The resulting strains 
on the academic community ,are evident throughout tlie .nation and at 
CCNY,..My own functions as a reconciler of differences and a catalyst 
for constructive crtange hav^ become Increasingly difficult to carry 
out. And with the intrusion of politically motivated outside 'forces 
in recent days it has be,come Impossible to carrv on the processes 
of reason and persuasion;" >^ 

/ • While I personally do not believe in ''^negotiation'* under duress - . 
there is a subtle distinction between ''presidential mediation" and' 
"presidential negotiation" - nor in cabling the pol^lce to deal with; 
a non-violent confrontational situation, the 'fact 1% that much of 
the substance of President Gallagher's "negotiated, agreements''', wi th 
the Black and Puerto Ridan Student Caucas was reaffirmed by thevBHE 
during *the Summen^f 1969 follwing his r/es i gnat ion ^ and the appointment 
of Acting Pres i^entf^ Jdscph CopelaTict. , ' ' - * - 

President Gallagh^er his '{tggoipt^tifig te,am", con^^Jsting of 



administrators and repres^entatfves pf thCl:4tulty^^SeTi?t€^;,'quf1ck,ly 

Separated the Five Demands into three m^no^ 'dismahds '((lremafid$^.d ^ 3 * 

and- 5) ''and the more, d iff icul t 'major demand^ ^^®*^yl^? ^ Demand ^ 

1^ requesting a^s^a^arate Black and Puerto Rica^ frisshm^i^i br^erttat ion*; 

could easMy be accdmmodated by add ing a sep|^are freshmen ^rjentation . ^ 

program for these students to the Col lege/wide freshma^^ Orientation activities 
Since many of the Black and Puerto Rican graduate^^ 6f th^"^ inner city 
higl^chools would enter City Xol lege wlth-'grgat expjec^^tlons, 
specia-Tsjeeds and un§upportlve family enVlronments» i t dfd not* se^eip * / 
/unrea'sonabl^to augment the regular freshmen orieotation program with ' ' ,4.\, 
an- add it ipnal. one managed by''*minority upperclassmen". • Tlt^ Black 
and Puerto RIcan Freshmen Orientation program coul|l'easily be * • \ 

monitored by representative faculty committee (clipsen,^ s^l by the v • 



Faculty Senate) for seriousness of academic purpose and usefulness; 
if i't ^came the vehicle for political Indoctr ination» it would have 
to be discontinued, , ' ♦ ^' 

Demand 3 could also be, readily accepted without doing violence 
tb academic standards and college governance, A SEEK department could 
be established (as /it, subsequent ly was a^ City Col lege) as one of the 
departments in theji^ollege of Liberal Arts and Science, Its menibers 
could be given' faciultJ^StftfrkH^or certa categories of dutie^ (e.g. 



SEEK counsel ors^^d remedial social science teaqfiers could receive 
the same faculty status as counselor^ In the Departtnent of Student 
Personnel Services) while other categories of duties (e.cp. remedial 
English and remedial Mathv codTld be covered by instructors given 
faculty status (at the newly^-created ran^ of Lecturer), in the regular 
departments; The. SEEK Department wdljld have to be governed by^the 
same college regulations as^'the other departments but ^here wa^ 

- y 

no reason why students could not.be added to the. Execut ive Committee 
of the SEEK Department as was permitted several years later for all 
departments Hfunder a governance structure allowing two studenjts to be 
added to the five faculty members of a departmental executive committee) 
(This tol lege-wide gover,nance structure was adopted by a faculty-student 
referendum as a compromise -^proposed by me - betwi^ the .Student Sepfete 
demand for five students on each departmental executive ^commit t^e 
and the Faculty Senate* opposition to ah^^-students on ^partmentlal 
execut ive cocwn it tees) . The college-wide governance plan, 
providing for student input into the curricular and facility personnel 
decisions, moved In the direction of the SEEK Department^* s wishes but 



maintamed equal treatment for*al1 departments/ Insofar. as special 
recognition for the SEEK De|>artment was concerned, the Director of 
the SEEK program with its 2,060 studenj^ at City College, rightfully 
'acquired in later years the status of^ Assistant Dean by virtue of 
the broad range of responsibilities assigned to that office. 

Demand 5, requesting that all students in the School of Education ^ 
at City Co^ege become proficient in Spanish and* take a course in **Black 
and Puerto Rican Heritage", made sense in terms of the overwhelming 
numbers of Black and Puerto Rican students 4n the public school system 
of New York City^ and was expeditiously dealt with, by the School of 

Education. * . * 

/ • ' ^ 

The disposition of Demaods 2 and k was a much more troublesome ^ ' 

process because, it -impinged on the most divTerse conceptions - among 

students/Taculty and alumni - of what the mission and purpose of an 

urban public coll.ege lilce City College should and could be- a quarter 

of a century after ttje end of World War* II. Ch^ter 1 recounts some of 

the numerous proposals and counterproposals advanced to inorea&e the 

accessibility of City Colleg^ and other units of CUNY to the poot^^y 

prepared high school • graduates of the New York City system. Suffice. 

to say, the specific attempts made* by President Gallagher and his 
. * ^ 

**neg6tiating. team" to meet Demand k led not only to FTis 'resignation ' 
buAleft in their wake a divided faculty, a polarized student, 
body and a troubled, alumni association. The decision taken later, 
fn the-Suramer 6/ 1969,^ by the SHE t6 meet Demarjd 4 by inaugurating * 



in 1970 the previous planned Open Admissions Policy scheduled for I975, 
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did uery little to improve the strained relations among faculty, 
^tudenti^, administrators and alumni at Dity College, The Open 
Admissions Policy commencing September 1, 1970 (the day. I assumed 
office as Eighth President of City College), which became identified in\the 
publ ic mind with the major outcome of the Black and Puerto' Rican ^ 
student takeover in the Spring of I969, was^a watershed in the history^ 
of City College and will be discussed in detaiM in the next cfiapter 
under tj^ title^^'Dpen Access, Open^Admi ssions and Open War1*are*'. 

The overriding attention given to Demand k and the clashing 
ideologies and emotionalism engendered by its consideration obscured v 

f - ^ 

' the far-reaching implications of Demand JJ for the future of the 
College. President Gall^er*'had very little time to come*to grips 

^ with this demand fojT a separate School of Black ^nd Puerto Rican 
Studies and Acting President Copeland thought that he had disposed 
of this demand through V^e'creat.ion of a separate Department of Urban 



id Ethnic Studies in the Fall of I969. In my view, the establishment 
of the Department of'Urban ancl' Ethnic, Stud ies was a mistake on two 
counts: it did not go far enough in meeting the'aspirations of tHe 
Black cultural nationalists under the leadership of 'Professor Wilfred; 
Cartey (expressed in an important document entitled ''School 'of Regional 
and Community Affairs" dated' May 3, 19^- and it went too fa^ in 
askfng the new department to'^Sevelop an ethnic studies program within' 
the liberal arts f ramework whi le^^t the same' t ime 'des igni ng ^^ser ies 
of urban-oriented curricula with professioharovertones* I -shall 
first dlscJuss Cartey *s blueprint for a separate School of ^lack and 
Puerto Rican Studies and then turn to^the ramifications of the new 



department of Urban and Ethnic Studies. 

Professor Wilfred Cartey, an Af ror^Caribbean poeF^^nd literary 
critic, was hired from' Columbia Universit^^ by* President GalUgher.in 
February .1969- to plan^latfk and Hispanic Studies programs. By the 
time the 'Five Demands, were presented by the iHack and Puerto Rlcan 
Student^ Caucus on April 22>, 1969, Demand 2 statecfii^the need for a . 
separate School of Black and Puerto Rican Studies,|a demand that ^ 
rcfoeived full articulation in Cartey^s memorandum Issued on May 3, 
While Cartey^s memorandum appeared too late to influence Preside^nt 
Gell-agher *s negotiations with^the Blacjc and Puerto Rican 
Caucus, and was only implemented -to a limited extent through the 
formation of the* Department of Urban and Ethnic Studies, it became 
the intellectual foundation of much of^the thinking of the faculty in 
the Black Studies Department in ensuing^ years, ^ 

The Cartey memo was entitled '*School of Regional and Community 

Affairs'*. Cartey defined the terms 'Vegional** .and "community'^ as 

fol lows: . ^ ' 

•*By regional vie mean all tijose areas'of the world inhabited 
and influenced by peoples of African descent and all regions where ^ 
the culture, heritage, and traditions of these peoples have blended 
together with those of other peqgjfe to produce a unique and- ?Ji§tincti 
pattern of life. ..By community we mean the Harlem community and other 
• such communities ecologically similar.** 

Cartey started* his memo with 'the statment that: . ' ^ . 

'To truly educate a person Is to teach Kim to move creatively 
within the rhythms of his land— to make, him appreciate the sights, 
and sounds, and smells, to give him a sense of his histpry and 
culture, and to relate this history and culture to the larger' world 
around hfm.** 

He continued with the observation that the School, whose creation 'he- 



"fa * . > 



'was proposing, must reflect these* *'rh>(^thms** ahd therefore must be inter- 
area, interflisp ipl inary' and interdepartmental . *The School must include 
Black and. Latin peoples and must r^late.(as these people do) all ar^s 
of their live^^o all others,'* * 

• Cartey further -urged that "the dream of 184?" (on which -City Col leg 
was founded): ' 

''be realized in I969, 122 years later; that' man must be 
harmonized with his environment, that education be a right, not a 
privilege of the human being. In I969 City College, situated in 
the community of Harlem, cannot exist without i'ts envifonment just 
as a mind cannot exist without the entire bbdy and spirit." 

It is interesting to list the areas of concentration that Cartey called 

upon the School to develop inltrally: : ' 

"1 . African -Studies 

5. ^Afro-American Studies, specifically in the United Sf^ates^^ ^ 
3. Community Studies, specifically In HarVem ^ . 
Caribbean Studies . ^ f ' - 

5. Puerto Rican Studies • 

6. Other New World Areas, specifically Brazil". ' ^ 

Further, in .the School of Regional' and Community Affairs: 

"in addition to the traditional academic faculty cjual if ications, 
faculty will be hired on the basis'of artistic creativity and/or 
expertise^ i»n dealing with urban community problems, etc. The 
qualifications of such faculty may be 'exper imenta> rather than 
academic; .V(b recoimnend that all existing courses in the College 
reflective of an international, cross-cultural, or urban character 
Include these elements as they relate to Africa, Af ro-Anjer ican, Puerto 
Rican and Caribbean peoples". 

Cartey had some explicit things to say about the field work 

that*would be required of all 'students enrolled in the School of 

RegionaUand Communi'ty Affairs, to wit: * . ( 



"Field work may take the form of communi t^sserv ice with a ^ — • 

research component as one element of a course; likewise, independent 
field woi^k, such as employment in a community center, should be 
-awarded academic credit as part of a research project.'* 

Cartey quoted with approval from- John W. Gardner's book- Self-Renewal ; 

^'Vested interests constFtute another problem for the aging 
society... In any orgah-ization, many of the established ways of doing 
things are held in, place not by logic, nor even by habit but by the 
force of one powerful cons ideration j changi ng* them woul dr jeopard ize . . 
the -rights, privileges or advantages of Specific individuals . ' • 

perhaps th^igres ident, perhap^s^he maintenance men. And whSn individuals 
develpp vested interests, the organization itself rigidif ies^. . . in colleges 
many-of the regulations regarding required courses which are' defended . , 
on highly intel le&lda^l grounds are aUo powerfully buttressed by the 
career interest.s'of the faculty members i/ivolved in those courses... 
They (vested interests) are among the mosf -fJowerf ul forces producing 
rigidity and diminishing capacity for change. An^ these are the 
diseases of which organizations and societies die.*' • 

The niemo by .Prof ...Cartey . (and Ms. Christian) concluded .wit/ the 

' \ : — ^ 

statement: "We hope that by the development of this School, City College 
will not die; and further that the 1 i'f e of the qommunity will be 
nourished by it". » ^ ^ ^ ' / \ 

Professor Cartey *s memo containe.d a number of. important' 
observations h^t like all pioneering manifestos, it was more 
cogent in the analysis of some of ,the problems ,thap » n,>j.of fering 



a blueprint for their solution, ^pme irresponsible statements' 
^bout the document were made by its supporters as'^wel] as;Dy its 
detractors, in a retrospective article in theBlack and 
Puerto Rican, City College newspaper, The Paper , it wa^ stated^ 



that: 



'The contents of his (Cartey) proposal' were too profound to be 
- implemented by a college which was so reactionary in purpose and 
so Violently unreceptive to change".* 
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Oa the other hand, a spokesman for the traditional City College faculty, 
• Llo>^ P. Gartner (writing in tfie October I969 issu^^f '*M idstream*0 

argued -tha^. the School of Regional and Community Affairs wou^d undermine 

•* 

"the ideals of the uni versi ty as a new t raj , free, non-pol-i ti'cal center 
of teaching .an<;f research'! and move the college ^in the direction of a 

"v. * ' , • 

"^'social rather' than an educational institution, commited much less to th^ 
intellectual discipline of higher education than to the eff9rt,of be^ng ♦ 
"relevant*' to' current sociSl trjends". i ^• ' . 

The Urban Educational Model was ^n attemptto find a middle 
ground between these extreme points of ^view. Its te'irmulaiion was 
mfluenced by two. earlier documents that camfe'tomy attention (Clark 

' Kerr's 1967 address to theCity College Phi Beta Kappa Chapter and the • 

/■ • * 

1966. report df the Middle Statps Evaluation Team) pri-or to my knowledge 

of Partey's memo. 'Wh|le I sympathized With Professor Ccfrtey's advdcacy 

.of'^ School' of Regional ^and Community Affairs as^a mechanism to serve"^ 

tne needs primarily of ^Black andrHtspanic students and communities 

In New York City, I fel t qu i te' strongly tKat it was Chy College's 

responsibility to Sevelop*! set^of 1 nnovat ive. eddcat ion^l programs 

^ , \ 
that would serve the need^ of the College's entire multi^ethnic 

' > ' • ^ . ^ • ' ' ^^ ' * 

student body and provide service to all the 6t>»nic communi\tles of 

^ J ^ • ^ 

the metropolitan New Yori< area. 

As it turned out, the challenges-, opportunities and I'imWations 
a separate School ,of Black and Puerta Rican Studies (or thW model ' 
f)rpposed by Professor Cartey) were not seriously discussed by -Vhe • 
campfus community during the -hect ic- weeks of the South Campus occupation- 
anl the aftermath of President Gallagher's resignation. Some informal 



polling of the faculty by Acting President Copeland at ttfe Snd of, the 
Spring 1969 senfester led him to propose the establ ishment of a separate 
department of Urban and Ethnic Studies il> the College of Liberal Arts 
amd Science. This proposal was approved by' the BHE and by September, 
''a chairman, Professcrr Osborne Scott, was appointed. The Executive 
Committee of the Department of Urban and Ethnic Studies was also in 
place.since, according to BH£ guidelines, the Exeoutive Committee* 
of a\new department is not elected (as i^ i.5 for established depart- 
ments in CUNY) but is ap(5ointed by the president. As Chairman of the 
Executive Committee*, Dr. Copeland appointed 'Professor Howard Adelson, 
the Chairman of the History Department at City Cpllege. 

§2 Gfflfesis of -the Urban Educational* Model ^ 

• The' multiplicity of problems eoHYronting me when I too,k iffice . 
as City College president on September 1, 197Q, -lef^ me reeling- THe 
day that I assumed office at City Co.llege was precisely the first 
day that the new Open Admissions policy was inaugurated throughout 
the CUNY sySjtem; Wtth ;the advent of Ofien Ad'^^ the clashing 

ideologies and ^motjopaTisip ^eoerated by the^ South Campus occtipation ^ 
were reawakened among' students, fa.culty and alumni.^ To tb^large • 
influx pf Open Admissions students - wnjh theii' un&nticipated needs ^ 
•fpr heavy t'^emed iation, counseling and tutorial 'services - was' added 
the largest SEEK class in CUNY (close to 2000 students with abput two- 
thirds on campus and the remaining 'orie- third, assigned to a mid- 
I < ' • * - ' 

Manhattan location 'called, the Alamac. Hojel) To the overriding problems 
of organizing the College to deal with the large numbers of under- 
prepared^ students, were added the unexpected^problems of a grossly 
^inadequate acpinistrcttive structure at the Cpllege, the labyrinthine' 
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intricacies of securing approval for_the CoHege*s Physlqal Master 
Plan,^ a^deeply feuding History Department, a* community organization 
(Fight. Back) determined to ov^Ycbme discrimination against minorities 
in th6 construction industry thyoughout^ew York City via City College, 
the open sale of heroin on campus, faculty and student senates wary of * 
the administration, and so on and^^so forth. Some of these problems and 
my attempts to deal with them are discussed elsewhere" in these memoirs. 
Here, I should like to focus on those facets of the* s i tuat ion that led 
me to pursue vigorously the articulation of an^rban educational mission 
for City Cojlege^. Perhaps the best way to explain the dilemmas that 
faced me Snd the groping steps taken to resol(ve them,' is to remain 
.within the context of the Ffve Demands. A , . 

As I think back to^the atn^spherj5 prevailing on the City Ccfklege 
campus in the FalTof 1970, 1 bel i^Ve that it is fa i rly Accurate to 
state that while there was a gr'eat deal of grumbling and rftuch confusi^brl 
a^^t the resolution of the ''minor" Demands \ 3 -and 5, the att^ntio/ 
of the City Col lege -community wa5 focused on tVie outcome of the^^major" 
Demands^2 and 4. The institution of Open Admission by City Uni^versity 
i*n September J970 - as its response to Demapd k V led to a plethora 
of problems, and ^ backla'sh of resentment 'but at l^ast it represented 
a welj-'wfined policy which one could endeavor to Lplemeat with all 
the intelligence and sensitivity that one could" mustier . This was 
not the case for 'the compromised resolution of Deman^'4, nSmely 
the creation of a Department'of Urban and Ethnic Studies, 

When arrived at City College* in September 1970, I found the 
Deparment of Urban and Ethnic 'Styd ies operating with overdone thousand 



student enrollees and with a nrlxed mandate: to create courses/that 
would attempt to deljneate th^, ethnic and cultural backgrounds of 
Blacks and' Puerto Ricans and af the same time to design courses 
that would deal with problems of urban ^decay. This mixed mandate 
seemed to me to carry a double threat to the ^quality of the educationa 
o^^erjngs at City College:- on the one hand; the diversion of energy 
. Vo/^el^p* urban progran^ ^uld undermine the creation of a sound ethn 

studies discipri^ (Wf^^ was still jiM accepted in.-many 

• quartersr) and, pn the other hand,, it was unrealistic to think of 
assigrr-fngr to the Oeprgrtm^t of Urban and- Ethnic Studies suffici'ent - 
faculty with prof ess lonal ^xperti se. to make a'dent on the i Ms 
of New York City. I Accepted the thesfMs that American urban 
problems are greatly e:jcacerbatecf by the , extra dimension of ethnicity, 
and racial tension. -But it was also "true .that many of the probl^s 
common to large cities throughout \:he' world* - such as; substanda rd 
housing, traffic congestion, unacceptable levels of air and 'noise 

fpollut ion • requi red for their solution (if aVy) the Input from faculty 
expertise In architecturj^, engineering and other **techriicar' and 
sclent if Ic^disclpl ines.^ Apart from my concern in principle about the 
educational viability of a Department of Urban anjd Ethnic Studies 
at City College, there was the further consideration that there was 
a growing dichotomy ^t<veen the Black and Puerto Rican'members of the 
Department of Urban and Ethnic Studies with regard to pri,oritles ' 
and emphases.^ Almost by definition, one coufd expect that the ethnic 

S . ^ * ' .... 

pride and assert iveness that led to Interest in ethnic studies 

4n the^flrst place would vitiate a harmonious merging of the Black 



« 

and Puerto Rfcan quests for cultural identity. 

f 

For these reasons, among others, I became convinced early * 
during my first year as President that the urban and ethnic, purposes 
of the 'Department of Urban and Ethnic Studies had ,to be separated. I. 
was persuaded, after some initial hesitation, that substantial numbers 
of City College students, representing many different ethnic groups, 
were to some fle^ree or other, trying to retrace their ejhnic ahd^ 
cultural roots, in order to better understand their contemporary 

experience. It seemed to,me that this search did not have to be a divisive 

> 

force but. ^cou Id provide^ ijjsti tut ions of higher education, espe^cially * 
Ci-ty Col lege, /with' the opportunity to establish ethnic studies prc\grams 
and/or departments -that would lead students to a deeper appreciation 
of the ethrl.ic and 'cultural complexities that comprise our plural isMc 
society. My hope was .that through these program^ students could be 
led from their immediate concerns to a keener comprehension of the 
coiTinona 1 1 ty of huron experience and the joint partnership which must 
be forged among all etlmic groups to combat th^^iis'trlictive forces -7 
m the city, the nation and the world*. This point of view was basically 
accepted by the City College faculty and led to the creation of four 
•ethnic studies departments (As ian; JBla^jk, Jewish and Puerto Ritan) 
by September. 1971 , afe well as to the abolition of the Department of 
Urban and Ethnic Studies, this simple statement hardly does justice ^ 
to the controversy engendered hy the soul-searth ing involved In the 
development of ethnic studies pifograms^at City College. A fuller 
accc^unt will b^ glvfen in Chapter V under the title: "Ethnicity, Ethnic 

Studies and the Third World." ^ 0 ^ 

\ 



My early conviction that the urban mission of City College was an 
undertaking of such larg?**proport ions that It could not be entrusted 
to any single departmerxt. - let alpne a newly-created 4£B^rtment like 
the Department of Urban*and Ethnic "Studies - or even a separate 'dSchool 
of Regional and Community Affairs - obliged me to come up with a 
conceptual and organizational framework that would bring to bear the 
talents, sensibi 1 ities/^^id^xpertise of the entire City College 
community on the^rbSnaffl let ions of metropolitan JJew York, In 



^^att^m^rrg to. articulate the revital Ization of the College to meet its 
''urban , mi ss ion" and the needs of a new and rapidly changing student 
body, I had/studled two^valuiible docujDents : . the Report, pf the Middle 
States Evaluation Team of 1966 and an address entitled 'The U.rban-Grant" 
Universitry: A Model for the Future" delivered by Dr. Clark Kerr, 

'former president of the Unl vers 1 ty of Ca-lifornia, to the^ Centenn ial 

I* 

Meefing-of the City* College Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 1?67. These 
two documents, preceded the Cartey memorandum by a couple 'of years. Perhaps, 
if Professor Cartey 's ethnfc-centered document had i ncorpdratied the urban- 
oriented lahguage of the other two documents, hlis innovative recommendations 

in the areas of ethnic, urban and international studies might haye been more 

I 

acceptable to the City College community. Frankly,. I am not too sanguine 
about this statement since the City 'Col lege faculty, on the whole, were 
unresponsive to the Middle States Report In 1966- and to the Clark 

4 

Kerr address in 196?. 
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• . The Middle States Evaluation Team came to the City College c&mpus 

in 1966 - as i^t does every te|i years - to .pass judgement on the 

performance of City College as a higher educational, institution and, 

it concluded Its report with a series of questions: 

'Ms City College making its thrust Jnto the future as it might. 
We ask where are the educationally irmovative activities? Where might 
. we find hints 'of new patterns of curriculum organization? Where>are ♦ 
the proposals or plans for new schools? Need City CpUege^waft for 
City University to propose anfl dispose? Might not City. College be ' * 
considering a. School of Urban Studies? A School of International 
Studies? A School of Law? A School for the Heal th-rej ated Professions? 
...A college' is not a university and a unjversity is nor a college* At 
/ tl\e moment City Collegefis really neither*; Cify College of the future 
' wiPl not be City College of thejast twentyfiVe years. Is the College- 
aware of this? Is i{ preparing adequately for a transitional period . 
and for an expanded mission and different status?'* 

• ' A year, later, Dp. Kerr was -raising related questions before the 

City College community in his Phj Beta Kappa Address : 

**May I say that I went back and looked over the City College 
"'Centennial addresses of 19^7. What were they on? Looking-Wa new . 
century of service; they spoke of the new science, the new Interna t ionaJ 
order, liberalizing the liberal arts college, the problems of organized 



labor and of • the business-caUege. Jhere wa's nb .mention of the ghetto. 
There was no mention of equal ityoT^pportunity* There was no me ^ 
of urban blight. There was no mentidn of the inadequacies t)f the 



school system .at the primary and secondary Mevefs. But these are 
precisely what the conderns of the urban-grant university, I think, 
should be. It should come In with its shirt sleeves rolled up.". 



ion^ 



In a prophetic way. Dr. Kerr * s comments 6ri the ijnderlying spirit 
-of the^City College Centennial celebration and the questions pps^d 
•by the Middle States Evaluation Team - just twO' to three years befoVe 
the occupation of the South Campus and the Cartey memo - spok^ to the 
same perceived deficiency in the City College of post-Wor)d War 1 1, ' 
namely a lack of academic venturesomeness and community sensitivity. 
The college which had been created to educate the* '^chi 1 drer/^of t\jfe ' ' 



whole people", thfe college whos.e two driving forces for p>)er a century 
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had been urbanization and democratization, ^he college whose cafeteria 
alcoves In the Thirties had reverberated to the animated debates of 
student radicals (many of whom, it Is true, ?re now "prominent neo- 
conservatives!) was fa^iVing to respond rapidly enough to the new - - . 
urban challenges that were thrust .upon it. City College apparently 
did not realize with sufficiient clarity in the mid-Sixties that 
economic and social d i sadvantagement were closely correlated with 
aciidemic d i sadvantagement; Dr/Kerr*s Phi Beta Kappa address contained*' 
some provocative suggest ions** for the educa^onal strategies that might ' 
be^adop*t#d^by a public instftution of higher educat ion Joca^ed in the 
inner ci-ty of the leading metropolis of the United S^tates^ In 



particular, Dr. Kerr developed the, concept of the **Urban-Grant University 
in\ his address which greatly influenced my future plans for City , 
Collegp. , ^ * . 

Dr. Kerr proposed that several majof' urbS^fi uiVive r Cities willing . 
t^'^focus their energies on service to their jjrb^^n- communi t ies, in the^ 
same sense that the lanrf-grant col ie5.es.- once Iferved fheir rural 
communities, should be officially designated as urban-grant universities 
and provided with special fedeVal f und ing ..to"suppoff their activities-. 
Federal finanoiaV assistance on such a basis wouItJ enable selected 
institutions to achieve distinctioh as uniquely ded icated - and qualified . 
to serve their urban communities through speclaKeducati^onal programs, 

i » 

✓ « 

research, and community ^servjce project?. Already mentioned was Dr. Kerr 
stress on the need to educate. the nfcw underprivileged, urban youth 

through an 'open door' policy and to press into serv^ice the urban 

( ^ - ^ 

university to gfapple with the. pressing problems o^the cities. 
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Clark Kerr, who became Chairirfen of the Carnegie Conwnission oh Higher 
. ^ucdtion in 1967, the year he enunciated the federal 'urbaujgrant ' 
university program, was not the first to trympet the call for federal 
'aid to urban univferslties. In 1958, Dr, PauK Ylvisaker of the FoM* 
Foundation, at the 44th Biennial Meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities, proposed tha| the land-gi'ant col lege principle be 
applied to the urban uni vers ity to enable it to Mcome an, urban • 
problem solver. He ajso suggested that the Morrill Act of 1862 (the 
original land-grant college legislation) be revised on its cent^^nnial 
to su;5pprt a multitude of urban extehsion'services - in-lanid use, | 
housing, vocational guidance, nutrition, family budgets - to be backed 
by un i vers i ty- level continuous research on a scale equal to^^the old 
>sicLricul'tural"exper imental stations* The basic plan, then, called for 
federal aid to urban ujijversities, patterned after the land-grant act 
which wou)c(make money available 'so that-urban universities could: 
1) deyelbp their capacities tosolve urban problems; and 2) orient 
their educational, research-and service facilities to the urban' 
communities in which t bey were located. 

P^apl Ylvisaker, who was raised in the rural Midwest, Joined the 
Ford Foundation in 1955 after completing a Ph.D. d i ssen;at ron on rural 
government and working as a special . secretary to the Mayor of 
Philadelphia. At 'Ford he developed grants to encourage academics to 
work on American's urban problems. Between 1959 and 1966, the Ford , 
Foundation made grants totaling $4.5 million to eight universities and 
two non-academic ln«^titutions ''for experiments in app^lylng the nation's 
university resources directly to the'problems of Ajja/ican cities*'., - 
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Ylvisaker wanted the Ford FoCindation to make a major^^statement about 

the nation's problems and the need for^both universTt les/ and business . - 

/ ' 
to work on thenf. He ajso hope'd that the Foundation's example would 

encourage large-scale federal support for urban universities not unlike 

the rural extension system by which colleges and universities had been 

able to affect the rurarl economy ofvthe United States in earlier \ ^ 

decades. The Foundation's grants,. tJ\erefore, were.made to leading 

land-grant institutions for both, unl vers ity-based and coiranuni ty-based , 

development -projects. Th^ hope was that ultimately tfie presidents of 

these institutions wquld take the lead in pressing for legislation, 

most likely under t^he new Kennedy administration, to establish a*system 

of federal urban-grant universities. That did tiot materialize, instead, 

other forms of legislation dealing with cit ies ^evolved , much of it 

subsumed 'under the rubric of ant i -poverty programs. The Ford Fouhdation' 

own evaluation of Mts urban extension grants opera t ion," cone Ivjded 



it had. helped producethe Community Service and Continuing Education ^' 
^ » 4 \ 

Program contained under fitle 1 of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Title^T^provided for aid to continuing education and university Extension 
programs in general but placed emphasis on urban issues. 

By the late Sixties, the pofitical ^nd social atmosphere in .the 
tint ted States was markedly different from the Eisenhower era in which 
Dr. Ylvisaker first spoke about the urban-grant university. America 
was forced toVecognize its urban problems after the Watts .rebel 1 ion 
in 1965, and after IChicago In I966 and Detroit *jn T967 Were engulfed in 



flames. The Civij -Rights Movement, too, drew muc)i attention to ghetto 
poverty, racial discrimination in Adycation, employment and housing. and 
the undeniable fact that the ethnic composition of Ameridan cities had ^ 
changed greatly sintfe .World War il. Many cities had acquired not only 



suMtantial hew and poverty-stricken Black and Hispanic communities, but 

m some cases the minor ifies - comprised the majority of the inner city. 

^ It was within this soc I aj^ context and during the period, in which 

\^rt of the Federal 'Govefnment^s response was the War on Poverty and 

the creatiorj^^t^he^Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 

.that Clark 1^rr publicly expounded the concept of a federal 'urban- 

grant' university program. It was <also during the peak expansionist 

^period of American Higher Education and after^.the publication of his 

wel 1 -received book The Uses of the University in which he defined the 

American university as a mu 1 1 ivers i ty ^or federal grant universfty. 

At that juncture, in his City College address, Kerr suggested the. 

establishment of 67 urban-grant universities to match the country's 

t 

67 land-grant colleges* >Just as the land-grant state universities had 
aided the development of. sc lent i f ic agriculture and acceptance of*a 
college education for the children of -farmers, Kerr proposed similar 
action by the federal government to^deal with contemporary urban ^ o , 
problems. He maintained^that the urban university had the cap'acity to 
develop solutions to urban Ills* jt contained, he argued, professiorfal 
personnel "to res^earchatra" produce better ways to manage and deliver 
city services than CQuld be discovered by ^the usual party pbl itlci*ans • 
(I always considered it unfortunate that Mayor L indsay. fouhd it necessary 
td underwrite the establishment of Rand Gorporat4on of hfew York for 
objective advice on the city's problems f-ather than to turn .oyer this 
assignment to CUNY.) However, to carry out that ta'sk, the urban 
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ivejrslty would need a system of direct federal grafts by-passing 

state governments, to become involved .With and responsMve to their 

communities. Since urban universities were 'increasingly serving 'a 
« 
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large Black and Hispanic population, the rural, small-town tias of statg 

legislatures was seen as a "serious factor inhibiting t+ie development 

of an urban-grant movement Therefore,- Kerr thought the federal / 

♦government should support the major urbafi colleges and pniv^rsit ies^*' 

^- . . * ' ' " 

which had demonstrated their intent to serve their commurvi t ies . - 

J- , ^ ^ ' 

Clark Kerr had 'identified' the- un ivers i tyOocatedOi n the heart of 

the city and portrayed, it as fhe proper higher ectucat iona 1 institution * 

[, ° • ♦ 

to supply extension services to cope with urban needs and pro^hems. 
Thjs^was different from Paul Ylvisaker^s urban-grant univ^sity which 
was to be a land-grant university viitK an urban extension. Dr. Ker^^ 
spoke during ttie Sixties, era of educational expansjpi/f^and. he looked 
to the federal^overnme'nt as the logical source of funding for ^ew \ 
institutions as many others did. In the -Se^ent ies,'. dur ing an era of 
■ financial constraint in educat^n, the government's policy changed- 

from institutional assi^ance to student assistance so that the yrban-grant 
university concept w|s difficult, to realize. Kerr's-core idea, 'however, 
, struck me as vitally important, \ that applied research 'and public' " 
service, focussed on the problems of the city and carried out in ^om^e - - 
sort of partnershrp with it, are major aspects of an. urban university's 
missiori,, second only to its function as educator/ It was this' core • 
Wdea, of Integrating teachir^g, applied research an<rpublic service 
that guided ijiy thinlcing about what Gity College's 'urban ml ss ibn ' might 
become during the decade of the Seventies 4 • * 

During my first year at CJty College, the defii^ion of the urban 
mission for public higtier. education developed slowly because so much qf 



my^attention was drawn tnto ''crisis manaapmeht*'. whether it A^as the 
-sale and use, of drugs on campus (^e Chapttfr 7) , *or the atVempf by a ^ 
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^Harlem conimunit/ organization cal led' 'Tight Back" to use City College,'' 

^ as the- ijast rumen t for increasing the, number of minor ity workers fh 

New York's cdnstructi-on industry (see Chapter- 7), or the necessity to 

•secure final State approval of the $150 mi 1 1 ion' Phys icat^Master Plan for the 

College (se^ Chapter 8). These urgent issues r/qui red >quM ck» find decisive / 
« ' . * ' < « 

action on^ tM part of Central Administration and reduced the time*' 
.available for academic master planning. Nevertheless, Kerr's ideas 
influenced , me ^to consider how City College mi^ht 'take a leadership 
role .in developing a teaching and reseaVch program of major propqr^i^hs 
devoted to urban problems. - ' • , ' ' 

f\Y frrst plan was very grandiose - to establish a "J^tional Cen'ter 
for Urban Problems (NCUP) at City College; By- the latter part of 
October (1970), 1 had prepared a memorandum' prov id ing the rationale 
for City Cqllege being in a. unique pos i t ion "to accept responsibility 
for creating ^NCUP. 1 develdped a rather^lon'g Ust of arguments, 
-of which 1 shall bnl.y quote the first three to gi^e'the flavor of. . 
the thinking in thos^ day^; of innocence: ; X 

''City College is located in the largest city of^he United 
^States where the customary problems of any 1 arge fnetrey^ol i tan area 
(transportation, housing, education,^ qual i^ty of ihi uhban eav i ronro^ritS 
etc.) are greatly magnified... ^ ^ ^ , ^ ' 

m 

^ City College is 1ocat;ed in a- section of New York City which 
exposes the Cqllege unequ i yKca 1 ly* to the additional urban problems 
of, race, poverty and vast ghetto areas... 

The publ ic sources of funds for City Col lege ^^genferate enormous 
.pressures, for tW-ColJege to become involved in the problems of the 
immediate communityand .the city as a whole. It behooves the College* 
to W'ueprint its oWn long-range educat idnapplans for coming to grips 
wftKthe ills of New York and to propose solutions applicable to cities 
everywhere and to the Harlem Cbrtwnunity in particular/' , 

I sent the NCUP memorandurft to s'eyera'l d j.stingu1shed City College 
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alumni (Professor Nathan Gfazer of Harvard, Professor Chester Rapki3li(:^t 

of Columbia and member of, the New York City Planning Oommissiph, * 

and others) and convenedj a meeting to secure their input. Professor 

Glazer wrote the statement sunvnarlzing the consequences of that 

nteeting, from which I quote a portion: 
I 

'*our proposal is for a research center of the problems of very * . 
large cities* Centered on New York, it would deal not only wit^i 
New York. Tokyo, London, Par is , Moscow and other cities share in 
varying degrees similar problems. The city of ten million has 
problems which make it in many respects mdre similerr to another 
' city of ten million in another country than a city of one million 
or one hundred thousand in its own country... ^ 

This is an area .of research that is not crowded. Whil.e in each of 
these cities important res^^arch is carried on, there is relatively 
little contact between the researchers-, and what is learned in one 4s 
not easily communicated to another... • . ' 

One aspect of our urban problems - an aspect of great concern ^ ^ 
to the city and to those who try to think ahead for it - is that the ' 
quality of personnel is in decline, or at anyVate inad*equate to the 
* problems with which they must contend... 

a * 
General professional concerns in the fields of education, engineering, 
architecture, social ^work, and the like, whatever their importance, are ^ 
not part icularlyr attuned to the problems of great metropolitan a^eas ^ 
such as- New York*.. 

We believe the single most important contribution City College can 
make to urban problems is>to develop modes of teaching and training, and 
apprenticeship in all these areas that v/i 1 1 help produce* for the next 
decades the kind of ci ty employees who can deal more effectively with 
fhe problems they will face.** ' v . • 

These ideas seemed to be quite provocative, and armed with the 

tfeupport of ^the distinguished alumni group of urJbanologists, I approached 

the Ford Foundation for a planning grant. Unbeknown to mq, at the time, 

»Ford had invested heavily five years earlier in Columbia Uaiverslty to 

be responsive to the '^problem and opportunity of Harlem*' (see Chapter--?) 

and I was* turned down. With other^possible sourc;;^ of funding^fpr a 

national center for ufban problems unavailable, it was necessary" to scale 

' down the 'concept; from NCUP ^UCUP (University Center for -Urban Problems). 
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The more '^dest" concept was to^mobillze the facul ty, resources of 
the entire City University to develop graduate level research and 
degree programs that would focus on the great variety of prqblems 
afflicting New York City. UCUP would i)ecomeyhe "think tank" for New 
York City (thereby displacing the rather costly Rand' Corporation of 
NeW'York) and the educational arm for the continuous upgrading of.t+je 
city s professional cadres. I broached the idea to Professor Arthur 
Bierman (Physics), then Chairman of the^City Cpllege Faculty Senate, 

. who responded warmly to the, suggestion. In the Spring of-1971, 1 
appointed Professor Bierman Acting Provost, ^charged wi th Vespons ii^i 1 i ty 
for putting together a design for UCUP. Professor Bierman and 
Professor Elliot Zupnick, a member of the City College Economics Depart- 
ment who had transferred to the CUNY Graduate Center as ar^^j^^sociate 
Dean, worked together that Spring, polling various CUNY units on what 

^urban-oriented ^)rograms were in operation, meeting with other CUNY 
college presi^dents, drawing an organizational structii'We for* 

, • ; . - • ■ ^ • 

UCUP and even commencing a search' for a UCUP director. 

Y 

UCUP as such never got off the ground; ivt died *in its embryonic 
Stage-when it was co-opted by the CUNY. V.ice-Chance? lor 'for Urban Affairs. 

» V • 

Julius Edelsteirf. Vice Chancellor Edelst^'in had been brought into 
the dellberatloas of the UCUP Planning Committee and apparently thought 
that such.a Center appropriately fell within h is ' jur i.sd ict Ion. He 
•was also confident .that a Center under his diVection could obtain 
funding through tHe City Budget. At that poiiit, President Joseph * 
Murpjjy. pyj ley' Queens College out of the project, Vice-Chancellor 
Edelstein received appro\»l f rom the BHE for the establishment of ' the 
CUNY -Office of 'Urban PqI icy "and Programs under his aegis and UCUP - 
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at 'least jn Its original format - collapsed. y VIce-Chancel lor 

Edelstejn sucpeeded In developing an Urban Academy which upgraded the 

training of New York City personnel but, without the structured 

♦ 

consortium o^ interested CUNY colleges pledged to pool faculty resources 
for research on Urgent New York City problems, the CUNY "think tank'' 
^ever mater ial iz/d . . ^ 

- As a consequence -of the demise of UCUP, I* spent time during 
the Summer of 1971 rethinking the urban-gran|i un-i vers i ty. concept and 
its possi{)le appl ication at City College. The resuh was the creation 
in August, 197^ at City College of the Center of Urban *and Environmental 
Problems (CUEP) » through which I felt the Col 1 ege coul d make its proper 
contribution in the urban area and take its place In the CUN\V* syst^rif 
alongside the Department of Urban Affairs at' Hunter College and the 
Institute tor Community Studies at Queens College. Before the- format ion 
of CUEP was formally announced, a series of, planning sessions had 
beecr held with interested City ColJ ege. facul ty members which resulted 
in an" Executive Cojnmittee consisting o'f Professor John Davis (Pol itical 
Sciince), as'Chairman» Professor -Al bert Madapsky,.- (Computer Sciences) 
as VIce-Cha irman/ arid Dr. Theodora Brown, my Academic Assistant, as * 
Executive Secretary. In addition to the Executive Conpijttee, a larger 
policy council was established which proceeded to elect a Membership 
Committee to -establish- types ^nd standards for faculty membersh/p 
In COEP, a Grants and ProposaTs Committee to generate urban 
research and to assist in acquiring funds for such research 
finally a Search Committee to. find a permanent Director for 
l^acul ty Senate ^approval was* readily forthcoming and it seemed that. 




CUEP had be^n firmly institutionalized.^ 

DuHng^Hts fir.st year, 1971-72, CUEP conducted a study of 
ongoi^ng^t^achlng and research activities in the field'^f urban 
affairs at the College. As part of this effort, a facu 1 ty- seminar , 
directed ^y Mr; Roger Starry Executive Director of the Citizen's ^ 
Housjjrig and FJl ann i ng Council of New Yoi^k (and later Housing Commissioner 
of New York) provided a forum for social scientists, scientists and 
engineers at the College to explore a broad range of urban problems on 
an interdisciplinary level. The. same facuLty seminar ena>led th^ 
Executive Committee to. bring many ^^^tionally known experts in the 

developing field of urban affairs (incuding professor Ylvisaker) to 

' \ • ' 

'the campus in order to discuss the problems involved^ in establishing 
successful inter^d iscipl inary teaching and research programs in this 
^ area. ^ \ ^ 

."One of the^most successful activities during the 1971-^72 academic 
year was the sponsorship^ wi-th the Seminar on the ."Chang ing Metropolis 

in America*' at Cs^lumbia UniversFty, of h two-day symposium May 

^ , ^ ' 

1972) on "A. New Government, for ^he City of N*ew York." The purposes 

of : the symposium were twofoid: 1) to stake a claim for CUEP and the 

City College Department of Political Science in what was supposed to 

* * 

be an ongoing process of study of the City of New York w.ith a view tp 
its reorganization; 2) to make a contribution at a^rucial period to the 
investigations being undertaken preliminary to the establishment of a 
new structure for the City of New York. At the time, three Commissions - 
• the Scott, Wagner, Van .cien|j^Heuvel Commissions - f^ad been studying the 
government of the City of New York. Mayor Lindsay had been promoting 
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administrative decentralization for some time. .Toward the l|tter part 
of 1971, the five borough pres ident's* began increasingly to push for 
charter revisions on the November . 1 972 ballot, revisions 'designed to 
increase the power of the borough presidents at the expense of the 
Mayor. It did not seem that a fundamental change of governmenl! of the 
City of New York'nught to -come about without aJfi input froiti leacJing 
scholars an.d goverWntal officials who had been traditionally concerned 
with .the organization of the government of New York City. The joint 
sponsorship of thi s ^ symposium by City and, Columbia was a good'^jeg inning. 

CUEP thus ended its first year of operation by establishing a 
credible presence for itself. Apart from the symposium, it had 
■sensitized the City College faculty 'to urban studies as an area for - 
research, teaclaing and service. An urban research inventory taken^ 
. by Professor DavTs revealed that t-here were over seventy faculty 
members engaged^ in urban-related research .projects - a good 'stai't . 
towards disciplinary inter-relationships among, the faculty. Hoviever, 
.-although CUEP aroused a reasonable amount of enthusiasm during the 
•academic year 1971-72. it started losing momentum during* the next • 
yfear because of the lack of resources.- It became clear to me that at 
best it could onl^y. be a supportive device, a patchwork of ,revis ipr^^ * 
and extension of existing programs dealing with urban affairs and urban 
problems. It could not substitute for an 'urbSn-giant' university, 
and ♦! was still try ing~T?rf««l a way to acquire the equivalent of an 
"urban-grant university status" posture for. the College w I thbat having 
the financial 'base of f federal urb\an-grant universi'ty legislation. 1^ 
was still convi*)ced that Clark Kerr's i/rban-grant university cof/c4pt 
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was ideally s'uited to the particular history^ experience and current,- 
goals of City College. Urban-grant university status for City College, 
or its equivalent-, would make it possibte^o bring^together a'*wide 
range of special programs w^ich tH'e RJt^^e was ailtempt i ng* tfe initiate 
in order to ser^e^ the needs of , a more diverse student body and a 
greater variety of urban communities tban arry othen university in ' 
the nation. ' » > ' 

In fact, Clark Kerr met on Several- occasions with members of the 
«^Col lege*s Central Administration to consult and t(? make recommendations 
about possible strategies for implementation of the urban-grant 
university concept. My assistants, Dr. Camilla Auger aftd-Dr. 
Thdodore Brown, workin-g closely with the CUEP Executive Committeer^ 
went to Washington D,G. to discuss some of the CUEP and urban-grant ' ' 
university proposals with government officials and were able to 
arrange a visit to City Col lege ^'in November, 1971 of four influential 
Washi'naton officials. Those .who'came to City College for ^extens i ve , 
discussions were Dr..' Edward Davis, President Nixon's Science Advisor; 
Dr. Peter Muirhead, Associate Commi^ss iorter for Higher 'Educat ion of 



the Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Mr. Leonard Garment, 
Special White House Assistant %)r Minority Affairs; and-Mr. Theodore . 
Brittoh of the Departmeatx^f 'Housing -and Ur^ban Development. For^the ^ 
visit . I wrote a proposal, "Urban^Grant Pilot Project for City College", 
which contained most ff the essential components of what later came 
to be kpown as the Urban Educational Model. * . * 

N In tnat early proposal, I discussed several pressing reasons 
why I fel^' that the 'urban-grant* university idea was one of special 

I ' • 
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significance and cogency for City College: \^ 

*The arguments- for undertaking an urbancgrant pilot project 
at City College are manifold but only several need be given. 
First and foremost, City^ College must^educate a very speciaTx^' 
student body'with an extraordinary mix of ethnic >ackgrounds^and 
academic, preparation* By virtue* of its location, City College 
carries the largest respbns ibj U ty,^ among a.l 1 the established 
senior colleges of the City University of New York, foV the training, 
^of. Black,,^^U^S|!>anic and Asian students. Its 2900 SEEK students 
(from designated ^'poverty*' neighborhoods), and its larg§ freshman and 
sophomore cTl asses of **open admissions" students enter ing^tJbte Co Mege-^ — 
outsJde the' normal track, comprise a high percentage of the under- 
graduate population! This mean&^that through remediation, cobnbe^ling ' 
'^and tutorial services,' the College Is helping to prepare ^ thou'san&s 
•of New York City young beople for job opportunities .that.wouW 
otherwise h^ve remain^closed to them. . After. working through ' 
basic remedial and ;o6mpensatory courses administered by the College 
of Liberal Arts and/ Science, many of th^se students' wi 1 1 receive 
further training fdr a wide variety of professional careers,.. 

, Another factor that favors urban-grant status for City Co-llege 
is the presence of four major prafessional schools — Architecture, 
Education, Engipeering and Nursing — on the College ^ampus. These 
four professiprtal school s,_together wi th the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science, are in an -excellent posit Jon to develop ,new 
programs l^din^ to urban-related career options for the Opert 
Admissions and SEEK students, as well as for the academical ly\ 

students. Furthermore, the talent residing in tt^e - 
faciil^^s of all five schools can be used as the base to initiate 
the crfeation ofc new inter-d iscipinary professional centers and 
institutes in the urban afe^... ^ ' ^ 

A tnlrd consideration is^that the pri<;Je engendered by%the 
prbminende of City College gradutes in many walks of life, has 
'enabled the College to retain the 16yalty*'and devotion of its 
ajumni to an amazing degree. There is ev6ry expectation that a ' 
major alumni fuijd-ra i s^fng and .speciaj^gifts campaign can be I ^ > 
mountedUo nur€ch)funds from federal sources. The possibi 1 ity, of 
iJtanJLi^j^^rjyate' mate wiM greatly enhance the impact 

icban-gjrant funds from the federal government... 



Finally, the huge improvements in phy§^al pl^nt panned for 
City,Cone|e (...at an estimated cost of $150 ml 1 Hon. . ?r wil 1 
provide adequate, hous ing for theCollege's present academi c programs 
and the new schools, centers and Institutes which are now being . 
blueprinted asj^part' of our Academic Mas tef Plan for the .1970* s 
and beyond. The added important^advantage 'of this* construct ion 
program will h!^ the impetus given to the process, of urban renewal'^ 
iRi the entirer surrounding gedgraphical area. City College can and 
should become the nucleus of a magnificent "educational park" or 
mini -city- • , . • ^ • - * 
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^ I then proceeded to enumerate some of the specifics of the Academic 



Master Plan that Cit^ College wa5 developing ''to make the urban-grant 



idea a reality." This Academic Master Plan was outVrnj^d u;iden, three . ' 

headings: I - "Experiments/ in Remedial Education anjj PrpnCollege 

* * '*}.'*'. 
- ^ . • . • - • • • . " , , - A • :« 

> P^reparat i,on"; I! - "Al te^rnat ives to Undergraduate.^Educslt;ion'';- 

A,\l ' "New Inter-d iscip.l^nary Professional and Graduatie Programs.". 
• ' - * ■' ' . * 

Under Heading ! - "Experiments in Remedial Education and Pre-'- 

College Preparation",' 1 stated 'that City' Col lege had "pioneered iri the 

r I 

development df innovative teaching techniques for remed lat'ion". ' I 

* ' . . . . • — ^ , 

pointed out that a Wri.tin*^ ^Laboratory had been established, under the 
direct Ton. of .'Professor Mina SbaugTinessy, 
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• " ^|to -provide intensive individual help for Open Admissions: ' ^' - 
- -and SEEi< students w?th'language probl ems . . . the continuing indiVi^uaJ. 
attent-Jon that' they receive is -'gea red to theM r particular heeds and 
'rates of pro9r.ess..and..t6'ssens' the sense of ''al ienation and Tack of 
..^cohf idence of. -f irstrVe^r Stjtonts encountering a large urban 
. . '^W^^sitY -fdr wbiiih't i 1 1 -prepared, the curriculum 

Vdevj^ Toped for- <^ be published to serye^as a model for 

At h^r -urban Oco I lege^s throughout the "country". ' 

. ^ (The last prom i se vyas^"ful ^-.1 led through the publication by Oxford 
■7. .^-,^^!Y^^^*^y ''^^ft^^ thWlate Mina SKaughnessy 's cl^ic in the field, 

"'-;?^r.rprs;^cf''i^ other remedial programs 

* the^plannring .^.tage" "(a^ -great .number have since been implemented - 

-see Chapter Sj^and c9riGlude.ct my remarks concerning Part I of the * 
■ ^Acad^/tq.-Mast^ -statement:* 

e'/-* ' '^itV College'- i s exp!lffp?ng, the feasibiMty^'^pf running an 
: .^•^^^^^'"^^"^^^^'9*^ school under the joint jurisdiction of tHe* ' 
College and the Board of Education -.which could advance innovation 
in urtan t;e^.pii:Lng.;.^^^ training.*, .'such an arrangement 

X W9u>d^^.f>rj&v:ide- stbdent-^:^ t/ the; high school with an extremely rich 
Z-:?^^* l^rnr.rig ^ €(n^Dl^*' S^qbstanti numbers of them fo enter 

. ;*th€ CoM'egTe' as freshmen w^th.^much -better preparation than might ^ 
.-.•.•otherwise be possibly". • . . . 

•I " •**.•*. 

(thJs.-J^Qmj^^^ afsp" beenyfulf 11 l.ed.-:^ Chapter 3) . 
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Under Heading 11 - *'A1 ternatives to Undergraduate Education", 

I 'spoke about City Col legehav ing an obligation - ift flTlTi^rnent of 

Its historic mandate to "educate the children of the whole people" 

to ' ^ ' ■ ' . 

"develop a series of alternatfve approaches to undergraduate 
education that would help match the wide spectrCim of interests and 
. abilities of our student body and woul.d emphas ize*^ those aspects of 
particular significance to the urban community**. 

"Under this rubric, I mentioned the filot Program in Humanistic 
5tudjes (which did not succeed in its original form but finally 
evolved into the program "Liberal-Arts, /re-Prof^ss ionaf Studies 
and Public Policy" discussed in Chapter A) and the new Ethnic • 

'^Studies Departments, The Ethnic Studies Departmerlts are treated 
more fully in Chapter 5 as well as the as - yet --unfilled hope 
expressed in .this, early proposal that 

- ■ 1*^ 

"through the introduction of such courses* as the Intep- 
Cultural Survey Course, the new Ethnic Studies Departments would . 
actually worK against the tendency, evident in our city and 
others, to ethnic myopia and cultural atopiism". 

The third progratm mentioned under Heading* II was performing arts, 

with the promise that the- Col lege would establish ''^new undergraduate 

professional degree options on both the artistic and technical 

levels"... I also stated that . ' . ' . 

^ '"the resident artist, visiting lecturers, special productions 
and other, act ivi ties envisaged within the framework of the Ce/iter 
(The Leonard Davis Center for Performing Arts) will not only serve 
the students in thgf Center but also help to enriclfi the cultural 
climate dn^the campus as well as provide splendid cultural programs 
for the surrounding community". 

With the completion of the architecturally beautiful Aaron Davis 
Hall (after a ^series of delays - see Chapter 8) and the approval of 
the B.F.A. (Bachelor of Fine Arts) degree, these promises are being 
fulfilled witii.distinctiol^, , . • 



i 
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Under Heading III - "New Interdisciplinary Professional and 
' Graduate Programs'*, this early blueprint of the College's Academic 
Master Plan argued for th^expansion of .the College's "curricular, 
research and service capacities to the^point where it coulcj more * 
properly respond to the insistent problems of its urban environment". 
It promised to 



"improve existing courses in 'the urban fteld and aid in the design 
.of new teaching programs at both the undergraduate and graduate levels" 

It promised certain urban-related interd i scipHnary research activities 

and "in the area of community problem-solving", if talked about making 

the College's "talents and resources available to local groups working 

on local problems as well as to New York City d§encies". Under the 

same heading^ this ear47 yfcluepr int stated that 

Xity College is now formulating plans for bold new medical 
and health sciences programs. We are proposing to establish a 
Center of Medical •andl4ealth Sciences with several major components: 
one component focussing, on some form pf medical training, a second on 
an Inter-^prof ess ioncil heal th services program involving the Schoo-ls ' 
of Nursing and Engineering and.the Department of Clinical Psychology, 
and a third leading to the creation of a novel type of pre-medical » 
program with intensive science preparation, some community medicine 
experience j^nd perhaps even clinical expfl^t^ure*'. 

(Much of this early thinking under Heading III was later implqnented - 
through the Sophie Davis School of Biomedical Education, the Health 
Technology Program, the "enriched" pre-medical program, and in other 
ways - see Chapter 6.) K 

/ I concluded this ear l^lBfeeprfnt for the City College Master 



1% 



Plan with the statement: « 

"It is evident that the urban edOcational leadership role 
envisaged fbr' City College can only be accomplisfied by supplementing 
the city-state budget Cith an infusion of federal /unds matched by 
private gjving. A.stable mechanism for federal funding would be the 
conferring of urban-grant statu's on the college and, similarly, 
private giving could be placed'dn a secure f-diindat ion by raising 
capital gifts and endowment funds. Federal qr^n-grant university 



status for City Col l-ege matched by private giving on a geperous scal-e 
from incTividuals, foundations and corporations will enable the College 
to build a great future on the foundations of its illustrious past." 
/' ^ • » 

The/afore-ment loned memorandum, JUrban-Granti Pilot Project for 

City College", thgt I prepared for the Visiting Team from Washington 

D.C. in November 1971 was^essentially the first bjueprint of an academi 

master plan,. ' l.was attempting to sdll , in reality, a federal urbao* 

grant program to key persons in the executive branch ^of the federal 

government. The discussionswith the 'Visiting Team were followed up 

wi th in^Uie^^xt several months by visits to Washington by Drs,' Brown, 

Auger and myself to confer with key congressmen involved in higher 

education legislation (e.g. Sena tor-*,Jacob Javits, Representatives 

Ogden Raid, Albert Quie, James Scheuer, and John Brademas).* Tt became 



clepr by mid-1972 that, despite friendly interes.t ijj^/the notion of 
an urban-gr^t University in the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government, comprehensive federal funding to urban 
"colleges could not realistically be expected in the near future:^ Sjrtce 
1 had tried to sell ^he urban-grant proposal as a^^ whole package and had 
not succeeded. It was necessary to rethink Its applicability and that 
of Its component parts at City College. It was as if ^one stage In' an 
experiment had failed and a new methodology had to be foUnd. H had 
started oift with broad ' concepts .and a sweeping program and had to 
retrace my steps and refine my^ plans to asJFgw^ specific prog rains that 
rea*l istical ly could be Implemented and turned. into a base-for a 
brdader program later.* * - a: 



• # 



I was stiir confident that the urban-f raiVf''^k^\^H concept 
was an ide$ whose time Had come - indeed, was" Jimg ovfefdue'i*^'?-6ut, 



while Wilting for others to accep.t Ht, it* was stilfthe obli^aVion 
of my , administration ancT the -facul tyto Interpret the trends to best 
•prepare Cl^y College students to take their place in the ranks of those 
who would help solve the problems of the Seventies and Eighties. We 
had, therefore, to concentrate our efforts on the skil*1ful use of the 
many different federal programs which were included in current ). 
legislation in order^to support educational innovation. We a'lso had 
to begin to rely, I was ,conv i need , on the alumni, private foundations and 
corporations Tor financial .support of major new educational, ventures. ^ 
In the interim, I continued to use the November. I97I ''Urban Grant 
Pilot Project'* memorandum to^tructuce City College development, to 
give substance to my thinking about the urban mission of the College 
and to define tho'se steps that would hetp make the urban-grant university 
hdea a real>|ty in the future. . ^ \ ( * 

§3 The Urban Educational Model ' • ' 

In speaking about the November ^971 "Urban Graat-R.iiot Project'* 

jnemo as the genesis of the '*Uri>an Educational Modey f^d to give..'' 
credit to the groups and ind ividual s. who contributed to' its formulation. 
I have acknowledged my^ 1/idebtedness to Clarltd-Kerr whose wrltirias and 
personal express ions^of.. interest in City College provided. Inspi ratfon 
anrf guidance in our planning. The Middle States Report of ) 96^ and, ^ 
to sqme extent, j^he Cartey memorandum contributed to our thinking 
§'b'cfat'if\ftierican higher education in an urban^ setting and, in particular, 

^.the:;^5peci,a'UYole. that. City College might play. I consijlted on a 
teoula'r B^sJ-i-.w^'th the other members of Central Admiiii strat ion - 

;throUgH;/t8\^T^i;jlent**s Cabinet which £'onsist:ed during the first year 




or two not only of the other chief officers of the^College but also of 
representatives of the Faculty Senate, ,the Student Senate ahd tl- 
Alumni Association, 1 met.wTth all the Deans^ the Executive Committee 
of the. Faculty Senate and the Executive Comm^ttfee of the -Student Sienate 
through, the President's Advisory Council. It was customary for me 
to meet on a regular basis with the Ch. irperson of the Faculty Senate 
anrH^at- frequent- interval s with the Executive Committee of the Faculty 
Senate. I Attended most of the monthl^y meetings of^^^^TFa^\ty Senate. 



I was given the opportunity to influence the governance?^ slBfc,tiite7of 
the Faculty Senate early in -my admini stratfUPTnd was instrumental ' 
in creating the Faculty Senate Educational Pol icy ^ommi ttTse^to encourage 

i 

college-wide input^rnto the educational planning for the, College. 1 
spoke to many chapters of the City College Alumni Association, was 
invited to. attend, a 1 1 meetings of the Ci ty^^Col lege Fiind Board, and 



/ 



created^ an addi.tional advisory committee to the College,^ cal led the' 
Board of Visitors, consisting of distinguished alumni and non-a)umni ^ 

citizens Who could be helpful in the planning of the College's future. ^ 

> ' \ 1 ^ * 

All of these forums and many individuals had an iftipact on the 

blueprinting of the Academic Waster Plan for City College during 

my "presidency. But •) must say that several mare formal consuJtative 

mechanisms created during the two-year period r from' the, Fal 1 of . 1972 

^o the Fall of 197^ - at the suggestion of the Chairman of the Eacujty 

Senate Executive^.^onimi tteev Dr. Alice fhandler, helped to transform 

theOofty rhetoric of ijry *'Urban Grant Pilot Project" memo i^ito the more 

subdued and.concrete'^rmulation of the Urban Educational Model. I ' 

am referring especi-a^lv to. the. useful roles^'p'^Y^d. by the Binder . 



J, 



and Anderson "tbmm I trees. 



The Bjnder Committee was af^lty committee^pf nine members 

representing the Col 1 ege' C3^Arts and Science and ''the various profes- 

> f . > . ^ . 

sjonal schocils atvCity College - appointed in consultation with the ^' 
Faculty Senate andxhair^d by Professor Frederick Binder (Department 
^ of Social, and Psychological Found^t ions^^chool- of Education). It 
•'was supposed to makfe recommendations concern ing"*" an academic develop- 
ment plan for City' College and its report was issued in December I973. 
^ In" the first part of the report'entitled-"Ratlonale .for Change", the 
Committee made a very compelling statement:. ^ . 

'The paradoxes -of the professional IJves of City College faculty 
are legion and not accidental. They have been trained for an elitist 
[profession, but they are asked to perform democratic t^s-/ they have 
often written dissertations. on abstruse Siibjects, but they are teaching 
remedial writing and mathematics; thev/a^re cpmmitted to the book, - 
but their students have been cul tural iy 'shaped by television artd film; 
. they have studied a bocJy of culture tHfe't i s' fundamental ly Western 
European, but they teach niany. students^ who are Black'and Asian and • 
Spanish; they pay bomage to the history of western literature, but 
they are surrounded by the-consequences of American history. and the ' 
political presence of America; they ?re in, departments ; that reflect ' 
inherited disciplines, but thei.r work is involved with the culture of - 
Hill the world, with the,languag^ that is spoken by Amerkaos^ and with ^ 
subjects that',mMSt* be taught in an interdiscrpl inary fash'^ibn. One 
lists all ^hese paradoxes collectively becau'^e they form a backgfovind 
against which City Co) 1 ege. e^ucatprs^ seek to accompj ish their cent*ral . 
desire: the humanistic training of a new generation 6f students." 

_t ' ' ' . ' . • 

The Binder Committee proceeded to make a cogent analysis of all 

facets of an academic development Frlan*f6r City College cover ing>such 
^tppics as: "quality of campus life", "education for a diverse student 

body", 'Jprof ess idnal and vocational needs of students", "high schoo/1 
t artictilatTon", "graduate articulation", and ending with the provocative 
^ section "The Challenge of the Future"., 'Under the last category^ the 

Binder Committee supported my plans for the estaWJ-ahn!gxU-<Jf^ seri'es 
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of centers and Institutes which could ''Strengthen the College by, helping 
it to ^form its urban mission more effectively". The, Binder Committee 
continued its analysis of the ffroposed centers and i nsti tutes_of--^her^ 
evolving urban educational mg^iei-'as-iTJTJ ows : 




■»e President, while aware of the problems of governance- involved 
■^n building innovative new institutes and centers, has argued that 
s^ich educational units, addressed to particular scholarly and^ teaching 
problems, strengthen xhe mstltution in. several ways. Firs^t, they 
^allow the College to maintyain its-on-gojng established programs and 
still be responsive to urban citizens and the urban setting^ Second, . 
they attract and hold superior students who take work throughout/the 
College. Third, they facilitate inter- and mul ti-discipl inar^tstudies, 
thereby all-owing students ^and facul ty' members to move beyond We ^ 
boundaries of ingle department within the College. Finally, they 
demonstrate to potential supporters and funding agenj;ies on whom ^^e 
College must rely in a varie^ty of ways that City College can rei'pond ; 
to legitimate, changing educatio^l needs which d^emand the involvement 
/^nd cooperation of experts from many fields*.'* 

The work of the Binder -Committee was most valulable in both validat- 

ing the Urban Educational Model and placing it witbin the contp^ct of a 

total acad^ic development plan for the College. The total context was 

emphasised in Chairman Binder's Preface^to his committee's report: 

* • 

"We have endorsed President Marshak's plans 'for the creation and 
support of centers and instTtutes designed td foster , a distinctive , 
urban-metropolitan university. His vVsion, hj.s enthiisiasm and his » 
labors, we believe, are woi^hy of . our support, .At- the same time, 
however, we have not lost bight of the fact that this college has 
served and will continue t4j^ serveM:he majority of its students > through 
existing programs in the 1 IteraJ. art^ and ttie'.professLions. It is our 
strong conviction that'the health of the College 1:5 dependent upon 
attending-^to the longrStSnd irig needs of the institution as we have 
known it 'no less^than. upon striking out in new. d i rect ions. It js to 
be hoped that this document will help facilitate the.. labor, cooperation* 
and financial supports ftecessary to ensure that the future of City 
C(illege will' be' even more glorious than its past*^' ^ ' . 

.Faculty Senate Chairman Chandler ^s comment on. the Binder Report is 



also worth quoting: 



"According to the BJnder Report, the future of the Coll.egfe is 
integral ly^ bound up with its libera Karts tradition.. Just because 



^^iJi^Jis_\jy^be-^€^ the moral storm," the College must, more : (, 

an ever^ continue to f6ster a broadly Humanistic education for 
all its students." • , • 

^ ^ The Anderson Committee was^ a committee of three facu 1 ty appointed * 

by th^ Faculty Senate and chaired. by Professor Clarence Anderson • 

(Department of Civil Engineering- of the SchooTof 'Engineering) . tfre 

other two membeiS WerePrpfessor George McDonal'd, (of the SEEK program), 

^artd. Professor Samuel Mintz (of the'.English Department) . The Anderson * 

ReportXpppeared several^ months after the Binder Report and w^s basically 

ihtended as a critique of the Binder Report. One center that it supported 

v^ry strongly, the. Center* for Academic^ki 1 Is, was later establ j s^^<^ pai 

of the Urban Educational tiodel. The Anderson Report was very similar In 

spfrit to the Bin'cier Report but- toojc the trouble of giving its priorities 

to the various centers*" institutes and programs under the rubric of th'e 

Urban Educational Model. ^For example, fts low ranking of the pilot ^ 

jProgram for Humanistic Stud ies . 1 ater influenced th« decision to 

4 

discontinue the program as pa,rt of the retrenchment process following 
the fiscal crisis of 1976 (see Chapter 4). On the other hand, some ' : . 
of tjie center's, Tnstit^tes and prbgrams to which .the' Anderson Committee 
gave the highest priority, (6*g. Center^f Commufii cat ions and Public 
Pojicy) could nev^r get off the ground becaus^ nq funds could be, found 



to cr'eate them. . ' * | 

B^|||rirVf 197^ I had appointed Professor Al ice Chandler as Vice 
President for Institutional Resources as the ffrst step iji the posslb-te 
lauftchlng df a m'ajor Development Campaign for CityiCol lege. Dr. * . 
Chandler proceeded to organ^lze'a three-day worli*)^ at 'the Greystone 
Conference Center in Rjverd^e in June 197^, attended by approxlma,tel)^. 
ho administratorsf and representatives of, the^facufty and student senates, 
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at which the Binder . and Ahderson reports were discussed in depth. 

The deliberations of the Greystone Conference led to a sharper 

consensual formulation df the corrtemporary urban mission of City 

Co'l lege, called, the '-'Urban Educational Model" (UEM) and to a strong 

endorsement of^ the' des i^abi 1 1 ty of a D6veloj)ment Campaign. These 

decisions made it possible for' Dr. Chandler ah'd myself to prepare * 

the UEM bro'cKu re .during the Suitimer of 1^974. Tfie UEM brochure served 

as the basic document for the Development Campaign v^ich was 

informally started in September 197^ and officially launched in ' 

November 1975 (see Chapter 8) .^During the Summer of 197^, I was 

invited tg write an article entitled "Problems and ProSpects of an 

Urban Public'Oniversity" for a special issue of the journal of the - 

American Academy, of Arts- and Science, "Daedulus", appearjng on the 

tenth anniversary of the first student riots on the Berkeley campus 

in 196^. ^ This article gave me an opportun i t]||^to expjain the cpncept* 
• ♦ 

of . the Urban Educational Model to a national 4Wf^nce. 

Under the rubric of* the^Urban Educational, (iodet, Crty College' 

defined three major goals as follows: > 

"U To redefme tradi^tional boncepts of the "educable" 
by reaching oyt to students of all ages,' backgrjpyYids and degrees 
of preparation in the metropolitan area and to,;^urn out well- 
educated graduates who will serve thAcity wi^fi diligence and 
dedication. In' puhsurng *£hi s go^B^Bi^ necessary to keep 
constantly in mind that the Veali^^^H||pen^acce$s .cannot- be^ 
a.l lowed to undermine the Col lege ^^Hjjutat^on for, academic ' ^ 
'excellence. '0."* ^> ^~ 

' 2. ' To develop rigorous urban curricula pf intere^st to student^ 

both in the liberal arts and professional fields in-order to produce 
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leaders capable of dealing sensitively pad tntel Kigently with the 
perplexing problems of the urban communi.ty. In pursuing this gdal; 
the College must maintain its historic commitment to the cenCrality of' 
liberal arts education whi le ^developing meaningful ^programs in response-^ 
to new re&earcli and to new societal needs, ' ' 

3- , To channel ko the maximum extent possible the- research ^nd- 
service' energies o^the faculty iij conjunction with student jliterrv 
ships — to improx^ the quality -of urban life. Our objective here is 
to 'expand ^and develop programs that benefit the conmunity of which the 
Coll.egejs an integra'l .part- Acceptance' of this goal increases the 
College's capacity for service within the metropolitan area," ^ ^ 

. The threfe major goals of the Urban Educbtionaf Model -enumerated 

above wtfre not arrived 'at Ifcghtlv^ Some sense of the reasdninfl which 

led to th"e selection of these three major goals can^e gleaned from 

•sonje statements in my Jl^idulus ar^icle^JWinter 1975). The^tbne was 

set by a marvelous quotation from Eric Hoffer; to wit: 
^ ,. ' ^ ' ' ^ . 

"Not a single human achievement was conceived or realized in. the 
bracing atmosphere of steppes, forests or mounta in'tops: Everything 
was conceived .and realized in the crowded, stinking little cities /\ 
of Jerusalein, Athens, Florence, Shakespeare 'sij-ondon, Rembrandt's-' i 
Amsterdam, Tbe villages, the suburbs,* are for theidropouts , , ,we will ^ 
decay; we.will decline if we can't make our cities viable, That'^s;' 
where Amer i can destiny will be d'ecided - in the cities,*' 

I then remarked, that sin9B, ih the,modern era (certainly In the United* 

States) » universities are the ch'^f agents o\^soc iaf change, ^ ' 

.''Public institu^mns of higher learning located in *the inner, 
cities are-irr^a class%^their own: financial ^support rom the public 
coffers obi iges:* these edOt^tional ,inst i tutions to-serve all members of / 
the urban, comnuinity; locat iSff in* the inner; city propels these 'educational 
insU-tutions into a consc ious\on<rern for 't|ie al l-pervas i|^e and .exacer- . 
bating probleins.of ghetto Uffi^\^t outside their gates,^ The urban ' 
publjp ""'^^'"si^yjj^at^f^^^ inner city is truly part of the urban • 
environment and rnt^'^^fespond to the insistent pressured* upon. it. by a.' 
throughgoin^^eassessment of i ts- educational priorities an^ functions^,/*' 

This wds followed by an analysTs of ttie in/t ftut ional role of sticb * * 

Universities ^-a^pd led to an identification ofv the three. njajor goals ^. 



I tried .to convey a similar message J^n the UEM brochure when I 



wrote: ^ 

**The^ problems of urban America "command Sustained attention. 
Widespread^ poverty and unemployment, inadequate 'health and legal 
services. Deteriorated housing>, outmoded 'transportation systems, 
rising crime and violence, and hazardous air and watQr pollution*' 
threaten the well-being and survival' of our great metropolitan 
centers *. .The crisis of New York City reflects a deepening crisis 
for cities everywhere... The urban pub\l ic unfversity cannot ignore 
these problems, for the fates of our cities and of the colleges 4 
l|)cated Within them ar^ inextricably entwined. In order for*the |* 
urban public university to fulfill its responsibilities. Ft must 
respond to the urgent needs of a citizenry that'lQoks to it for 
leadership an^ skills. It must provide sound educational 
foundat-i^ons and career' opportuni ties to the thousSnd^ of students 
who come; to it each year. And it must marshal its many assets ^ its 
scholarship and erudition, its heritage of humanistic values, and . 
its capacity fo^N^r^tlve research - and bring them to bear on the 
momentous problems of American society. 



Whichever rationale. If any, is persuasive to the reader y the 

one spelled out in the Daedulus ar4:icle or , the one el-aboi^ted in the 

. • ■ ^ ' 

UEM *Brochtire - the fact remains that I was gropjng to find an 

appropriate restatement in modern terms of tjie historic pledge 

of^l^ity College: / to eduQate. *'the children df the whole i people'' . 

and to serve the metJ^oboMtan comcnunFty. The. thitee goals ofi trie 

Urban Educational Moael befcame ye^hicle for this rejstatament . 



V '^^l ^Ea^'of the^jJ5M^,goal^cpn^trtuted a» ma j?)/ (jhallenge and nqtval l three' 

* ^\'t, .goals werd^implefnentfid-Vith equal ,iuccJ^ss/br equ^l approbation. The^ 
. - • ' - '^r^jb^iriirig^hapiiifs of 'theSe* ''K^piQi rs"^ baslcal ly^l^ecount the fail.ufes 
tb.e successes,, , the :opposit^§!l and the remarkable expressions of 



. ••.-SupRQft. t^f ■ •! /experienced iff pusht.t}g.:1}orwar'd the implementation . 



:eric: .:y... <v ' 
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' . Thus, Goal 1 .of the Urban Educat ional Moddl is dealt with in 

Chapte^ 3 .under the title ^*Open Access, Open Admissions and Open 

Warfare^U -In the. Daedulus article, this goal Ms articulated under. 

the title: 'To P<^omote the Widespread DiffusJ<# of Skills and* 

Knowledge.*', Whatever the title, it is the story of dedicated City 

College faculty pioneering in the, .d envelopment of a serieS'of in- 

novatij^e teaching technique's for remediation (whether in Basic 

Writing, College Skills or \jn Mathematics) or treat fnga^en.ter 

* • • ,/ 

for Academic ^kill's; or securing grants to increase the numberjs of 

minority students In &uch disciplines as Science, Engineering and 

■ . " ^ . ■ 

Biomedicine; or helping w-ith-the r'urrtculum d«f!5ign for an experi- 
mental comprehensive higfi s'chool pn the City College campus. THese 
positive efforts are played out aga in^^a- background of fiscal 
austerrty throughout the decade (reaqWng. d i saster proportions in 



I976)^d varying degrees 'oiF opposition- from members of the Cfty ' 
College community 'and fellow New Yorkers^ ' , - . 

Chapter 4, entitled. **LibeVaT Arts ir^^^n Urban 'fovi roriment**, 

discusses that part, of Goal 2 of .the^Urban'^Educajrion.al Mod,el per-^ ^ 

4f • . . . ' * . . 

'ta«ining to 1 ibjeral arv65. The changing compositipn of the s^tudenr . 

bocJy and the declining student ^interest in traditional *lilSeral arts 

disciplines during the decade of. the Seventies -',a national pbeilom- 

.enon J- encouraged experiments .in non-fradi t iOnaT liberal artS';edu- ^ 

catlpn at City College* ' Thesp experimejits, running ,the. gamut frop-/ 
• ' ^' ^ <• ' . , ' • ' 

the short-fiv^d Pjlot Program m:Hum^l$tfc Studies ta the highly' 

successful Leonard^ Davi.s Cjsjter for the Performi*ng Arts, are ^ 



,j|escrlb€d iri this CHapt^r. After the f Iscaj\crisis of 497^, f V"*! ty 



efforts were! redoubled to "humanize" and 



jnize" the liberal arts 



CMrricuJum. fs)^ interdi sciplmary Core* Cur ricujum was approved 'by 

_thfi Faculty Ciuncil ,(of the CoMeg6 of Arts andV^ciedce) and serious 

attention was-^iven to striking out in new direcyions to forge a clea 

1 

link between a\lib.eral 3rts-centered currrcujum pre-profes^onal 
clusters ^f coul^ses prlenteti towards publ id* pel icy\ Th^pter 4 con- 
cludes with a summairy of -the set of "Liberal Arts,/ We-Prof ess ional 
and Public Policy" prpgrams that are^^b^ing funjJed by^a major ^^ant 
'.from the Mellon Foundation. • * - 

Chapter 5, entn.tled "Ethnicity, Ethnic Studies and the Third 

i ■ ■ ■ ♦ ' ■ ■ . . 

World",- is, in. a sense, a continuation of Chapter 4 on the changes 

- . " ' ' ^ . • - ^ • 

in liberal arts, education triggered by th^ turbulent social forced* 

of art urba*i jpnvi ronment The increasing role of non-White ethnic-* 

groups in New York City (and other large American cities} and theif* 

iGondierns wT^th ethnic Heritage ^d cultural jdentity^ ^S^"^ tr^ns- 

^"^^^ed into ethnjc^ studies departments. Chapter 5 tr'aces the tf'ans-* 

fdrmation of the Department of -Unban and Ethnic Studies into four 

ethjjic s.ti^dhes* departments (Asi§n, Black, Jewi sh ^and- Puertb Rican) 

^ndl the CDmprehehsive Urban Educational Model with its well-defined 

•goals., During the early Seventies, the four'^fethnic studies depart-- 

> " ^ \ , ' . 

men ts' consolidated their separate department^y^^^^s^atus (v^'th varying 

degfees of success, as wi Tl, be \l i scribed) and Impacted on the formu- 

ia'tion and fmple^enlf&t ion .of Jghe Urbah^Educat ional Model. , In the 

. . • ' * ^ . Y ' • ' ' - ^- . 

late Seventies, solne of the ethnr\c 'Studies departments part iciffeterf; 
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• ^ ' ' ' ..'•*•• **. ' • . • ' vi-'/*.'*T • 

actiyel.y In the' ^Orvt-ernat-io'nal Uat ion*' of, the Urban Etlucatr<5rTa'i'' ^ • 

• Model with' par;f/?cul4p'enfphas ls on the, rfeeds. of "Th!r>-WorXd^\ v.,v-'-'- > 

riafions.^^ The role of the Bl ack- Studies Departmjint;,*;Av6rfc . , 

closely with otherT departments in the CoJ-tege/af Xnt-^^^^ //" ' •. 

.Science 'a^d the/prbfess ional .sqhopls at^'Qtty CoMege' c6n- J . ' 

. nectjprt^ with. the/Niger.ian'-l>,S. Wojl^hop on. i!Techj^b.Tog.jcal .^yelp^*' • 

ments of Nigeria'^, is a laudable 'example^&^pr^^ 

S-copcludes wi th a brief discuss ion- of" sdnreJUD^f-iT^^ 

, .namel^y ethe*.interethnic programs'.. * '^Xj '^^ ' y^^ - ' • 

• • . * ' * * Probably *the pro/rani'most. closely idenVlf led • ' " 

Educational Model -at City Co4;lege was theJ'^fqmecU^-^lv^^^ '7^' 

' * ' - • i'' . - - • » • 'T" ^ ' . . ^ v.. ^ 

- Howe;Y.er , the^ B ijomedi ca 1 Program- y/as^ onl y ^qa^^^xampl e ; v . 

^♦V/'' ffe'siiprial;' studies' -part of Goal 2.;of ,.f>5^Vr& y' -. 

: "'-/ Ot}ler, examples were the s,ik-year &^.^j^.'^J:iD,/'p 

S ' . Stud.ie5;-^oa; tha.f iVe;-ye&'|;.^rp^ram^J^^^ T . /,-'V;;/;>'.^\ T -Szy 

' T'^-^/'" " * ' * * I - - " ,1*'.' ' y.y * , '-.--'>•*-".>"- . • - " r^^j^'-.-r - 

- ; t^e^e' programs had in;'6onmK?hv»^^e;.^^ l 

• * --U ,-rThe, faculty s^^Vecteid'a^ivi^^-I^^^^ ; * /: 
. - ' ^die^ermined th4\uiTtfa4"'r^ ,\ 

V ^ dent^^ir\ a way^-th^i^vyftuM^^T^ / \ , - j 

'* ' humaWit i'<::^^ , ^ . . •> - 

v^^^on^P'f ^^ " ' ^ 

• ' "''^t^<>duptipp^.^5 ' 
;c ^freshTiia^;^nd/t^i^^^ , 
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3) ^he clI.EM^al, laboratory,, or field work associated 'with, the 
profe ^oru kT courses gaye the- undergraduate student .exposure to the^ 
urgent needs of jth^; urban community.' This early and continuous 
exposure* to the^ problrems of the city during the impress ion«ible 
col lege'-years ' ihcreaiSBd the chances of the graduate accepting a 
rale in the urban community through the choice of a career in an 
urban-oriented'.profession-, a munioipal agenc.y, or one of the new 
institutions 'concerned with public needs. 

k)' The currlculum for the spec.ified cafeer goal received an u.rban 
emphasis. This- Was accpmpl si he.d '•through the inclusion in the 'inte- 
grated curriculum o'FTTbe'ral arts- and science coul-ses illuminating 
the conditions of urt?an life and demonstrating the desperate heed 
for talented persons to become involved in the ?inpr(5vem'ent of the 
quality of life in the citfes^^ 

, Chapter 6, .eHtrtled {Training Tomorrow's Urban Professionals and 
Affirmatrve Ac^ionr".r d i scusses -two of the^integra^ed liberal 
arts-profess iona'l...programs devefoped under the' rubric iDf t|te Urban 
Educatioaal >1odel • The' Urban Legal Studies Program is considered ' 

•first and then the Biomedical F^rogram is treated at some .length*.'' 
The discussion of the Biomedical Progra/n includes^ the biomedical 

i - • • \ . . • 

suit and the biomedical trial ancf^the entire atcount * reveai s plainly 
and painful ly-rthe pjtfalls of trying i^to ''humanize'' and "urbanize'^ 
pi^ofessional.. education within the-^^ocio-pol it ical milieu df'ti^^ 

York Cityi- The B/om^dical' Program. became a bellweather of tl^" 

• • . < ' ' 

capability of- City College to maintain and update its humanistic 

I ' • * , ' ^ ^ • A ^ 

mission, for a multiTethnic student body during the decade of the 
Seventies. ' Its -continued ^success despite ethnic- iVitolerance^nd*- . 
judicial insensi tivi ty 'augurs'wel 1 for the .adaptabil ity of CTty , 



CoU^ge to the constantly changing demands placed upon it by a 
city in- flux. * ' \ 

. Chapter 7*contains,,a discussion of the implicati^rfe of*:Go^T 



3 of 'the Urban Educational Model, namely the development'of resfearch 

pi^ogranjs and the provision of service 'in the areas related to the 

quality of urban life. This included .s ignificant communi ty service 
. • ' 

and^ as=s I stance to- New York ei^t^iVi projects which the College could 
enter wit*h special competency/and whixh the ct>mmun'ity grecltly desired 

and needed ^Goar3 of the Urban Edgcat'ional Model led to the creation ' 

/ . ^ » - C ' ^ ' ^ V 

of an Office of Public and Community Affairs, which gave structure to*'' 

the College's efforts to serve 'the- neighboring and Is^rger urban com-?, 

muni ty^- -Many -Pecent develoflhents ^n thje Ci.ty-Eol lege campus possessed 

great potential for i^pr:oving the quality o.f lifeMn the neighbor-"^ * 

hood of Cit.ty Col lege^arid \for setting an .example of how the shared 

concerns of .^.public university and- an urban community could be 

transformed 'Irtto constructive action for mutual benefit.. These \ 

developments are described in Chapter 7 and are placed withi^n the 

; J' ^ 

framework of the Urban Grant Unive'rsttty c^)ncept. Thi? chapter con- 
eludes with some early history of 'cthcf'^Ur^^^ concept, - 

the rol% of Ci ty* Col lege* in the xre^*tici^^|^ (Ccxnmittee for Urban 

Program Universities) and the present siai^ of Urban Grartt University 
legislation (initiated by CUPU)' ' • >/a ' ^ • 



conclude the present chapter, "jfcjri the Ffve Demands to the^Urba 
Educational Model^^ with the observation^ thaVj ^have come fulV 
Circle si,nce"Goal 3^of the^Urban Eduiational Model is ^eiajly the 
motivating force behind the Urban Grant University. Wne underlying 
theme of Clark Kerr's Phi Beta Kappa address/-/with wKich I startfe^ 
iihls chapter - is fairly close to the arguments given Jn support of 



,Goal 3 of the Urban Educatiortal^MoBel? Inrmy>>15a.edulus^^ 



■J 



the^UEM'^brochure'N Hovyever, thej^iro^^oun^ 
Is the meaning -of the ch6lce 'of Vtt.t le of fcheV* inernbirs .t- i^Ac?»de^^^^ 
Renewal in the Seventies'* , ^ lis that 'tb/& substantial ^ccompVlVhitt^^^^ 
o« City College undfer the rub>^i C' .^f Gbkl s I jand 2 ojp the Urbfen ESu^ 
cational Model have placed i t*. 'm^| much* irrk:)re ad^ 

to innfJlemen-t Goal 3 during th6 decade of the -Eig^jes* The red^^ons 
why community outreach,^ ^improving the qualjty of urban life, and 
urban-grant status can now become more than-rhetorfc-,' and ^the ^ — 



possibilities of a new partnership 'between City ColliiQe and .its 
surrounding communi.ty will jajl be discussed Vn tha^JiS^ 7 i 
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*5 »■ ^ ' J.' . Opep^Admissions, Open Warfare^nd Open Ao£ess / ' 

I'iV/ X)p>'nt< Adipj ss Tons ( 1 970* 1 976) . ' ' » ;:" ^ ' 

.uo;;^ ° Jne -most .compi icated, controversial, long-term issue confronting 
.'^pHv« IJ^H^ge during my presidency — and e^n^today was -fhe . 
1 ms^4-ttlti6n of a change in adrpisslons pol icy on Septembjer ;:J^^;*1^7P- ^. ; 
otfede by.'the BHE that cardie to be known throughdtit the country ^as^^ f-' 
%en.^Adml ssi.ons » V ^ -^ /^ f 

' ^.ppen Admissiotjs for City dol lege was a misnomer from its very 
incepjtJon^and the widespread' and persistent misconceptions of Open 

' .1 . ' ■ ° •' ■ • - . 

Admissions, in and of themselves, produced some of the unfortunate , 
conseqjuences ^to which 1 fs^priglnal* opponents could point In later years 
with satisfied vindication. The Open Admi^ssions policy atloptetf by 
the! BHE ^or September I97O - .five years before projected starting 
date In an eai;l'ier Master Plan - did not guarar^tee a place at City 
College any other senTor college of the City Univers i'ty) to ev^ry 
graduate of a New York Ci'ty public high school. Under Open Actnitssions 
pol 1 cy.^ students *whp maintai ned )pn 80^ high sch(j^l average or better, or 
who finished in the t^d^alf^bf their graduating class, could enter 
CUMY- senior college* High school graduates with lesser'grades^ or cMass 
rank '^an. averageJbelow 80^ or^ in the lower half of the graduating class) 
could en\er one of the CUNY community colleges* It was true that 
^ibstantfal 'numbers, of students in the top half of the graduating 
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class of the academically less^deJ]na'na^ng,|iJgh* schools could^thus enter 
^ ^ ;rr^,": tCUNY isehror colleges with av^rage^s.Be1ow>M^ and that many' of .these ' 

... , - ^ ' • • , V " 

• .... - stu'dents, required remedial work iA order to compensate for their * > " ' 
. Inferior high school preparat lonr^ * , v 

The public image of Open Admi S5 ions 'poltc^ was ^'so distorted * ' 
^ ^ ' ' " "* ' . • ^ ' ^* / •/ 

,that/as recently as (Jii^rch 23*, 1979,^^e prestigious weekly, magazi ne • * 

Science -^fthe pi^f ieial orgao of the American Association, for the" 

A^van'cement^of^ Science) "carrJ-ed as ijts lead editorial -a^^^ce^by 

a department chal^rmarvB^ %t^e Univeir-sity of Massachusetts* (Amherst) - 

entitled ^»Cafh MeVftbVracy ^kn Academe Be Savedr"\' in wh'icHS'the' ' ^ ^ 

following statemeiK was made Jj ta I i cs minei)t ' ^ • . 

, . "The once great City Colre^e of New Vork," which for**50 year's * ' ^ 
. produced more graduates who wfent-on to eara doctorates-/than all \. 
attx ^one^ther American ce+lege, dropped all entrance standards in '^^ . * 



''^ , The paradoxical 'fact is that -the ai| were ao entrance standeHds 



for admission to City Co.llege (o^fcr than a hi9h scfipol dAplpma) 
A ' • " ' Ir * ' ^ ^ 

until the year 1924 when the {;61Tege first reqtflced a liiVnimum high^ 

SQhool average (HSA) . The Operi Adm-issions. pol'icy which die,.- \ 

^ . • . \ 7 ' ' 

Science . ^i torjal questioned ac.tdaUy prpvaijed at City. 

College before 19?4,?when a minimum HSA of 72| Was required fof/ 

admission* This minimum HSA gradually increased^to 80% by*l9^0 * 

and attained -a high of 86^. By I969, the year before the new^Open 



id. 



Admis^s4ons polity waS,instltut 
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Before considering the impact on City College of this new Open' 

Admissions tpol icy^ T ^should set some of the relcord straight with, 

. regard to the awareness on the part of the Board of Higher -Education 

(BHE)' of the necessity to'givp due recognition to 'the higher educational 

heeds of the new low income .groups Ih a changing city. As early ,ds 

February, T966, the BHE affirmed its determination "to. offer the 

benefits of post-high school education to I residents of New York. ' 

City who are able ^nd eager ao avail themselves of fhese benefits." 

The BHE called: • " - " 

"upon the City and t(ie State of New York to give l^he City University 
within deliberate speed the physical facilities and fiscal suppoYt, 
together.wl th the« f lexibi 1 1 ty of administrative procedures, which will 
enable i*t to carry out the aforesaid program for 100^ tuition-free 
coverage of. New York City publ ic' higher *educatlonal needs without delay."' 
: . * \ . ^ * * ' * 

The SHE' reaffirmed Its commitment to /an Open Admissions policy In its 

1968 Master Plan and^ proposed the ex|5ansion.-of f aci Hties and programs 

to meet its goals by 1975. / ' 

• 1 ' ' 

At its July 9fc 1969 meeting, Iro response to the occupation of « 

. the South Campus at City College, the BHE decided to accelerate the 

^^^imetable for achievlng-Open Admissions and, directed the Chancellor 

to investigate the fea"^ lb 1 1 1 ty* o-f of f er Ing admissions - as^ defined at 

_ the beginning of this chapter - commencing with the Fall jof 19^0, 

• to ^Ij New York City resfdents who graduah:ed from high school In 
'• . « ^ , . ^ 

June 1970, and who would graduate' In subsequent years. 



While the immediate jiea son, -for moving Open Admissions ahead by. 

five years has been noted , several reasons- of principle persuaded the 

BHE to reconsider its original timetable for achieving Open. Admis5 ions'. ' 

first and foremost, the- BHE recognized 'that a major function of CUNY was 

to s'erve as a means for providing upward mobility for the lower income 

population of the City. CUNY, however, had been rejecting students 

who" were likely to come from the lowest income families of tne City 

because hi,gh school average and test scores were being used as the 

sole criteria for regular admissions. After World War II and - 

increas ingl'Y into the'Sixties, low high school averages appeared to 

be related to low^family income level • By impl.em^tlng Open Admissions., 

CUNY believed it would offer admission to larger numbers of students 

who came from families at or near the poverty level. It was also 

'well-knpwn to CUNY officials that a lack of space and facilities had / 

artifi.cally raised the required HSA and excluded students who 

were prepared for college* 
* 

: From its experience with a variety of special programs, par- 
ticularly SEEK and College Discovei:^ (the counterpart of SEEK at the 
Community College), CUNY believed that it could develop strategies to 
educate effectiv.ely large numbers of students with the motivation and 
potential but not the high 'school average associated with academic preparation 
for coMege study^ Finally, the BHE was of the opinion that Open * 
Admissions was essential to the continued well-being of New York 
City, an opinion supgorted at the time by employers and union 
Headers* In an atmosphere of rising expectations among its young 
p^ple,, coupled, with their growing recognition th'at'a college degree 
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was essential to qualify for jobjV.lacement in a market chara6ter ized 

by increasing- demand for skilled workers, the 8HE ^el i eved that it was 

,desirabre for CUNY to^ccept the d if f ipul t i)ut necessary task of 
» • 

provi-ding ft>r 'Open Admissions at the earliest possible date. 

In order to ensure the^ ma intenance of academi.c' standards as well 

as the. success of Open/Admissions^'' the BHE in 1970 called upon the CUNY colleges' 

tc^rfevi^e programs which would includ^e extensive remediation *as basic 

tools for learning, tutorial assistance outside of the regubar class 

' schedule, ^individual ized counseling and adequate-'f inancial aid to ' 



remove, the 'economic barjfiers to. full-time college attendance, The 
real dffferehce and- chal lenge impl'icit in the CUNY v^f-^ion of ''Open ^ 
^dmis;5ions,'' as^^ntrasted with those tried in the past, was that through 
tutoring, remediat|pn and counseling a'gefiuine attempt was being made 
to keep the CUNY* program from becomi^ig a revolving door through which 
large numbers of students with ability but wi th inadequate preparation 
would be admitted and thek dropped indiscriminately without a chance to^ 
demonstrate satisfactory performance. The guiding principle was that 

while CUNY coal d'npt gu^antee\that all students wi th_def iciencies 

' » » ' ^\ , . ' 

, would overcome th6ir handicaps^v each student was given a chance to 

prove himself. . , . ^ 

CUNY projected that ^'Open'Adfrtlssions" for New. York \ 

c . V ' >^ . ' \\ ^ \ I ^ ' ' \ 

City high school graduates in 1970 would yiel^ ^5,00,0 -to 50,000 

, freshmen entering the senior and cqmmunity cc/l.leg?s 6r the CUNY system 

• in September, 1970^. more than double' the number of freshmen entering - 

CUNY in^ the previous academic year. In September 1970, Whe'n I took 

•V \ ' ^ 

officer 27^2 freshmen registered at City Gql^Jl^ege, compared to 1752 
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freshmen the previous year^ I have used'^ several, tables to 

■/•■•■ 

quantify the impact of Opfen Adnljs$iQns on City College ^ » 
during its first two years., table 1 shows the nDmbeV of etiteh/ng 
students at the College witl\*thr,ee ranges %f high school al^rages 
over the thr*ee-year per lod -ISSS-^lSyi , with 1*969 as the last non-Open 
Admissions year .^nd 1970 and 1971 the first two years of Open v 
Admissions. ^ The correspond lag numbers are also given in.TableJl for 
•the SEEK contingent atXjty Col'lege during the same tlicee years. ' 

Table 1 ' 



High School Academic Average oi 
Freshmen Classes at CCNY (1969-1971) 



^ Admitted Via Regular Procedures 



H.S. 



Ye^r 


Reg. 

>S0% 


H.S. , 
. Avg.* » 
70-79%' 


Avg. 
Below 
70% 


Un- 
Known 


1969 




12A 






1970 ■ 


■'.1515 


85A • 




30 - 


1971 


1256 


1A73 


107 


A3 



Adniitted Via SpAc. Programs 

♦ (seek/ - • 

• ■ H.-|( .V 

H.S^. . Avg. , ; 
,Avg. . Below 
Reg. 70-79,% 70% Tbtal 

(toial 20A;breakdown ■ • y^c-)' 
unavailable)' ""•^ 



29 - 
Al 



138 
IBS' 

/ 



135. 2lk2 
108 -^1216 



Tabhte 2 gives the ethnic breakdown of the freshman classes. ( indlud ing 
SEEK) at City CdUegel during the same three years. Table 3'gives' t)ie ^ 
religious breakdown:^ the freshman clases (incfud ing SEEK) at .the' 



'X 



Col lege, during the yea irs. before 'and after^Open Admissions • ; V 

while Table A 'gives the\$ex^reakdown by different ethnrc . 
categories for th^ year \l971 . \- ' * , 

The figures ip Tabids 1-4 lead.^me to severaf bbser.vation^ that may help 



to explain the bitter controversy that' plagtied Open Admissions from the 
^very'day tha;; i assumed the City College presidency. From-Jable ,1 it 

"* M • » * 

is seeri that the academic profile af the SEEK stadents \s substantially 
'lower thart that of tfie non-SEEK students; this is, not surprising since 
"the guidelines for SEEK el i^ibi 1 i ty at that /time required aqademic 
Bnf economic disadvantagement whic^CUNY ^defined by a'^igh school 
^verage below 8o^ as v^^e1 1 as residency in-a designated poverty area. 
Therefore, by design, at least 30% of the SEEK students were Black and 
Puerto Rican (-approximately 2/3 Black, 1/3 Puerto Rican). 'This 
policy automatically brought to the campus s izable .numbers of Black 

■IS 

and Puerto Rican' students who required remedial- courses in 



Table 2 

gthnic Breakdown of Freshmen Classes 
(Including SEEK) at CCNY 1969-71 



Year 



Black 



; Puerto Rican 1 Oriental (est.) 



White 



Other 



J 969 
1970 
1971 



]k3 (S.5%) 
655 (23.9% 
804 (25.0%) 



86 {ii.3%) 
[ 225 (8.2%) 
—3 re (9i9%) 



88 (5%) 
167 (6%) 
193 (6%) 



1361 (77.7%) 
1585 (5^.8%) 
1830 (56.9%) 



67 (3. 
115 (4. 
74 (2: 



8%), 
2%) 
3%)" 



Table 3 



Religious Breakdown of Freshman Classes 
(Including SEEK) CCNY 1969 -and 1971) > 



Year 



Cathol ic 



Jewi sh 



Protestant and Other- 



1969 
•197^ 



; 491 (28%) 
T3S3 (43%) 



876 (50%) 
836^ (26%) 



386 (22%) 
997 '(31%) 



'Table 4 . , , " . ' 

• .Se)c Breakdown of Freshman Classes 

' (Including SEEK) at CCNY 1971^ • V ' . 
r-^f— . — = — : ~\ ... 

• . . : i - ' . • 

Black. Puertd Rican ' Or r ental • White and'{)tfier 
^ ^ 1 — 

Male ^ 32%- - 5h% • ' 11%' 69% 

'Female ' 68% ki>% 11^ • 3U' ' • 

'order to prepare them' for the regular college curricu-lum, 'Also, from 

TaJ>^el,one observes that the first year of Open Admissi'dns at* City 

College brought to the campus approximately the* same* number of 

acad^ic^lly prepared, students'who wpuld norma,! ly have come to the. 

College but in additrion a large nCinjber of poo'rl^y prepared st^idents , • - 

(the majority of whom^were non-minority) > By the second year of Open ^ 

Admissions, the number of students coming to City . College with averages' 

above 8p% had startfed to decline^ a tfend whichr'began to'feed on it- 

se:lf\'-ln my view, this development resiil ted^f rom the popular - 

, - * • ✓ 

misconception propagated by the mass * media 'and ppp'onentV. ' 

of fre6 higher education for the **chi Idr^ri. of the whoje people**^ - 

that City College had, become the exclusive havfen 'of the poorly 

prepared stJdent and was no longef hospitable to the highly «qual if ied 

one. ^ . * . ' 

Tables;2 and 3 make i,t clear hpvy Open i^missions p4us an enlarged 

SEEK program at City Cjolle^e^ In 1970 fxrcJduced marked^changes in- the 

ethnjc and religious compos itiojD of the- City College student 

hody. ,Whi le Blacks.. had- the largest increase in the number . ^* 

of enrol led ^freshmen as a result of Open Admissiions, al] ethnic ^ • 

and religious groups benefited from-the Open Admf ssibns<pol icy^ * 

Even the Jewish student enrollment majntained the- approximate abs'olute 



number betwfeen 1^97^ and 197U,a}though the perceotage dropp^ by a\ 
, factor of 2; unfortunately^ the p^ercentage figure was given! the 
widest currency , and the, incorrect impression was given thatiCity 
College was attempting, to reduce^the "Jewish presence'' on its 
-campus^ This m^rstaken view^ouplecj with the pcfpular mi sunderstatidirt 
, concerning the nature of Open Admissions policy, interposed serious 
obstacles to developing the open access, multi-ethnic university of 
"high quality that s-eemed to me- to be City College's proper function 
* in the largest city' of the United States. 

In the decades before Open Adm>issions, as noted. above, a kind of 
fluid "open access\process haB iqf fact allowed into the College large 
numbers qf ill-prepared or* non-Engl ish peaking students . But after ' 
the end of World War !!, the corflpetition for/ places at the City College 
turned.' "open access" into a more restrictive and selective. admi ss ions 
process. It was this restrict ive, 'almost eljtist trend'that fostere'cl 

K 

f » • , 

.amortg thre faculty strong' opinions about the new mission of City College 
• - . . • • , / 

and their own responsibilities within it. 

During the period of the Sixt i-es^ vJhen most students came to^kthe 

Co1>lege with fairly high Secondary/ school grade point - averages , a^ 

number of programs were-iq place to allow entry 'by the^ lesser prepared 

students into the undergraduate and professional schools. One such 

alternative was, the well-used route of the "non-matriculant," a. student 

|.who, mostly at nighty 'came Into the »Col lege on probation, and whose 

performance over the first 12 to 30 cf;^dits could override his or her 

\ • . . 

. past record and guarantee admi^s^sion ,as a degree matriculant. • 
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The evening schools^ however, failed to-^^obtain the funding from the 
-city tihat would have given them •tshe full-time faculty membeVs critical for 

/ 

their growth and cjevelopment. Ana, it was obvious that* neither the 

day schools nor the evening schools in CUNY were attracting what both ^ 

educators ^nd political leaders felt was an adequate number of New • 

York's minority high school graduates. As I have described, the first 

experimental answer to* this problem was City's Pre-Bacca laureate Program 

in 1965 which expanded into the State-wide SEEK program a year later. 

During its early period, *SEEK enrolled students whose median high 

school averages were substant ial ly lower than 80%; only IW had averages 

over 80%, and 50% of the students in SEEK had averages below 70%- (see 

^able 1). SEEK, however, devised many strategies - remediation, tutoring, 

counseling, financial subsidies - todncrease the success rate of its 

students, strategies that were Heal because .tfiey were adequately funded 

by New York State. V - . ' ^ 

As it was implemented, SEEK students were admitted* separately; 

Open Admissions was the University's bold attempt to integrate "open 

access" and to bring a mix of all^kinds of students directly into the 

mainstream of its senior four-year colleges. A noted poet who taught 

in CCNY's Basic Writing Program during the first years of Open 

Admissions said, of her. students:- * <» 

"The highly motivated but ill-prepared Black student, the Asian 
student cKanneled toward the sciences and with severe English-language 
def jciencies^ the alienated second or third generatiorf White student 
from parochial school may all be the first of thefr families to enter 
college, may all have* problems with writing and with college-level 
reading; but their relationship to almost everything has been different — 
to America, to family, to the educational ^system, to the police, to the 
Standard Engli'sh dialect- Openness and emotional access ibi 1 i-ty differ, 
ways of .surviving in a classroom djffer, rey^onses to stimuli differ... 



How we work with these and .many more strands to desi.gn' a writing course 
that can liberate these diversified groups into control of the American 
language anS 'genuine articulation of their needs, becomes a more and 
more chal lenging^ question. . . (Adrienne Rich, *'Fincfl Comment bn the 
Interdiscipl inary Program, '1372) . • V • , - 

Both SEEK and Open Admissions were watched with increasing concern ^/ 

by the libe.ral facu\ty', liberal that is, in the political sense, and 

by the pol itical ly 'conservative faculty., many of. whom had banded 

together under the leadership of Sidney Hobk of New York U/iiver^ity, ' 

in a natiooal watchdog group called the' "Uni versi ty Centers for Rational 

Alternatives/' Members of the CUNY f^cul^ty were largely White, male, lived 

not in Harlem certainly (hardl^ even in New York C i'ty tsel f ) , and 

had fpr the most part received their Ph.D.'s ^t private ifni vers it ies' 

(chiefly Columbia and N^Y.U.). Open Admissions became a convenient 

*> . . ^ 

po^nt of ^dispute , between the faculty, some of whom viewed the urban * 
•public university in the Seventies as'having/a social mission (a ' 

' \ * . ^ . r 

minoVity)^ and others (also a'minority) who liked to perpetuate the . 
•myth that such a 'university should emulate its sister private^ 
institution in all respects: The majority probably espoused a mix- 
ture of these views, but were driven into olt)position to Open 

Admissions when it confronted them with a ]ife crisis; to teach 
> • • 

typ^s of Students for which purpose they had not been trained^^ 

and to be open to questions regarding the boundaries and content of 

culture. the\ew route to success for faculty was becoming their 

dis.cipline rather than thejr institution. . ^But, some'of the'City . 

College faculty, bound by pensions and traditions that had rewarded # 

undergraduate- teasers rather than rese^ch, Avere less al^le to join 

the new mobile professoriate in America. • * ' 



'Vhat really gnawed away at our innards and' left us hollov^.*. 
what coursed in odjr bj^dies like an incurable i.llnes$ was our growing 
realization and fear that in middle age we no» longer had a prof ess lorn. 

• ' ^ '\ • ' . . \ 

.(Theodore Gross, ''How to Kill a CoUj^ge/' Saturday Review , April, 1978;). 

Scattered -among these ci^ittcs of all kinds were a fi&w 

faculty who triiecl in a systematic way to discover in their New 

^Students clues that 'would lead to New Education* Among these faculty 

was a* remarkable person', . the late'Mlna Shaughnessy, who taught remedial 

English at City College to SEEK students. Fred Hech-inger, of The ^ 

New York Times , a " City College graduate*, described Mina ^Shaughnessy * s 

moment of discovery: 

*'A»crucial moment in Shaughnessy*s' progress came in 197,2 when • 
>she was teaching Jn the City University's' SEEK program- (at Qity 
Col lege) .^One day the administration dumped 15 cartons containing 
,^♦,000 placement* essays i'n her office. Instead of despair ing-of the 
task, she'analyzed' ngore th'an^ 2,000,0b0.wofds of student writing, 
trying to find but what was goPng on in the authprs' minds/^She, 
concluded that all was not met-e chaos and ignorance. Under th^ ^ 
roessy surface she detected a coherence in the Students* mistakes. ^ 
In many of the misspellings she discovered a pattern based on what 
students had misheard, or a particular formulation that came from 
a non-English usage.*' , * ' * . ' ' 

^ As Min.a Shaughnessy ' s analysis disclosed patterns in the writings 
of underprepared .students , she proposed tentative solutidns fhat were 
i mp 1 emen t ed—fn-a Writing Laboratory. Students who wished / 
to improve theLr writing were referred to this laboratory .by teachers 
arid .counsellors an-d, in many instances, by self-referra'Vr ' The 
program of theliriting Laboratory consisted of 'a writing checkup 

i \ ( 

to find put what kind of help was^ needed - whether weekly sessions* 

J. * • ' " • ^ ; 

with a p^i^ivate tutor under the supervision of*a t'eacher in charge or in 
group-tutoring session's. More advanced $tudents w^re assigned to 
independent study with assistance- as needed for the tutor on duty. 

, ■ " . • '106 ' . 
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With * increasing understanding of these writing ptroblems 

through "a sensibij'ity at once acute, loving and brave*' 
(to use Benjamin DeMott' s chc^.racter izat ion of her in his article 
♦In the December 9/1978 issue of *'The Nation'0> Professor' 
Shaughnessy communicated her fiYidings to a wid^r audience and 



in,a" class ic|work, '^Errors and Expectat i-ons" (published by the 

% - ^ 

Oxfcwd University Press), a book which DeMott-terms in ' 

• the" same articlfe "a social, and moral breakthrough*'. DeMott 
goes on to say: • ^ ^ •• 

"how many movements, essentially only a few years in intensity, 
have produced a document by a central figure in the' drama ^- a book so 
definitive in'its exploration of the probl ems? .What' is extraordinary 
in hdr work,.-, and admirably suggestive for the future - is the 
"tpftmitmerft to the imaginative recreation of the mind of the new 
acadfemic learner, between purpose, sense of self, and, sense of 
^audience; " , ■ ' 

DeMott concludes his remarkable tril^ute to flina-Shaughnessy with one 

of 'the mo^ sensitive defenses of Open Admissions that,ha5 ever been 

written: . ' - ' ^ ' 

"Few will urge ^hafthe term remediation carries rpund it a 
nimbus of glamour. But to be distt-acted by the'plainness of plain, 
labels is absujcd: remediation is intimately connected witTi the 
grand project of .this^ society » that of disimocratic realization..- 
Our duty Ijs to' grasp that-^ because of the. character of"^the society, 
sometimes even because of its pe.culiar corruptions, we are placed ^' 
periodically to advance' io. knowledge of ouV' brothers and sisters, ^ 
to fefej our way forward into- a deeper -and .more consequential" fraterhit 
with'one another than* hi therto achieved.^' CaUght up in condescension; 
irony, muckrakipg, or despair, we often miss the ^step that our best 
democratic pelves have been attempting, amidst chads, to learn to 
take* 9ut such failures of vision need- correcting. * Leaving them 
uncorrected, indeed, may^ wel 1 seem to the historian, in'the longest 

• run, the only "NewYork tragedy" worth recording." 

Mina. Shaughnessy was a remarkable persfon* Her dedication'^ • 
to the New Student was emulated* by all too few faculty colleagues - 
at least during tfte early- years of Open Admissions (this situation 
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improved ponsiderably *in later years). » What surprised 

Die even more Mas the fact /that Open Adiqi ss tons *a1 ienated such.avast 

* .-^ * '* 

propor'tion of City Qollege alumni from their own romance with the ideal 
of the disadvantaged, a. romance 'domi na ted by Bri 1 1 iant ^^tudent Super- 
achiever who, for the short period of three decades, made City College 
a na'tional phenomenon. But most of al^, I ^was exasperated by the 
CUNY admissions prooe^ss that was to determine the, student body b/ 
the •Seventies; that is, the pro^&ss^f givipg al4 students the> option 
of their first choice in CUNY without regard- to the resQlt;ing 
d i sproport i^oijate racial bunching of students In'the upper high 
school average ranges in'' the White borough schools of Queens and 
Brooklyn and in the relatively "safeV Hunter compMfex on Manha,ttan*s 

Park Avenue. f • 

* ' ' 

Thus *City- Co^l lege, betau's'e of its location and perhaps, becaus.e 

of its very reptrtation as the.'^'open access" coljege ^among "New" York' s 

d ijfSadv^ntaged, was- selected. as the first choice .coHege more often- 

bw just those stude^Us^^^jj^the loiVer -high ^chooJ average ranges who 

were also members of the poorer Vack, Hispanic and immigrant ^ian 

groups in New York. In ]Sl(Oy f or'exa;nple , City was selected as the 

--^'^ • ^ * . * > * • 

first 'Choice college by 2,009 students whose averages were 'over 85; 



jby 197?, only two years. Idter, this *grd|p numbered only, V, 167. As 
I have state</ before, this erdsion^of interest in CTty College*^on 
the p;3yt of we 1 1 -prepared students was acce/ituated by the, failure 
to understand that Opqn Admissions was'^lntended to open the doors 
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of the senior colleges to students of high motivation and high rank 
(upper ^half o1^ the.graduat ing class) within their own school 
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, environments and riot decrerase in any way the numbers of well- 
prepared students permitted to enter CUy College. ^ 

Whatever the reasons •and however 'gr<Ajn^ess , ^^cYty* 
College was overwhelmed by the implementation of ^the CUNY 
pali<y'of Open Admissions in September 1970'-: Sufficient preparation 
for Open Admissions hWd not been possible during the Spring of 1970 
despite th^ good wi 1 1 cooperation, and hard work on the part of 
nearly everyone concerried. When I arrived in September, I appointed 
Professor Alan Fiellin- as Dean of Special- Programs , to coordinate 
Open Admissions and SEEK. Under his overall direction,/ a battery 
of tests in B-asic Writing, College Skills, and Mathematics was 
administered to all entering freshmen. At the same time, the 
Coflege initiated three programs specifically intended to help 
the underpret^ared sti^dent: . remedial courses to rmprove the 
levels of basic skill^s (Basic Writing, College Skills and 
Mathdnatics) , attempts to modify the form and contpnt of 
traditional course offerings, particularly those designed 
for freshmen, and counseling orient the ^underprepared ' 
student to the. campus generally and specifically to help in 
the selection of a ''suitable program of courses In jthe first and 
second semesters. The remedial courses were patterned on those 
developed for the- SEEK program in the previous five years. 
However, it should be. pointed out at the outset that the 
need for the remedial courses, determined by placement 
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tests consistentVy outran the funds allocated for them so that the sT: 
bf the remedial sections^was more than optimal. • 

t 

The English Department deflnecj the three-semester sequence i-n 
Basic Writing in terms of with ree levels of expression: English 1 (treating 
the basic^^ammat leal and\ mechanical conyenfions of^written English), 
English 2 (expository writing^pulmlnating 1f\ the short essay), English 
3 (academi/c forms - cu^lminating Tn the' long paper). English 3, was tlje 
equivalent of a one-'semester comp6sitlon course which had been, recjuired 
of all City College ffeshmen before 1969 but .this Requirement had been *• 
abolished in^l969 (without knowledge that the Open Admissions pol.icy . 
vyould go into effect a V^ar later). The English Department- al so^ intro- . 
duced an Engl ish-as-arSecond Language (ESL) sequence for non-English- <> 
speaking students.. The Department developed the. placement 
tests (both objective and essays) to decide which course, if any, 
of the basic wr i t ing "sequence woyld be required of each student. One 
.of thfe most surprising Vesults'was the assignment of 36% of the "Honors'* 
students (students with high school averages above B5%) to remedial 
English 2 and correspondingly higher figures for students with averages' 
beHS»^5%. While it #fas acknowledged that there had been a 
lowering of standards in the public school System of New York CityT 
it was difficult to believe that there had been such precipitous 
decfine. The figure ofo3^% became even more suspect when it^was 
. cqmpared to the corresponding figure for College Skills, ]k% for 
'^Honors" students, where a ;^national ly recognized placement test for 
college skills^ i.e. the Stanford Achievement Test, had been used. 

'The huge overall percentage (about 30%) of entering^f reshmen 
assigned to so-called '^remedial English'* by the English Department was an 
embarrassment to the College and became another self-fulfilling 
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prophecy. 'First, the non-English-speaking students who .were academical ly 

well-prepared in every other' respect , were assigned to eSL, which 

• # • * 

was designated ^'remedial .Engl ish**.' Other students/ advised to 

take English 3, really the normal freshman English couf^e^ were 
also counted in the total remediation figures. In addition, Ci^ty/ 
College's placement examination in Basic WrJ^ing proved to be much 
> more difficult overall than examinations later instituted through- 
oat CUNY under the' ''Skills Assessment Tests". Many so-called 
remedial sections' at City College were really non-remedial when 
cal ibrated against the national average (during on^ of the years, 
when a comparison was ffilde, it was found that kO% of tha City 
* .College s^tudents placed in English 2', were above the national 
average).: 'The confusion between remedial English and "English-as- 
a-Second Language", the semantical blunder of cal ling the regular * -* 
freshmaj} English composition course (English 3) "remedial English",' 
-and the greater difficulty of the .pi acement tests, all contributed 
to the misleading Impression that nearly all City College students • 
were taking some 'form of "remedial English". This loose talk was 
harmful to the image of the College and gave unnecessary ammunition 
to the ever-alert, critics of the 'Col lege and of public higher 
. education. * ' . * 

^The Mathematics Department offered two remedial sequences: 
^a two-semester sequence for students not majoring In the sciences • ^ 
(Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry), and a three-semester sequence 
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for students who were majoring in science and related professional 
areas (B^Sic Essentials of Algebra arid .Geometry , Intermediate 
Algebra and scjne College Algebra,. Trigonometry and Pre- * 
Calculus) . . . ' 

One of the Interesting points of comparison was the different 
approacfies taken by the English and Mathemat J.t:s Departments with 
regard to the staffing of the remedial courses in Basic Writing and 
Mathematics respectively. The numbers given here for the* Fall 
of f97T are taken from a report on the first- two years of Open * 
Admissions at, City College. by Joel Perlman, Coordinator of 
the Office of Open Admissions under Dean Feillin. Mr. Perlman 
stated in his report that only 5. of 150 sections of Basic 
Writing offered in. the Fall of 1971 (79^ .taken by Open Admission , 
students, 21^ by SEEK) » were taught by the tenured professorial 
staff 1n the English Department* The 26 nonrtenured Assistant 

o ■ » 

Professors in that Department averaged one section each, nearly 
all in English 3* Virtually all the remaining^ sections (almost 
none of which was English 3) were taught by a team of Instructors 
and Letturers, most of whom taught three section^ each. Of the 
^0 or so faculjty members involved Jn the Basic Writing'^rograra, 
only 8 had their Ph.D.*s and 15 were working, for their Ph.D.^s. 
In the case of the Mathematics Department, 90 remedial sections 
were taught In the Pall of 1971 (72^ ^or Open Admissions 
students and 28^ for SEEK ^students) . The Mathlsniat ics Department 
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decided on a dUmetrically opposed policy to that of the English 
Department, namely^ not to hire a fecial staff to do' the remedial 

'wbrk but to spread the remedial teaching load among its entire 
faculty. The senior faculty carried proportionately only a 
slightly lighter share of the total remedial sections and 
ftoring work -than the lower rapks. The divergent paths taken 
by ' the Engl ish and Mathematics Departments to staff its remedial 
courses may. have been responsible for several significant develop 

^ents in later years. 

At this poin,t, I note that the thairman of the English 
Department durJ.ng the early years of Open Admissions was 

.Professor Theodpre Gross, whom^l later appointed Dean of 
Humanities^ o/ the College of Arts and Science and who published 
the article '*How to Kill a College**, in the Saturday Review 
(February k; 1978). * Ph The- Saturday Review article, Professor 
Gross Wrote: 

*Mn May 1970, I was elected' chairman of an English depart- ^ 
ment 'composed of 125 fu 1.1 -time people and a range of part.-time 
professors: visiting poets, novelists, and journalists. By • 
the eird of August as a conseque^nce of the open admis'sions policy, 
I had hired 21 additional full-time faculty^lnem^ers to teach 
what we called basic writing. Wittiin a year, open admissions 
greatly altered our Wucational mission. A department that 
had offered 70 percent of itstcourses ia 1 i terature ,and the 
rest in some form of bSsIc written composition now offered 
the reverse. . .The faculty experienced a shock of cultural 
recognition, . .the older professors who struggled to teach* 
senten^Ce fragments were scarcely appeased; they would not change. 



The younger faculty - those whom \l. had hired in late Aygust • were 
mde'ed writing dissertations on Spenser, and their graduate studied 
pulled them away from the hard reality of their teaching; they were ' 
academic schizophrenics, holding what seemed »to be two opposing 
Ideas -' literacy and Ijterature - iln their mind at the same time;..'* ^ 

- Th'is qubtatlon conjures up a Vision of the tenured professoriiT 

faculty of the English Department ^t City College subjected to a horrendous 

cultural shpck in trying to teach bisic writing to large numbers of' 

Open Admissions students (sorrtething Ithat was actually done by the 
> 1 • 

tenured professorial faculty of the Mathematics Department without too 
much intellectual damage). However , J v/h en Professor Gross's statements 
are placed beside the aforementioned jPerlman report, (unless the sta- 
tistics/ale different between the Falll of 1970 and the faU of 1971 
which I doubt), I can not understand i/hy 'the teaching of 5 of 150 remedial 
sections (3*3%!) by the tenured professor laf staff should- have 
produced so much trauma in the Eng 1 ishl Department . Furthermore', 80% 
of the instruction in English 1 and English 2 (English 3 
was not, by any stretch of the imacj^inatljon , a remedial course) was 
done by persons who were not yet Spenserian ^scholars (i.e. with 
Ph.D. *s) ; 'vthese basic writing teachers were receiving excellent pay 
for a reasonable number of hours per week in 'a job not unrelated to' 
their profession and* could devote the rest of *their time to writing 
their theses or whatever else was of intelrest to them. Perhaps, if 
more^ members the -tenured professorial faculty in the English Depart- 
ment had occasional contact. with the students in the jS^\c Writing 
course, they would have -inspi red *some of tna studjents to major In 
English or a related field, slowing *he decline^of student interest 
in the humanities. 

I have gone Into some detaTl. concernirig the two critical 
startup years' of the Open Admissions program\ namely during the 
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academic years 1970-71 and 1971-72. It should be reiterated that the 

SEEK program - which had been originated at City Cojlege in I965 

had attained Its full complement' tiH^ 2000 students,, by far the largest 

SEEK student body in CUNY. However; of the 2000 students, 6OO 

took their classes in converted rooms in a mid-Manhattan hotel, 

called the Alamac Hotel, and led a separate existence from 

the student body. on the Uptown campus. The Al-amac SEEK program 

\had been started as a "residence experiment'* under the jurisdiction 
of CUNY Central but a series of crises over a period of years led CUNY 
Central to assign responsibility for the Alamac SEEK program to City 
College a year before my arrival. It sooiv became apparent that it was 
educationally wise to move the 600 students at- the Alamac to the ^Uptown 
Campus. This i^ras accomplished by September I97I after some difficulT^^ 

^ negotiations with Alamac ' s jecal c i trant faculty. After Sepjtember 1971 , _ 
the total SEEK enrol I^nent at City College was stabilized at 2000. 

Parenthetically, I always"Ht>ought that the A'l ahiac SEEK nego- 
tiations ^constituted A tr'iumph' for the7^per=^xtas ive" 'approach to college 
decision-mfaking and governance that' I had advocated just two years 
earlier at the University of Rochester. This was contrary to the 

"hard-1 ine"" approach beln^pressed^upon me by a small number of 

•■ \: ''Ay^i ■ . ... - 

"hawkish" faculty (who, not' unsurprisingly, were strong opponents 

. of thre Open Admissions policy). What happened was that the City * 

College Provost during the'-academi c yearM970-71 (Abraham Schwartz of the 

Mathematics Department)^ had studied the Alamac situation in mid-year 

and had recormiended the transfer of the Alamac SEEK progr-am to the Uptpwn 

campus. This recommendation was vehemently opposed* by the Alamac , 
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facu4ty ^ a self-contained- group of about 60 persons - who had become 
accustomed ^ a f^Tirly independent existence at the Alamac Hotel. The 
faculty group at the A^mac tried to persuade the 600 students assigned 
there tKat tlie ^5'tatus quo was more beneficial for their education than 
their integration with the 1400 SEEK students on campus. I held several 
meetings with the facul ty> group but these onVy led to emotional exchanges 
of views and' intensified organizational activities among the students. 
Finally, I worked out ah agreement with the spokesperson for the 
Alamac faculty^ that the Presi^nt*s Policy Advisory Council (consisting 
of the Executive Ccpmittee of the^^aculty Senate, i ts ^counterpart in y 
the two Stpdent Senates (Day and EvenPng), and all the"^eans - givingT 
comparable voice to faculty, students ahd administration) would' 
devote ^an entire meetii^to the pros and conV.of the move and that 
I would abide by majority vote. After a lengthy discussion, in ' 
which a sel.f-select^. delegation of faculty and students from the ' 
Alamac participated^ the vote of the Polj/cy Advisory .Counci 1 (including 
art representatives of the Student Senates) went unanimously in fa^^or 
of th,e movet* ' This settled tbe^matter and City* Col lege then absorbed 
on its campus all students and faculty from the Arlamac who wished tbv 

join its rar>ks (anrf^that was the overwhelming majority)^ In later 

/ 

years, the spokesperson for the Alamac faculty, who' served Cit% 
Col lege ^mpstref feci tvely in a variety of ways, acknowledged that 
the Alamac move wc^s a correct ohe. 

Despi te^j^the opposition of a vocal minority of faculty, the Col- 
lege develpjred a qualified, dedicated and experienced staff in the 



Impl'Smentation of Open Admissions policy. The three parts of the 
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remedial program: Basic Writing, College. Ski 1 Isv^nd Mathematics, 
were genuinely helpful to laf-ge numbers of Open Admissions students. ^ 
The hope was also 5usta i ned- that as problems and potential i ties were** 
defined, as faculty awareness and experience grew, concerned and 
iQnovative members of. the faculty would make significant contributions 
to the College's overaN effort. By the end of the* 1970-71' academic 
year, the College realized that it could not drop students. into one-or. 
two remedial courses, confident that they would emerge able to cope 
with all. the challenges that students encounter at City College. 

In Its second year of Open- Admi ssions , 1971 -72/ C i tV Col^ge 
began to correct some o^. the major flaws that appeared in its initial 
1970-71 effort, The'rfeforms, however, revealed th^ limits of orjani-' 
zational^ improvements in'^the face of budgetary stringencies and 

• * • ^ " * ' ^ ^ 

incredible numbers of students' in need of rem'eidial services. The ^ 
.counseling and placement system ^as improved jvith* far more order in the 

initiaV contact ^of the ColV^jge v^ith Op"en AdmissJons students; thus, 
.tft^re were many fewer ca^es^'of mismatching of students with courses 
or credit loads* -There wj^s, however, a problem in giving suff icienj^ 
'*motivationaP' credits to students taking a full remedial logd while' 
a paucity of federal work*study money caused considerabM f inanciaU 
distress for Open Admissions students (qompared to SEEK students)',* 
There were a number of curriculaf innovations for' tlie Open ^* 
Admissions and SEEK students^. Several departments developed special 
courses or course sequences, to help the poorly prepared Open 
Admissions students over their fiiitial college hurdles. In the 
Chemistry Department, a special introductory sequence of courses was 

■ ■ . ■ 
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designed to 1:edch in three semesters what w^s formerly taught in tWo, 



This sequence., which received nat'ronal attention, and a n}awly developed 
physics, course of similar concept ion,' attempted to ^restructure the^ 
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presentation of mater ial inso/ar as^'t was possible, to enable students 
to be^in chemistry and fil^sics while they were still. Irf^ the matherrjatics 
remedial course^.*" • . ' . ^ 

Still other curricular adaptations and exper irnenfs- were tried./ 
One of the ftost impressive, was the frcishman interdlscipl inary program, ' 



pilot attempt to completely restructure the freshman 



*a smal 1 -scale 

year* at (he College. The program was based on the integration of" 

^ ' ■ ' r 

skills and content courses and of several content area's with .one ^ 

t- 1- '* ' 

another. A team-teaching approach wa^ enfployed -and counselors Were 
intimately involved so that the studjent's academic d^vel opmeat'^waS'. , 
not treated as Tf it existed in a vacuum,- The firs4; ay:empt^at th^is 
Integrated freshman program was mounted in the Spring, 1572 semester 

< * * ' . ' « 

with three core courses (History, Political Science, P?ycholdgy) ^ . < 

basic'wr i t Ing and college skills. Faculty actively concerned with the 

• , * ^ ' J. 

Open Admissions effort also explored the benefits and opportunities for 

instructional technology in supporting the underprepared- st^fldent. These 

positive outgrowths of the Open Admissions policy came to fru'i.tron , 



under some of the most trying physical conditions to which^ a coll.ege 
population could be subjected: makeshift facilities, iinusable ' < \ 
space, overcrowded classro.oms, understaff ing — all dj.ptated'by 
budgeta?^y restrictions. • • ^ " • ^ 

At the end of the/third year of Open Admissions a;c,City College, 
a report prepared by Leslie Bei^ger*, Associate Dean at CUNY Central, - 
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judged that during the p|-evi6us two years, th§ College had 

t , • 
cor rested most of the major flaws that had appeared in its * 

/ 

initial I97O-7T effort, c. In partJcular, the Mathematics Depart- 
mentis program, ass^is'ted by^ sizeable staff , and space support 
from the College', became the backbdne of a lar^e number • 
of giinority as^^stance programs In the science and engineering 
departments.' Indeed, in many ways, Cit^ College- In this 
respect became a model for the country (see. §2 below). 

During the following two years, the College cohtinued to build 
on«*.the strengtfis of Its Open Admissions program, and succeeded in * 
-further ref in ing' its^ approach to underskilUd students. The writing . 
^and math programs were among the best In CUNY. The int^rdiscj^pl inary 
approach, to .reniedi a t-i on, which combined ski l;ls training with the'content 
of a regular course, appeared to be an effective way of bridging the 
gap between^ remed iat ion and j&n^terlng the mainstream of college 
education. City College was trying to' Implement with the utmost 
seriousne^ its commitment to GpaJI 1 of the Urban Educational Model. 
. " Let me conclude this section with some general statements about 
the achievements and shorf^omings of Open Admissions. O^e must first 
acknowledge that the Open A^lmissions experience brought about 
invaluable educati6r|al changes at the Colleg'e^l ' Many of the remedial 

■ € ;•• • - ^ ' \. 

programs addg^measu rat) 1 y to the College's abipty td. bring poorly- 
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prepared high school students through^the difficult transition to the 
inAIIectual demands of a college education (hat would' meet traditional 
.graduation requirements. The relaxation of '^entrance" requirements was 

-i < ' * 

not , accompanied in any significant f^sh-Ion by a relaxation of ''exit'*- 

requirements. ^.What is true is that the attrition rate before graduation 

increased substantially - especi'ally in-the freshman and sophomore years 

^not a surprising result If graduation standard were to be maintained. 

Contrary to the fears of many alumni, the value of- a City College 

degree was!* not depreciate^ by Open Admissions. Kdo not wish 

to give the Impression that alumnPi sentiment with r^ard to Open 

Admission^ was uniformly negative. Key alumni not only understood the 

mbral and human issues Involved in the Open Admissions policy In City 

.-University but alsro appreciated its SccTo-pconprnj Ct s ign If ic^hce. ' 

One of these alumrtr was Dr. Herbert Bienstock, Head of the New York. 

Office of the Bureau of. Labor Statistics, who, in a speech In April 

1975 'to the New York CI ty. 'Counci 1 of Economic Education, said: 

'This inv^stfjient in^T)pen Admissions Is going to, produce a 
population that consumes fewer services and earns more /income, 
and win g'^e us a head start on the manpower needs of/ the coming * 
'knowledge society'.'* 

Looking back over the :Col lege' s han^T^ng of Open Admissions 

during the period 1970-76, ..tfie ^experiment must be judged a success. 

Given the emergency conditions under wKich'Open Admissions was 

instituted, the constant uhderfunding of the p^pgram, the lack of * 

^ . '* * • ' ' . 

"^experT€nQe^^oT~f^CTlTy~^^ 

* 

students, the economic, physical and social handicaps of the students,.- 
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the problems of o/er-crowd ing on campus, the constant sniping by a vocal 

minority of t;he faWitt^the disproportionate burden- ass i ^ned to City ' 

Cdllege through CuiVs allocation polieies. the College not only 

\1 ' ~ ' 

surv.ived Open- Admi s^ons but. showed how. to turn it to academic 

innovation as w5^ asl social good. 

In any disc/ssion of CUNY's Qpen Admissions policy, it is important 
to remember tha'rsh?' pol idy was only an innovation for CUNY. Open 

admissions in other formats had been implemented successfully in 

>" ' . ^ • . . ^ 

many other American institutions , of higher learning, in some cases fdr 

nearlV a centur,y. The state university system in'cal ifornia -"^ the - 
largest institution of higher learning in the country -'as well as ' 
the land-grant*coHeges had been offering "open access"' to all Jiigfi 
school graduates for many decades. '"|n California, aH 18 year 'olds - 
even those without, a high Wl diploma - can en^er a- community col lege. 
Controversy over ' th*, pol icy .'in'-those' inst i tut ions was'min im^l , • facul ty 
were accepting and cooperative. The reputation of one of the great 
state universities does riot depend on the admission of underprepared 
students who cannot cope with the college curriculum and who drop out, 
but rather on, .the quality of those stdiients who are "graduated "by the ' 
system. Why then all the commotion over CUNY's policy of "open. - 
access''^ Why, in fact, was Open Admissions declare'd a failure and ^ 
disaster by-^ many New York\rs before the first Open Admiss.ions class 
ever reached upper division status? 

^ The elements which complicated -the implementation of^ Open 
Admissions policy in New York are too numerous for'ad^quate discussion 
here. One might, however, briefly mention a few of* them. Tim^e was 



certainly a compncatmg faj:tor: the folleg'e and CUNY simply could not 
move proper mechanisms into plade sufficiently fast to prepare for the 
greatly augmented Influx of students. The haste with which the policy 
descended upon the CUNY system aUqwed little time to* prepare faculty, 
ajumni,* and others to 'Accept, even to understand, the reasons *for the 
new model of* opei^at ion. Attitudes bf'educatlenal elitism* and even a * 
certain' amount of jstent raclj^m. were operating as well - although,- 
curiously, as^' I have mentioned above. White fears of a Black takeover 
'of the city's colleges were unfounded, since the majority of thos^ ^ ' 
availing themselves of Open Adnyssions were White. Fears that 
graduation .standards would be severely lowered with Open Admissions 
also proved to be unfounded. Perhaps i in addition to the serious ' 
budgetary restrictions, one of the most^d i ff icul t problems confronting 
.the College was the presence on *the facul t)t^^p|f^.j^l 1 too many who were 
^miable or unwilling to adjust themselves quickly to the remedial effort, but. 
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who,' for one reason or another, 'went about business^as u^ual, with 
unproductive' results In the classroom. 



It mus.y^e. reiterated that a major distinguishing "feature of the 

Open Admissions^ pol icy ar CUNY which differentiated" it from oth^r ^ 

American institutions,, where the policy had been Implemented fori ' 

many yfear^s, was .the commitment .of CUNY to ensure that the Open 

^-Admissions policy would represent an '^op^n door" r^ather than a 

"revolv ing- door*'. Elsewhefe, students, who'were admitted but who 
» 

failed to measure up to standa/ds, were dropped wfthou^ further ado. 
At CUNY, the objective of the effort was to provicjp as much 
remediation, counseling and tutoring as the budget would permit 
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in order to maximize the possibility of success. In fact', CUNY 
succeeded in thfs i'ntent during the early years of Open Admiss ions'._ 
A report on the first two years of Open Admissions at CUNY noted 
that the retenti,on rate of students enrolled under the policy 



was significantly higher than anticipated: 7 out of 10 student 
vyho had enrolled in the Fall of- 1970 were still enrolled ip 197 



Pred ict ions . that Open Admissions would become a fast "revolving 
door" with a huge dropout rate simply did not materialize. This 
is not to say that optimal conditions for^the success, of Open Ad- 
missions prevailed in the CUNY, system. 'Dr. Seymour Wei sman , 
Executive. Vice President of the City College Alumai Association, 
gave a balanced set of suggestions in the City College "Alumnus" 
(October 197^) for achieving this optimization: 

".To implement this goal (of Open Admissions) requires meaningful* 
and effective cooperation between many diverse sources -'adequate 
financing by elected officials, Intelligent educational leadership 
from the Board of Higher Education, joint, ventures with the Board of 
Education in formulating common educational policy, faculty commitment 
to^oRen admissions, studen^^otivation for academic achievement and 
community understanding and support." 

§2 ModifTed Open Admissions (1976- ) ' ' 

During the first few years of Open AdmissJ.ons, CUNY's budget 
grew sufasrantially to meet at least partially the instructional 
(If not the counseling and tutorial) needs 'of the large numbers 
of Open Adrtlssidns ^students who were entering the system. In 
addition, several physical master plans were approved by Albany 
(e.g. those of City College a>id Hunter College) to provide vastly 
improved and new facilities and amenities for the students attending 



the public colleges' of New , York City- With free tuition-maintained 
»and an independent Board of Higher Education, it did- appear as if. 
New York. State had adopted a sympathetic stance to a Cfty University 
^trugglipg with all its energies to implement a difficult, con- 
troversial and far-reaching change tn .its educational philosophy. 
However, this posture did not last. In January 1972, Governor- 
Nelson. Rockef el ler called for an end* to 'CUNY's 125 year-old* tradi t ion 
of free^tuition and the absorption of CUNY into the SUNY system. 
Frofn theri/on, there was. an annual drive in Albany to impose tuition 
on the full-time undergraduates of CUNY»s senior colleges (tuition 
for the part-time undergraduates had been in existence for^years 
and tuition for graduate students in the CUNY system exceeded that 
m the SUNY system}, an annual attempt to reduce the independent 
status of the CUNY system, and ijicreasing reluctance to support 
CUNY's budget. Each ySar, it was necessary to mobilize all th^ * 
constituencies of the CUNY system - students, faculty, alumni and 
administrators - to make the pilgramage to Albany to persuade either 
the leg i slat ive^ranch of the stat/ government and/br the executive 
branch to preserve a vital and free CUNY, responsive to the needs of 
Its students "and to the needs of New York City. \ 

The arguments for the imposition of tuition were given in- the name 
of economy but, in iny view, were pplitical in character. Any objective 
analysis of the economics of the *situat ion showed that, most of the. 
students in the CUNY system came from such low income families that 
their tuition would be paid by a combination of the federal and* 
stafe tuition assistance prograjris* In a word, for these students, 
the imposition of tuition would merely involve the transfer of funds 

• ' ... 
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from one branch of government to another at the expense of an enormous 
amount of paperwork/ Moreover, most of the federal and state tuft;ion 
assistance was only ava-ilable for a period of four years and this. time con 
straint went contrary to the pattern of a slower rate of progress towards 
graduatlon-at City College and other units of the CUNY system because 
0^^ academic deficiencies, part-time jobs and other problems. Con- 
sequently, tuition charges would effectively curtail the opportunities 
for higher education for thousarids bf young people from workingclass 
families. The imposition of tuition would also have a deleterious 
effect on the enrol Iment' of students from lower middle and^middle class 
families because the pegging of tuition - as proposed - to the SUNY 
level would make CUNY muc* less attractive for a college education. 
With small additional financial support - feither from families or 
part-time. work - many^ of these studehts could enroll in the SUNY 
system and enjoy the vastly superior facilities and amenities to those 
of CBNY. (As indicated, -improved facilities and amen i ties .for CUNY 
Students were projected at the be^fmr^ig of the Seventies but have 
not yet come to realization - see Chapter. 8) . The loss. of thousands - 
of these lower middle and middle class students from the CUNY system would 
undermine the social mission of the^ubl ic sector of higher education in - 
New York City which is to maintain a balanced academic, ethnic and class 
mix in its student body. # 
Insofar as arguments for a separate CUNY system wer.e concerned, they 

aimed^ at preserving Open Admissions in the'Unlversity and the specifically 

• ♦ 
New York City - centered urban mission of the CUNY system. The- \ 

SUNY system 'of Open' Admissions re 1 led on the admlsslon'of a student 

with a low high* school Average into a community college near the 
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student's home* If the student successfully attained the community 

college degree, he or she could then transfer to one ofSUNY^s senior 

colleges or to one of the four University Certters in the State, alTof 

which have dorroi tor ieSy, In New York City, however, the avaj labi 1 it>^ 

of the senior colleges by subway, and the volatile issue of turning 

community colleges int^o racial ghettos suppcfrt^ed the argument that - - 

» 

under suitable conditions • students be pemvitted to enroll as freshmen 
in CUNY's sen ior^col leges if they planijed to work for the bachelor's 
degree. Equal weight had to be^Iven to the argument that New York 
City was really so different from upper New York State that the merging 
of CUNY into the SUNY system would gr^tly diminish CUNY's visibility 
and effectiveness as the humanizing institutional agent for upward 
mobility in an ever-changing city. • 

By -and large, the annual budgetary battled were woji by CUNY and its 
friends until the 1975^76 academic year when fhe serious fiscal i:risis 
plaguing both city and^tate finally forced tlie BHE to Impose tuition 
and to reduce the numbers of entering students by tightening admissions'^re- 
qulrements to the senior colleges. The reaction at City College brought a br 
flashback to the era of qpnf rontatlon Iri 1969/ A group of students occupied 
the College's Administration Building protesting against threatened 
tuition charges and budgetary cuts. Objectioriabl e as this actlori was - 
It was rapidly defuse^ - still more irresponsible was the decision to 
,end the 129 year-old tradition of free higher ^education at the City 
University. Tuition was Imposed at the same level as SUNY, and 
entrance requirements for the senior col leges Ijnderwent a*change from 
the upper half of the graduating class to^he upper third being 
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required for admission, while the alternative of a minimum of an Z0% 
high school average was maintained. This modification of official '"'Open 
Admissions** policy no more heralded the end of the historic "open access 
traditipn^of City College and CUNY, as some charged, than the "Open 
Admissions" policy of 1970 meant a guaranteed place in a senior college 
for every high school graduate in New York City. Moreover, CUNY 
remained independent of the SUNY system. 

The combination of 'tuition chargjps and the "Modified Open Ad- 
missions" policy, both starting in September 1976, had major effects ^ 
^on City College. The decline in student* enrol Iment was much more 
drastic than had been anticipated with the imposition of tuition since 
the potential pool of students was decreased by the raising of ad- 
mission standards under the Modified Open Admissions policy. Several 
colleges in the CUNY system (John Jay, Lehman and York) sought to 
lessen the impact of reduced student enrollment by seeking, and securing, 
a special dispensation frqjn the BHE*to lower the minimum entering high 
schooj average, from B0% to 75%, to increase their pool of applicants. 
City College chose not to travel this path but to try to reverse t»e 
decline in student enrollment by promojting the excellence of more of 
the academic programs which already -^ex is ted and by creating some new 
programs (particularly In the liberal arts where the enrollment 
decline had been the steepest) that would attract entering freshmen 
and transfer students back to City College, 

\tt IS Interesting to compare the figures for the second "Open 
AdmlssioiJ?' class entering in September 1971 with the second 
"Modified Open Admissions" class-enter ing in September 1977., The 

4 
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1971 entering freshman class consisted oC approximately 3200 students, 
^of which about 2800 were? regular students and about AOO SEEK students, 
.whereas* the 1977 entering freshman class consisted of approximately * 
1500 students, o.f which about 1000 were regular students and about 
500 were SEEK students^. The ethnic breakdown of the 197rand 1977 
entering freshman classes (exluding SEEK) is given in Table 5. 

. \ Ta^Ie^ 

Ethnic Breakdown of the. 1971 and 1 977VEnter inq 
. Freshman Classes (Excluding SEEK) " 

Black Puerto Rican Oriental . White S Other 
'971 19* 7% ^ n ' . .67%. 

1977 • 3U . ' s% kk% 

• • * 

The other effect of the combination of tiiftid?? charges and 
the "ModifFed Open Adml ss lon^* pol icy was a change in the aca'demiq 
profile of entering, non-SEEK freshman, as shown in Table 6, 

Table 6 



High School Average (HSA) Breakdown of the 
1971 and 1977 Entering Freshman Classes ^ 
(Excluding SEEK) ^ 





>S0% 


85-89.9 


80-84.9 


70-79.9 


Below 70% 


1971 


k% 


13% 


■ 28% 


51% 


i»% , 


1977 




23% 


35% 


22% 


2% 



V 

The figures in Table 6 speak for themselves, {^hile it was ger^rally 
believed that there had been some decline in the s.tandards for high 



school graduation (although the evidence was by no means convincing), 
Table 6 does imply a reduced need for remediation among non-SEfK — 
^students since 1976 both relatively and, obviously, in absolute num- 
bers (because of declining enrollment). 
♦ « 

One of the remarkable developments at City College after 1976, 
at least^ among certain segments of the faculty, was their reded l^a-t ion 
to the historic humaofstic missiorf of the College and the rei nv igorat ion 
of their commitment to meet the diverse learning a^nd career needs of^ 
the multi-ethnic student body enrolled at City Cdllege. While ^> 
welcoming the reduced remedial needs of the entering freshman since 
1976 (ujder the '^Modified Open Admissions" policy)^ these faculty * 
began to expire other ways in which their acquired expertise in ' 
overcoming the academic deficiencies of underprepared students could 
be put to use in enhancing student performance at the College, over- 
coming skills deficiencies at the pre-college level, and guiding 
minority students into undergraduate research and graduate res^earch 
areas that had traditionally been avoided (e-g. in science, engineering 
and biomedlcine) . The number of such programs grew rapidly 
after 1976 and it Is highly gratifying that the reduced commitment 
by city and state to provide higher educational opportunities for tfie 
•'children of the poor, immigrant and d isadvantaged" was. In some sense, 
compensated for by the Increased commitment on the part of substantial 

numbers of City College faculty. ^ ' ^ 

r ^ 
A half dozen examples ^111 illustrate the types of open access programs 

that were uncjertaken during the latter -part of the Seventies through 

the wise use of faculty expertise and college resources developed in 
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resRonse to the challenge of Open Admissions during the first part of 

the S^enties (most of the financial support from these programs v 

came from an assortment of federal agencies): 

.1. Minority Access to Research Careers (MARC) Program ; supporting 
minority undergraduate students who wished to pursue graduate work in the 
biomedical areas, the MAR(J program provided stipends and research support 
and a 11 o\fted students to work on collaborative projects with facul ty members. 

> * 
2. Minority histitutions Science Improvement Program (MISIP) ; 
provided a more effective response to student learning needs iTTThe 
first-level science and engineering courses and of fered individualized 
instructional materials and methods to supplement the traditional 
lecture-recitational presentations. The goal. was to Improve the success 
' rate, of these students and thereby encourage more minor ity students to 
pursue advanced courses and science careers.. 

Bridge to Medicine Program : prepared economically and edu- 
fcationally disadvantaged high school seniors for entry, into either 
the Biomedical Program or other rigorous pre-medical programs. 

Boys' Harbor Projec.ts : working iti liaison with Boys* Harbor, 
a social service^ organization, the College conducted instruct ional 
programs (lectures and laboratory work) aimed- at helping minority 
students from junior high and high schools to improve thfeir knowledge 
o.f mathematics, biology and chemistry. The program^s ultimate goal 
was to motivate these students to pursue careers in science. 

c 

5/ Select Program in'SoJence and Engineering (SPISE) : for*" 10 
Saturdays each semester, Ik^ riiinority students from eight high schools 
visited the College to hear lectures on mathematics and work on moti- 
vational activities in the science and engineering laboratories. The 
program also included other motivational and counseling sessions, all 
desighed to encourage the economically and educationally disadvantaged 
10th graders to seek careers in science'and engineering. ^ 

6. Mathematics Development Program for Secondary S<;hool Teachers ; 

under this'program, 100 teachers of high school mathematics from a 

four-state area (including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 

Connecticut) came to ^the College for specia-1' advanced coufses taught — 

by members of the mathematics department. The math glasses were ,\ 

followed by "Education seminars in which the mathematics course content 

was related, to the secondary school classroom. 
» 

The above examples represent only ^ small part of faculty ef?ort 
devoted to what I like to designate as the ''Open .Access'* mission of 
City College-. As I pondered the proliferation of these 'programs and 
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the many more opportunities being offered to minority students to embark 
- on careers in science, engineering and bipmedicine, it occurred to 
me that the previous SEEK guidelines made 1-t difficult for SEEK 
students (most pf whom were from the minority communitfes) to take 
advantage of the newly-created educational opportunftFes at City, 
College- By insisting that eligibility for the SEEK program (with 
its, benefits of more ex^tensive counseling and tutorial seryices 
as well as stipends) required not only economic d isadvantagemdnt but" 
also academic d 1 sadvantagement (high school average less than 80%),- 
SEEK students were basically be^ng denied* the enriched educational 
opportunities for minority students at City College! I therefore-, 
proposed a change in the SEEK gu idel ines, wh ich was supported by Dean 
George McDonald (Director of the City College SEEK program) and which 
won acceptance at CUNY Central. The new SEEK- gu IdeUnes contained * 

9 . mm 

the proviso: > " • 

percentage) of the total number of 6EEK freshmen sfiaces 
to be allocated to each campus shall be .available for . recru i tment 
o| stJjjdents by th^campus for special 'and highly competitive programs, ' 
with Such special eligibility requirements for the particular campus 
progr jm as may be approved by^ the Chancellor .V- 

This proyrio permited a certain percentage (perhaps 10%) of • % 
academically superior but eQonomically poor minority students to 
profit from th6 '/special and highly competitive programs"^t City ' 
Col lege. [ * . 

I should like to concede this section by mentioning ti^o . 



other projects which were triggered by the College's*, 
efforts to meet'the challenge of .Open Admissions and which 
^were consonar|t with the spiri t of 'the Urban EducationVl 



Mod§l, /tamely the Center for Academic Skills (CAS) an<J the Cart\pus ; 
High School • The creation of CAS was recommended^in ^he Andersoa 
Report in 1974 (discussed m Chapter 2) but. it was not hss tab 1 i shed 
until 1976 with tlje initial fundi'ng suppl ied by the IBM Corporation .(f 
The Center for Academic Skills bebame the vehicle for coordinating^ 
the College*?^ many activities dedicated to the education of ils under- 
prepared students; sm^ll-slze remedi'ahand developmental classes, 
courses integrating skills instruction and subject matter, modularized 
learning sequences that emphasize mastery leamiTig, ind ivIduaUzed"^ 
counseling and tutorial assistance, computer-assisted ■ instruction, and 
learning laboratories. CAS itself made a commi tment -to^ fundamental 
research into the causes of skills d isadvantagement , the development 
of pedagogic strategies designed to facilitate leafrnihg,, the general 
improvement of teaching in the area of academic skil Is, "and the'- # 
evaluation and dissemination of its findings to a wide audience'-^ 
increasingly- concerned with these problems. A **Journal Vf Academic • 
Skills*' was establ i^hed. to provide a forum for the exchange of infor-' 
matiqn, views and experiences In t?his under-researched field. 



The second project finally came to fruition during the la,s.t 
year of my presidency and^exempljf fed^ in a gratifying w^y Goal 
1 of the Urban Educational Model, namely **tOopromote -the widespread 
d iff us ion of skills and knowledge by reaching outjto Students of all 
ages,. bapjc^^Q^nds and degrees of preparation'^/Whis project .wajs the 
Campus'lifgh School, to which 'the name A, Philip RandL^ph Campus High 
School was given when it was officially established In September 1979. 
It took eight years of protra^cted negotiations between City College 
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and three Chancellors of ' the Board of Education, three^mayors, tegcher:^* 

unions, supervisors' unions, and the City Council to bring^^to realization 

the A*, -Philip Randolph High School • The project almost died aborning 

on several occasions due 'to the fiscal exigencies of New York City but . 

City College simply would not let go because of the en'ormous potential 

it saw'in this operation (the second Chancel Idi^ of the Board of Education 

involved In the drawn-out negoti^ions Irving Anker - once-\vrote "to me 

that he was. convinced that the Campus. High ^ool woul<l be "a major 

innovation in American education"): 1 can relate only part of th^ 
\ / ^ \ ' 

story here but I do beljeve that in this Instance the delays can be 

attributed to the harshness of external circumstance and not to the 

normal bureaucratic impediments. 

The story really starts in August 1968 - before^uel 1 Gallagher 

had even resigned the City College presidency - when the BHE passed 

a resolution to take effect in the academic year I969-7O that would 

permit CUNY to: 

* "select initially at least five public high sch6olS Fn >lew York 
fc»City from among those schools which exf\lblt the greatest degree of 
disadvantage as measured by such factors as the proportion of students 
earning general dIplon)as, ttie ^percentage of students reading below 
grade level, the^^ttrltlon rate, the proportion of ^students residing 

Jn officially designated poverty areas, and similar measures, • .The 
University sh^il 1 petltlon-the Boar/J of Educat ion -<*f the City of New, 
Yock and the Board of Regents of the State of New York for complete ' 
operational control of and jurisdiction over these schools and. If 
granted, each of -these high schools 'shalj be assoc lated. wl th a unit 
or units, of the City University. All graduates of these high 

'School IT earning atjeast a*70% Wgh school average shall be admitted 
as matriculated students^ Jn^the associated City University unit or 
units." J ' ^ 

. In a way, tills was a generalization of the "prep sc^qpl" concept to 

public higher education In New Vork City but the South Campus ^' * 

occupation In April 1969 put this resolution on the "back burner" 
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(at a later date the LaGuarda Community College Implemented the r 
spirit of this resolution but np senloj college did until the / 

establ ishmelu of the A* Philip Randolph' Campus High School at / 

— * ' ' ' / ' 

City College). It is interesting to note that the BHE repeated its* 

exhortation in January 1973 for close cooperat^n, betWeen CUNY and 



^ the publ i c hi gh schools by stating that: 



/ 



The University should pursue its undertaking to operate 
fivc^high schools under terms which will |)ermit educatlionaj and 
administrative Innovation' and creativity* / 

2» Jo-int mas ter^^lannipg' between City University anii the 
secondary school system should be promoted and advanced,/ 

i ' 

•3*' The University should play a key role in upgraaing pre- * 
collegiate academic preparation, / 

The University should explore with the Board ^f Education \ 
the sharing of physical facilities and the sharing of /information 
with respect to students/' * / 

" ^ / 

(The Hunter College High School is a fulT-fledged "pr/ep school" 
and operates from Hunter's budget; the BHE concept was closerVto t^e 
model of the old Townsend Harris H^gh School^^^wh^h ]was supported 
by the Board of Education and cooperated programmajc icHTy with City 
Col lege, ) . . / ^ 

During my first yea'r as president, T became /aware of the earlier 

/ ■ ' 

BHE resolution but in the absence of a high schqbJ in the proximity of 
City College (one of the complafnti^if the Harlem community was that 
there was no higfr-.StChool in Central Harle^^^nd^ there growing senti- 
ment to pers>*^e the Board ofjEducatton to bulld^>-^Q«v Harlem High 
School ),^dTe re was not muc\f^Xh^t the College could do. The situation 

became^'^moiieji^^ in the Fall of 1971 when Doyle Bortner (Dean 

/ ^ > * ' ^ ^ 

of/the City College School of Education) came to my office, accompanied 
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by Dr. Richard Klein, principal of the High School of Music and. 

Art (the High School of Music andT(rt is on the City College campus 

and architecturally integrated with it). Dr, Klein informed us thatthe 

Board of Education^ had decided to combine the High School of Music and 

^ Art an^ the High Sch^j of Performing Arts (located in Lower Manhattan) 

ll^ ^ irito a single oew LaGuardia High School adjacent to Lincoln Center. While ^the 

completion date for the new LaGuardia High School was several^ears / 

* off. Dean Bortner and I could immediately visualize the exciting ^ 

^ educationa-l' possibil i ties inherent in an experimental (campus) high 

school jointly admi n i stered .by thV Board of Education and City College , 
* * ^ ■' 

and housed in the vacated (and still well-preserved) Music and Art 
Building^.. It was clear to Dean Bortner and myself at the outset 
,^ . that "the Campus High* School would have to pursue two simultaneous^ 

objectfv^s (just as City ^College was attempting to meet the twin 
challenges of equal educational opportunity and academic excel lence) : 

to create and test a Series of model curricula aimed at overcoming • 

* * * • • 

academic skills deficiencies at the secondary level ^nd to -provide 

^ * • ' . ^ * s 

•opportunities for well-qualified students to. relate to the broad ^ 

variety of -City College programs in both the liberal arts and 

p'rof^iislonal studies- 

Dean Bortner soon headed up a faculty committee to develop a 

preliminary curricular deS^ign for the Campus Hjgh SchooJ^,. I also empowered 

• hJm to carry on negotiations with the Board of Education, the teachers* 

unions and the Harlem community. Negotiations with the Board of Education 

^ and the teachers* unions preceeded slowly but reasonably well. However, 

some persons operating a private high school in a storefront in Harlem at 

, ^ ^that time, argued that the Music and Art Building he turned over to them pbr its 



own program'^, wheft it became available, and demanded that the College, 
drop'out of the picture, (This high school storefront operation wa^ 
not Harlem Prep,^whic|i had also started* out as a storefront operation 
to prepare minority youngsters for coJ[lege and had^ done so welTunder 
Dr. Edward Carpenter's leadership^that Its budget had become the / 
responsibility of the Board'^of Education,) We offered to pla.ce ^ 
several , persons associated with this^iigfh school storefront operation* 
oD/the Planning Committee to^see whether a mutual ly-agreed-uppn plan 
could be worked out for the Campus lfigh School (wherelSy, for example, 
the storefront operation would aff i 1 iate -wfth the Campus High School) 
put our offer was turned down. At that point, the disagreement became 
moot when the new LaGuardia High School was eliminated from New York 
City's cap-ital budget. This meant that^the High School of Musi^c and ' 
Art woi/ld. haver to remain on the City College/campus and it seemed ^ 
that .the project had received , i ts f i rst' coup de grace . 

In a strenuous attempt to s^ave the proj^t, L consulted my 




Special Assistant for Minority. Affai rs, Ms. Dorothy Gordon. She . , 
suggested that City CoTlege' send d representative to urge the (New. 
York) City Council to restore LaGuardia High School to the capital ^ 
budget so that the College could proceed with the Campus ^ligh School ' 

^ t* * ^ , » * 

and realise for the Harlem community some of the benef'its that a Harlerrt 
High School (that clearly was not going to be built) could achieve. 
I took^ her advice and' asked her to attend'a Clty-*Counci 1 budget hearing 
as the .Col lege ^pepresentat ive, subject to coordination with Chanifellor 
Harvey Scrjbner of the-Board of Education. Ms. Gordon was so 
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effective in her testimdny that the LaGuardia High Sdliool was restored 
to the .cairTta^ budget, 'ih^High School of Music and Art faculty and 
principal reacted wi th. great Vk)y, and '^e^Campus High School project 
had its first rebirth, 

Dean Bortner pro6.%eded"""to>r^otiate an ^reement with^he Board * 
of Education an^^the teachers* unions (by then the larger Harlem 
. community, had begun to indicate its support for the Cam^s High 
School), and we appointed Dr, Joshua Smith from th'e Ford Foundation 
as Professor in the School of Education to take charge of the 
project. Professor Smith and his Curricular Design Committee 
produced many interesting documents; I quote from one paragraph 
which spells out the philosophical frameworjk within which the 
curricujum for the Campus High School^ was being designed: 

V 

"It is our premise that adolescents in an urban community bring 
to th^e school setting a wide variety of individual strengths (Including 
learnrng and, communication styles. vaTue systems, and problem-solving 
abilities) and that. a major goal of urban education is to find better 
methods of recognizing these strengths and capitalizing upon them 
so that th^ strengths might be effectively transferred to the academic 
,^setting* Implicit In thi^ concept is the view that a uniform model of 
education will not meet the needs of all students. Individual and 
cultural differences (in prior Ities, concerns, and needs) should be 
recognized and respected, and-^each student should be encouraged to 
maximize and^ develop his own full and unique potential , * 

Within this" framework, the Smith Committee prCyjosed dividing the 

Students in the Campus High School into clusters or families, each » ' 

of which wouf^ have ijts own team of teqchers in various subjects. 

Basic skills would be empbaslzed during the^first two years- and 

r . * 

, ^^^^^ 
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career education - including heavy concentration 'on-col lege preparation 

for those who anticipated professional or academic careers - during 

^ * ** 

the last two years. ^ . 

* The-^Smith Committee was making excellent progress and as late as 

March 1975, the city^s decision to construct the new LaGuardia High^ 

School was reaffirmed. Within one year, as the city^s fiscal crisis 

gathered momentum, this reaffirmation was withdrawn and by the Summer 

of 1976, LaGuardia High School was again off'the city's capital- 



budget. Jhis blow'had the smell of fatality about It but now 

^Chancellor Anker, ^rho had succeeded Chancellor Scribner, came to the 

I 

rescue. He had become so intrigued with the potential national 
significance of the Campus' High School project that.he started to . 
search for ways In which the High School of Music and Art could be 

moved from its location on the City College campus so that the Campjus 

«^ 

High School could start operations in the vacated building^ With- 

out going into the rather dramatic details, suffice to say that 

Chancellor Anker's proposed solution was presented at a public hearing^ 

of the Board of Education after Mayor Koch's election in November. 

1977. ft was now the turn of the principal, faculty and parents 

of the High SchooKof Music and "Art to spri.ng into, action. They»^ , ' • 

had given up hope for the new LaGuardia High School but they seized 

upon Chancellor Anker's evident Interest in the Campus High School, 

and engaged -^in a briljliant pol iticaTmaneuver , persuadihg Mayor-Designate, 

Koch^to promise to restore the LaGuardia High School (at LIncola. 
Center) to" the capital budget despite the city^s fiscal stringency. 
Mayor Koch kept his promise* and^so the story had a happy ending for 
City College when the new Cha ncel lor of the BoaKd of Educa 1 1 on « 



Frank Macchlarola, took office in September 1978 and gave his support 
to the agreement between City College and the Board of Education creating 
the Campus High SchooW 
/ And so, after eight, long years, the A; Philip Randolph Campus High 
School started operating on September 1 , 1979 - just one day after my 
departure from City College - in temporary campus accommodations, until 
the Music and Art Building was vacated (which was supposed to be in abodt 
two years). The initial class was approximately 300 9th grade youngsters, 
and it was antTcipated ^hat the student population of the A, Philip 
Randolph High School would attain its peak of about 1500 students after 
four or five years. I believe that the Campus High School should present 
an unusual challenge and opportunity for City College, particularly for 
its School of Education and .its College of Liberal Arts and Science, It 
is my understanding that CUNY has emulated the City -College campurf^high 
school model and has set up similar arrangements between Queens College 
r high' schooKin Queens and between Lehman College and an 
, school in the Bronx.^ 

§3 Open Warfare * - ^ ^ 

. I have labelled this section "Open Warfare" because of the 
enormous amount of controversy generated fay the. policy of Open 
Admissjons instituted at City College (and the rest o/city Uni- 
versity) at* the beginning of the Seventies. One could make up a 
decent-sized anthology — though, perhaps, one.of rather Hmited 
appeal r- of articles, news reports, special TV features (like ^ 

"Sixty Minutes"), even books, alternatively lauding and damning . 

< 

City College and CUNY for Open Admissions.' The. majority of the 
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attacks usually revealed, to anyone faml 1 lar rwlth the implementation 
of the Open Admissions policy, a malicious blend of misrepresentation 
and Inaccuracy. 

It Is Interesting to note that the original opponents of Open 
Adml^sslons did not lessen their attacks when the Open Admissions policy 
was modified to tighten admissions requirements as a result 
of the city's fiscal crisis. The combination pf tuition charges 
and the "Modified Open Admissions policy'' conrcenclng In September 1976 
dealt a crippling blow to student enrolment, at City College and many 
other units of CUNY,' and the massive retrenchme'nt, primarily of younger 
faculty -(and staff) - In order to save tenure /or the academic depart- 
ments>- lowered the morale of the faculty who stayed and made the 
campus fertile ground for controversy.* In this grim siti^atlon, vyhich 
had much to do with the city's fiscal crisis arid very little to do 
with Open Adnrlsslons, the early antagonists of: Open Admissions were 
joined by some new recruits from the liberal arts faculty who blamed 
declining student enrollnient ln(liberal arts at' City College - 
a national trend - on Open Admissions. These faculty critics, assisted 
by a group of alumni, triggered a spate of media attacks on 
the College during the period 1977-78. In what follows, I shall 
mention some of the commentaries concerning Open Admissions 
both before 1976, when It was In full operation, arjd after 1976 when It 
became the "Modified Open Admissions" policy.'^ 

Quite early in the history of Open Admissions - after the first 
yeap\ to be exact, Nathan Glazer. wrote an article on "City College" 

4 5 

for a book edited by Davis Rlesman and Verne .Stadtman entitled Academic 

Transformation . . Among the many perceptive statements In this article, 

*» . ^ * 

: 

I Shall quote one which* sets the tone for this sectlorr: 

■ 140 ■ 
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J'Marshak was committed to the open enrollment plan (appointed 
after the Board of Higher Education l^ad made its commitment} he had 
to be), but began his work as President with a deeply divided facu-lty, 
many of whom opposed open enrollment and felt it had been shoved down 
their throats* * 

Actually, after some initiaKhesitation, the majority of the faculty 
adopted an attitude of ''benevolent neutrality" so that Open Adrtffssions 
could at least receive a fair triaK However, there were* a few 
others, led by Professors Howard Adelson and Stanley Page of the 
History Department, Professor Louis Heller of the Department of 
Classics and Hebrew, and Professor Geoffrey Wagner of the English 
DepajTtment', who opposed Open Admissions (even when it became 
"Modified Open Admissions") throughout th«\nine years of my 
presidency. 

Identifying with the "old City College" that was portrayed / 
as an institution of student superachievers and distinguished 
^ faculty scholars , these four faculty members mounted a campaign 

V 

against Open Amissions which took on a variety of forms. Professor > 
Adelson seemed the spokesman and polemicist of the group - talking 
to a^syndicated columnist here, speaking on a podium there, and ' 
keeping up a constant -stream of articles with sensational titles 
like "City College - an Academic Catastrophe", Professors Heller 

and Wagner, \ saw as the intellectual leaders of the group each 

> 

publishing one book which purported to be an analysis of the 
profalems-of American higher education during the Sevehties :'but 
which I thought was basically a denunciation of Open Admissions 
at City College, Professor Heller**s book, published In 1973,. 
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was entitled The Death of the American University; with Special 

Reference to the Collaftse of City College, of New York . Professor 

Wagner's book; published in»1976, was ^entitled fhe End of 

^ * T 

Education (and could have had the same subtitle as Heller's book!). 

Professor Page added a humorous and unpredictable tone to the apparently 
well-coordinated attacks by these four faculty members on Open Ad- 
missions, the College and, finally, /the President. I believe that 
the quotations further on wi 1 1 . just ify' my characterizations. 

The "open warfare" started four months after my arrival - before 
the first semester was ov^r - when the syndicated columnists Evans 
and Novak published a piece in newspapers around the cbuntry en- 
titled, "The Effect of Open Enrollment." The piece began with 
the following scenario: 

"Utterly baffled the profundities of a first-year history 
course at City College bf New York (CCNY) , a newly enrolled fresh-, ' 
man this fall tojd his professor he simply could not make ^ense out 
of the textbook, "because too many words are just too long." Such 
a heart-rendering incident could not have occurred in years past. 
Such a student would have been academic^al ly ineligible for CCNY, 
the tuition-free col lege< ranking among the nation's best liberal * 
^ arts schools. Under the new open-admissions policy, however, any- . . 
body in the city with a high scjiool diploma can enter City U nTversjJ^y * 
of New York (eiJHY)-^^^a_sgrawl ing e.ducationaJ_cpmpl^ 
senior col l^ges^^X include ng "CCN\^)'^nd^graau^^ 

(Note tfjat CCNY and CUNY were juxtaposed and the average reader could 

easily confuse the two and think that under Open Admissions, any high 

school graduate could enter City College.) 

Ignoring the danger of a general argument based on .a single Incident 

/ . • - V 

( ab uno disce omnes) , and the facts (the student was born in Greece and 
had Jbeen inadvertently ^nroljed In the wrong history course), Evans 
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and htovak proceeded to describe faculty complaints about bewildered 
freshmen- '"To be perfectly frank**,. History Professor Howard Adelson 
tpld us '(Evans and Novak) ; **there are indications that this college is 
finished as a learned institution*'- (mind you, this is only four months 
after the start of Open Admissions).' Professor Heller added his gem^or 
the readers of the Evans and Novak column; '*Open enrollment - a political' 
device for conferring a college degree without giving a college education" 
With quotations from two faculty "Insiders", Evans and Novak were ^well- 
armed" to conclude their piece (entitled "The Wrecking of a College") with 
the doomsday statement: "In the months and years, ahead the cost to 
higher education of egal i tar lani sm run wild may be incalculable", • 

In an action that became typical during my presidency, the 
Faculty Senate colleagues of Professors Adelson and Heller over- ' 
whelmlngly passed a resototion critical of the Evans and Novak 
column: 

"In a syndicated' column by^ Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
headed "Crisis at CUNY;" published in the New York. Post on 
Qecember 29, 1970, the effect of the open admissions policy at 
CUNY Is unfairly discussed dnd prematurely criticized. The open 
admissions policy imposes many personal, social and academic 
challenges*. Experiments In education, as In all other areas, ^ 
demand time, patience and commitment. The Faculty Senate of' > 
The City "Co liege hereby/reaf firms Its endbrsement of the open 
admissions policy aryJ its determination to work "towards fulfilling 
Its social and academic goals," " ^ 

The Evans - Novak column set off a great deaKof debate in 
.educational journals and in other mor,e general magazines. Irt a 
lead editorial In Science , the DIr,ector of Research for\he 
American Council on Education (headqudrtei;ed In Washington, D.C.), 
Dr. Alexander ^st in, wrote: 



•The idea that a previously selective college will be "wrecked** 
(as was recently alleged in one nationaTly syndicated column) if it' 
moves to accept mediocre or poorly prepared applicants i^s simply not 
supported by the facts. For many years, a few of the country's 
major publ icuniversit ies have, apparently without suffering ill / 
effecti\^been able to accommodate students who vary widely in 
ab 1 1 i ty 

ThVs^tjn editorial reminds me of a personal experience duri^ 

a medical checkup several months after my arrival in New York C^ity, ' 
When the nurse was taking my electrocardiogram, she started lecturing the 

n^w president on the evils of Open Admissions while the machine waa^ 
registering my "normal** heartbeat/ She told me that it was dis- 
graceful for City College to operate under this policy and that, her 
son, a newly enrolled freshman, would consequently receivg an inferior 
, education. 1 tried to reason with her gently - so as to not distort 
[he electrocardiogram reading! - and said that if her son was as 
outstanding a student as ,stie claimed, there was absolutely no reason, 
why the excellence of a City College education for students like 
him, should be undermined by the College's sincere efforts to 
ffiake Open Admissions *work. -Four years later, her son was valedictorian 
at the City College Commencement and his proud nfother informed me - 
/during the course of another medical checkup - that they were delijgfited . 
with the quality of tbe City College education. and that her younger 
son wotild also attend the College. 

About a week after the Evans and Novak article appeared, the^ 

J ' ' * 

New York Post printed a rejoinder which stated that data gathered. 

> ^, 

thus* far indicated that the senior colleges of CUNY had attracted 
more hi-gh-ran'kin^^ h igh school graduates and fewer low-ranking ones 
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than most ^^tjer four*year colleges in the 

freshman class admitted in September 1970 

Open Admissions had ar B^v^r^ge or better, 
all four-year colleges in the country, wh 

Open Admissions'class at th"e College had a 

C or below, cpmpared to a 'national average 

colleges. (The Post publ ished this artic 



country. 79.^^ of the 

to. .City College under 

as coDiparei t;o\63»^%. for 
le only ttB^^of t;Ke first 

high school^ .average of 

of 7.2% for alTfour-year 

e four years iJefdre it 



was sold to a new publisher from Australia, Rupert Murdoch; when 

that happened, the Post ' s attitudes toward the College changed 

drastically - see below). ^ * • 

These figures were clear enough, but their misr^epresentatioifr 

or distortion by writers like Evans and Novak evidently 

made far better copy than the actual facts. This kind of in- 

'accuracy^ whether dW\i/berate or accidental, characterized most 

of the media attacks which appeared iri subsequent years. In ' 

* to 

^each case, the College admfni strat ion offered a detailed - 
rebuttal, which was, more often than not;,^ ignored, an experience 
common ,10 ppj it ical campaigns but hardly suitable to the* serious 
discussion of a social and educational iss:ue.' the incessant barrage 
of uninformed, and, in ^^ri^: cases criticism infuriated many 

stydents*arid fa^uHy^ri^oldened the small, but vocal group of' 

• / 

faculty, critics, confirmed the worst fears of some alumrii, and, 

' • *^ 

overall, created a campus ''commiSnity constantly on the <Jefensive. 

•As pr^ident; I spent much of my time at alumni chapter meetings" 
explaining- the' operation of^pen >6dintss»ldns a^d trying to reassure 
anxious alumni 'that their degrees had not been irrevocably 
^ tarnished. Or, 1 -debated Professor Adelson before the Parents 
^Association .of the Bronx High School of Science (an 
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important feeder school for budding young scientists) 
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In orde^to try to contain the damage of the '^quartet of irrecon- 

cilables*'. Oa th^t particular occasion (in November^ 1971) , Professor 

Adelson started the debate with (he remark: 

'The area of difference between Dr. Marshak and myself on 
all aspects of higher education Is 180 degrees opposite,,to one 
another, and I do not. believe Injany aspect at all of 'the present 
proposal that we cal 1 Open Admjsstons 

and went on to urge the parents of the"* Bronx High ScliooT of Sc^ience 
students to .send their children to Queens College. Afte;r"al1, City 
College was ','dead'*, according ,to the tKenxhairmao of the City 

i 

College History Oepar^ent, and he wanted to make^ sure that no 
efforts on my part to keep his col lege alive' would succeed.. . 

Parenthef ipal 1^, Professor A'dei son's ^stron^y-expr^ssed . 
"opposition. tQ 'Opej^A'diki^^ionS^had repercussions i,n his own (History) 
Departmeift (of whlt^'lje Hi|^b|en'ele^cled.Cha'iV^^ vote, 

over his tjpponen't^ jn the\af tjpmath of* the^S&u|^^^ 

, . ' ' • . ' - '^ 

'in 196'9) and created a deep schism betw^n/the'.departme^nii.f^; 

faction supporting him .and the faction opposed, T^e Mud^hg'^^ ' 

0 ; ^ 

beSame so Intense and the number of written complai^i^ reachiiig 
my desk so ^reat when I first arrived on campus tl^it t^decJ^ed 
move ahead ^the outside review of the History Defrartment by a Coffn-* 
mittee of distinguished histoii^jans (I had emb^ked on a (ySl r^y of outside 
reviews of all departments at the Col lege in order to correct' 
faculty weaknesses and develop neW strengths). The reviuw.copimittee 

L ' ' ^ ' ' * c • 

for the History Department - chosen with fhe "Concurrence of Professor • » ^ 
Adelson and his Executive Committee - consisted of three ^el 1 -knqwij ^ 
.Historians from..the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton), 
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Princeton University and Yale Universjty. The committee made a 
series of far-reaching recommendations, as a result of wKich 
Professor Adelson resigned as chairman* (The embarrassment 
occasioned by his resignation evidently, added a- vitriolic note 
to Adelson' s attacks ^ Open Admissions, the College, ^d the 
Presiden^t.) The irony of this entfre situation was th^t the well- 
publ icfied .stride Ip the History Department led to; a precipitous 
de<;rine in the stud/knt registration in* HI story courses,' thereby 
treating a surfeit of tenure* faculty in that department* At 
the height of the city-'s fiscal crisis - during the Summer 9I 1976 - 
I was faced with the decis^n^of ruling whether to retain ttie services 
of about- a dozen tenured History faculty (and assigning them other 
duties such as 'Vemedlal English*') or of invoking the College's J 
fiscal disability clause and retrenching them. As a staunch 
^believer- in academic ten.ure, i chose the former cours6 and was 



later sharplyVcrtt'icized for misusing the talents 6f tenjured 

facifiJiy. ^ I ' 

in any case, to continue wfth the Open Adm'issions story, in' 
^ • « * 

. February J973 , an article by Martin Mayer entitled, "Higher Education 
.for k\\\\ the Case of Operr Admission^" appeared in Commentary . More 
balanced than the usual criticism, MayerVjS article wa^ nevertheless , 
riddled with what I felt were prejudices and inaccuracies. ' He cqnp^l a i ned , 
for example, that City, College was givin#^fc*?edlts for remedial eoUrses, 
thereby lowering its academic standards, and quoted faculty members 
who felt hampered by a decrease in the proportion of '*able^ students'* 



— ^they encountered during- the ^aching day, "1 put out more/J 'm ' ^ 
^ more creative^ when I haVe realty good s^jdents,'' said City College's 

•Professor of Chemistry, Abraham 'Mazur.tb Mr, Mayer, And Professor 
Mazur was not unfrfendly to Open Admissions — • he had even developed 
^ ' ' an^s^xperfmental chemistry course (three semesters instead of twjl) 

for Open Adfl^ITs Tons -students. It was simply that.cand'id statements 
could easily be placed in contexts that created an overall negative 
impress ionT-- Such examples were legion. Jt is, of course, much 
more enjoyable, and far easier, for a teacher to confront students 
who are well-prepared and Intellectually curious. What Open Ad^* 
missions needed, and did not get in sufficient' numbers,' ^waf more 
facuJty members^.l ike City College's Mina . Shatjghnessy who had the 
creativity and intelligence to adapt their old methods and develop 
new ones, thus exchanging one form of professional gratification for 

/ * 4 1 

>^ another, certainly a more hard-earned oner 

The**same month as the Mayer acticle appeared in Commentary, 

Peter Soi^rian, Professor of English at Bapcl/'Col lege, published an • 
.article in The Nation which made a point that few college professors 

could contest: 

"Types .formed by the graduate schools al^eo't' aplt to be much 
goqd*at (remedial) teaching; It wasn't at all what theT^d had 
in* mind wherf they chose their lifework". . ^^ 

y 

r The only course for such "types'^ Squrian continuBd, was to. 



"Incorporate a sensfe of social responsibility into their pro- 

% • ♦ 

fes.sional self-image, dr they may wake up' to flryt that they've 

frpzen- Into dinosaurs overnight. "^^ Sourlan^quoted Seymour Hyman, 

then Deputy Chancellor of CUNY, remarking that he, fonbne, had never 
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**concelv#d of a university as a place where a professor's primary 
function was to spend his life poiiring over ancient Egyptian In- 
scriptions. The line, according to Sour Ian, seemed to be drawn 
between iffiose who viewed higher education as responsive to social 
change,' aod those who did not. 

At this stage, new dimensions Were added to the "open warfare" 
against' Open Admissions. In 1973 , Professor Heller published his' 
book; apart from maintaining that the baleful effects of Open 

^^A^lssions should be-obvious to anyone, he contributed a new 
wrifnkle to th« campaign: 

"Columbia University called upon Dr. McGill, a psychol^g ist- 
turned-admini strator to djrecf its destiny. Here too the search 
committee wanted an a ppeas^r^ rather than s;tron*g anti-militant 

. s militant, one who wjOuld act promptly and without compunction ^ * 
to arrest and , punish lawbreakers. McGill 's rhetoric stressed 
the need for dynamic approaches to confrontation and the— 

^ importance of grasping the justifiable aspirations of dissenters. 
His phUosophy appearedyfundamehtal ly similar to that of Marshak... 

February 197^>Xnother member^of the "quartet"; Professor Page, 



told the Faculty Senate that 'Marshak supported Open Admissions' 
because he wants to be known as the glanjpur boy of the third world" 
Not to be outdone* Adelson, changing his hat from City Col leg 
Professor of History to' President of 'United Zionist-Revisloalst 
Inc, Herut, U.S.A." .sent me. a letter iti^May 197^ - with 
rCORies to the Mayor of New York Ci-ty, aU mefnbers of ^ ' 

the BHE and many others - whicf\ began with the ^ * 
stat/ement: 

"Our. office has received a series of nx)St disturbing reports 
from interested jpar ties and other national Jewish of*ganlzatlons 
about the current state of affairs at The City CoJJjsge. Since 
these reports simply confirm what I personally predictied to the 
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Board of Higher Education and In various publications, I have placed 
the matter before our Board of Trustees as one that seriously af^cts 
the rights of Amerloran Jews to equitable treatment." \y 

He ttrepnnSHe' these \^ca^sat Ions: 



"Dean Lustfg himself Informed me thatW did not want- Jews on ^ 
the advisory Committee for the (Slavic Heritage) program ^ven 
though they jtfere recognized authdrlties In the field of Slavic 
^Studi.es." (Dean Lu5tlg denied having sajd this.) *\ • -Simi larly 
one Is struck by the appareift unfairness in^the dismissal of 
Professor X, a survivor of the Nazi death camps who Tose above the*" 
horrors that defy description to a position of eminence as a . 
historian..." (The Executive Committee of the'City College Jewish . 
Studies Department had made the ''decision' about Professor X.) 

' ! ' • * 

Adelson concluded' this letter with:' 

"Unfortunately the list of indignities suffered by Jews as 
Jews at The City College under your administration cou.ld be extended- 
even further.'. .We shall therefore carry fight to the very end 
until justice Is granted." . \ ^' * \ 

• For a year or two, as Open Admissions becgme more acceptable as 

a modus /operand i at City College, and as faculty became more adjusted 

to th^,new situatlojp (particulanjy since the new programs developed \ 

under the rubf'ic of the Urban Educational Model were beginning to 

.puH back larger numbers of wel 1-pi^epared students to the College - 

at,,abOMt^that time the number of^f|r|t choices for City College^by 

enf^rln'g freshmen, began to exceed the number for Hunter Col lege) , 

the number of critical attacks, seemed to abate. One Exception, a 

klncl of jof\nny-come-lately,' was a segment^ of CBS' Sixty Minutes ' 

aifecl in^cAptrll 1975- In. something under 15 minutes of television 

time, Morley Safer .presented an Evans and Novak-style picture of 

Open ^dmi^tons students at th^'College. The admin i-strat ion issued 

yet apcsther rebuttal . * ^ * 
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In an ap^parent bid to keep alive' the campaign against Open 
Admissions, the College and the' President, Professor Wagner entered 
(or should I say re-entered) the fray inM976 with the publication 
of his book *'End of Education" and followed tjiis up by an Op. Ed. 
piece in ' The New York Times > Some 'quotations from his book 
are: . - 

"my studerft Tyrone, sitting in a half-lotus poSe in^back 
of class with a transistor strapped to his Afro, and nodding 
off every two minutes, is going to be a city teacher's dream 
by cpmparison with what will be occupying his seat in, igSA'T. . 
Our present President hasTieen completely disloyal from the 
start to everything City College has stood^for during a century, 
but his conception has to be ours., or else. Cuius regio^ eius 
Vel igio. . ^. ' . . , • . 

■ Shortly after Professor Wagner's book and Op. Ed. piece appeared, 1 
was inv-f^ted to speak to a meeting of 'the City College Communications 
alumni. I urged^the C i.ty .Col lege Communications afumni to' pay luore 
attention to the factuaKbasis for the' allegati^s of 'Wagner and 
other members pf the "quartet of i rrecbnci lables"; I acquired the 
reputation among journal i'sts of being "thin-skinned"! ' ^ 

TKe fiscal crisis during the Summer of 1976 distracted Open 
Admissions critics and proponents alike with a different, kind of 
problem: retrenchment and job security. But by February 1978 - 
one and one-half years, after "M^odified Open Admissions" was in . 
effect. - Rupert Murdoch's New' York Post ,- a newslpaper whose editorial 
policy seemed to have become ever mote concerned with dramatic 
reportage, published a thr^e-part "-investigation" of Open Admissions 
at City College. SiJice Murdoch's access ion, -^the Post had virtually 
prdated a"" new ^rt form out of headlines phrased in* the ^hyperbol ic 
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vocabulary. However, with quotes from three oft the "quartet of ' 

irreconcilables" (I believe the fourth was .ill), the Post was, able 

to mount the three articles on City College with sensational head-, 

lines and mendacious con^-ent- In the first article, head- n 

Imed ^MU iterates' in the Thousands* Pass* J ng\ Through* City College", 

Prdfessor AdeJ^n' is quoted as saying: 

"Professors were tojd to pass students along," Adelson said\ 
"And 'it was very subtly^made known< that I-f a -^professor expected ^ 
promotion or tenure- f?e had better do just thqt. 'The result," , 
Adelson added, "is that;^ we npw find oursel ves-»?n the position' 
where illiterates are*being graduated from this college," 

Professor Morris SUver^^alrman of^'he Collegers Econonubs^Ji^p^rf^ 

ment, and na warm friend of ' the 'President could not accept th,ese^ 

allegations and is quoted in. the first Post article as saying: 

>■ ■ ^ • f . ■ .- • 

"We have never drppped our standards," he said; "Our students 
^re well prepared and well motivated and they graduate as the 
economists private industry' wants to hire," ,*Silver rejected the 
claim of Vwi^espread IlliteracV in the department," I 

/* • 

Each succeeding Post article carried a^more hair-raising head- * 

/^ ' 

line. The third article in the series carried the headline "Illiterate 

Students Scandal: CCNY ProFs^Blame Prexy". As "prexy", I was charged 

by Professor Adelgorfof: ^ * P ^ 

"using every pressure imaginable to repress the'faculty. * Those 
who agree with him are proifoted and tenured, whether they are competent 
or not." . -A ^ 

The article went on: 

"English professor. Geoffrey Wagner^ the author of the bookw "The 
End of Eaucatson," and another open admissions foe, said "ptinisllment 
for dissent has become routine." 'Thol^who are tenured-are punished 
by being forc'ed to teach large numbers of remedial courses if they 
Qpen theiV mouths. Others are pressurid^to retire,"^ he said, "And 
v/e all know that Karshak Is trying to fftish humianitles cour'se^ Into^ the 
background:^ He. claims students aren't as interested as they once 
were, "But- he had discouraged them from opting for humanities by > ^ \ 
lowering the number of credits given' from fgur tok three .,," 
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,*(The last statement was amusing because the Human! thes^^iv is ion ^ 

y had voted to-^inqrease the number of credits from'3 ta 4 Vor the ' 

same number of class hours and the routine recoRmejida.tioa fr'om^the 

College was turned backby CUNY Central.) Professdr .Page's 

0|>4nlon cannot 6e omitted - he was quo£ed 'by the Post as saying: 

"Everything is done to further glorify the president/* he 
charged, "even if it is to the detriment qf the best interests * ' ' 
of the college/' ' ' ^ , ^ ' , 

Almost acdustomed by now to se^i ng 'mysel f depicted 
. as an admfnistrative ogre^^ countered 'by asking the 
PoSt^ to print ^ retraction of what were manifest 'falsehoo<^ about the 

College. The Pqst at. first a;greed but then converted my response into 

* "\ - ' , • ' . 

an interview embellished by new mnuendo/ This performance persuaded 

me that the only poss.ible 3^:rategy was to fun a full-page paid • 
advertisement in the Post <on March >5, 1978)' cons i st ing of an Open 
Letted to the s^tud^nts an<^ faculty bf^thci College and to the people 
of f^ew Yorkr SiTice^ 184?, newspapers had been attacking the ^ 
College's humanistic mission,* so the^ Post articles were 
nothing new for Cfty College, "Adiiievirjg our goals of access and 
exceljence today/' I said in the. ad, ^'may, iq^ many ways be more 
difficult than it was for past J^enerat ions of students and faculty". 
The signed ad continued: ' ' . \ ' 

'V^ have- accepted the obligations of remedial teaching to- 
c^prect the fa^iiures of today's high school's and grade schools. 
We require courses /in remedial writing of those who are only a"'s 
good as the national average! for we do not believe that such -students 
^are^fully prepared. for the^rlgiprs of our curriculum. . .Our self-imposed 
*high standards also inevitably' mean that many of our'present students 
tf<^i11 not graduate. F'ufly.SO^ of those who. enter will not achieve 
a degree, and this is the same as the n^ional average.^ Many, some 
of tire b6st; Will drop out or ^'ail because of- the external- pressures 



of financial need or the sort orf unthil^king bigotry exhlbi ted. in these 
Post articles that try to tell them they'''don*t belong*^ or are "too far 
behind.'. .Those who do graduate obtain a diploma which deserves the 
respect* it is accorded. ' * . 

' . / ' ' ^ ' 

• CCNY pre-med students rank 10 percent above the national* average 
In acceptance to medical schools^ 

, • CCNY engineering graduates enter the professions with salaries 

that are well above the national average. Starting salaries 
, *fon the class o^ 1977 averaged $l6,000"per year. 

• 100^ of, our Nursing "School 'graduates are , employed, with over 
10% earriing between $13„000 and $r5^00Q per year. 

• '.All graduates of our Center for Biomedical ESubation were 

'accepted into the third year o£ medical school after k years 
.at CtN\:. All passed Part I of the N^tFonal Med 1 caVB^ards , 
^ ^ usually taken by second year medical students. .11 
is tarken upon completion of medical school.) 
• Nearly 70% of undergraduate major's in earth an^ planetary 
sciences have 'been accepted to graduate s?chools, including 
^ Columbia, Stanford, Princeton "and ;the Oni versity*of London. 

• CCNY graduates constituted the largest^percentage of arcffi tecture 
candTdate^ wh^ passeti the OesPgn and S?te Planning section pf 
New York State's* 1976/nat ionaV licensing exam. 

• Qq ajl national college exit examinations - liberal arts anJ ' 
the professions - GCNY '^students score at or above" the national . 

. nofm. . . : , ' • ' / ^ 

The controversy generated by the Post" series pf articles ^nd . 

the Collegers counter-attack persuaded The New York Times to send .its 
^ <^ ' ^ ^ 1 — 

education* reporter ,. Edward Fi ske, to the canjpus.for ^eyeraf days 

V ■ •■ ' 

to study the problem in depth. ^ Fiske then wrote -two articles 

for The New York Times with' the first .headlined "After Eight Year§ of 
• , ' . * * 

Open Admissions/City College Still Debates Effect" anrd the second 
headlined "How Open Admrssions Pl^an Kas Changed City College". (Note 
the difference in Cone, between the Times headUne$ ^and tihe Post hisad- 

* ' ^ * ^ ' • * r 

lines.) ItT'was a balaficed job of reportage. Fiske quoted a profesfior 
of Political ScTence, Or. George McKenna-: - ' ^ ^ 

^V'Humerpus professors interviewed repof'tfe^ a noticeable improve- 
ment' in the academic l^uality of students o^er'the last two years. 
"I *rn 'slowly, beginning to toy wi»th reintroducing some of the m6re. 
difficult materials I us^d to,use," said George iTcKenna." 

He quoted' Dr. *^nn Rees, Dean* of Student Affairs: 
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- "The ^facul ty Is having to change its identity - f rom^profess ional. 
persons associated with an academic cfiscipUne to undei*graduate 
teachers," saia Ann Rees, "It's not easy to redefine youh jjrofession- 
al life..." • . . ' 

.He quoted Or. Mariartne Cowen, Head of the Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language 

program, 2 > _ • 

'"Dr. Cowen called her post an intellectual challeo^ge. "In the 
past/' she* said, "1 always thought I knew where students were; now- 
adays I have to listen to every kid. .It's a positive experience - 
no longer being able to take young adults and treat them like sheep. 
It makes teaching today alive and fun..." 

And finally he quoted Dr. Arthur Tiedemann, Dean pf the Social Science 

Division (now Acting President of City College)^ s 

"Arthur Tiedemann^ also argued that with most students coming 
' from poojr**ackg rounds , lib^^al arts at City College had always had 
considerable relevance to the marketplace. "People remember the old 
days.," he savjd, "but I'iber^-arts students In the 1930' s had their 
own professional orientation. They were going into ^teaching, and ^ 
liberal arts was tKe basis of the profession..."^ 

' Shortly aftef Fiske's articles- appeared. The New York Tinies ran 

an* editorial entitled "City College Lives" (perhaps a takeoff on the 

sensational, title "How to Kill a College^" invented for Dean Gross' 

*5rticle. his own (ufiused) title was "Open Admissiorts, a Confessional! 

Meditatiln") . Th ^imes editorial (dat^d June.24, 1978) is,.^worth 

quoting'in fulJ-: * • 

♦ 

^ 'The good old days of City College for mcfpy New Yorkers were 
when: pity was^nown as "the Harvard of the* Proletariat" - when its 
graduates, mainly the sons of poor Jewish injmigrant families, went on 
to .earn more doctorates than the graduates of any other college in 
the country. But in^the I3I years since its founding as thfe Free 
Academy, the college has served an ever-changing. city. * And in 
assessing its performance today, the Times^s education editor, Edward, 
Fisk4, has'assembled evidence that City still lives up to it*i traditional 
mission pf makinfg higher education- a path out of poverty for first- 
generation (iollege students* • ^ 

-Open admissions, introduced at the beginning of this decade, 
seemed heresy to those who associated the college's fame with high 
test' scores;- adjusting an^old mission to new circumstanced has 
indeed severely tested the college's faculty and resources.' An 
•influ;? of underprepared students has required ^redefinition of 'the 
teacher's function as well as the acceptance of an unprecedented 
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number of 'fai lures. The planners of open^ admissions may initially 
h^ve overestimated the power of good* intensions to overcome. the ' 
educational deficiencies of many high school graduates. 

For a while, a retreat from academic demands by some faculty 
members did- pose a threat to ^standards; as It has in schools and' 
colleges across the country. But Mr. Fiske reports that tliese weak- 
nesses are being corrected arid* that City College Is achieving a new 
stability with a studenfbody that accurately Reflects the city's 
population. New areas of accomplishment can be -seen - urban medicine, 
law, murslng, engineering, communications, f 

;%JUike t+ie metropolis It serves, €ity. College .has passed through 
•a p^lnfu^per'od of adj|iJs,^me^t ^ has changed in many ways, but in 
its deG^™in^t1oft' to^l^se the' ^shts^ and improve the prospects of 
yet another gehel^^lon^of^br '^outh, City Cof leg^ >emains the same." 

The ''*quartet"of irreconcilable^" had worked so hard to tarnish the 

image-ofvpity College t:h>geugh ,.the- New York^^Post .b>rand^of ^ JougnalJ sm , ^ 

that The New York Times ed i torial 'must have infuriated .t?lem. Professor 

Stanley Page, sent a cfisgraceful letter to a publicattpn called 

the "Jewish. Weekly", fromwhict^l quote; f\ 



"Kindly accept my congratulations* on your May 28 expos6 of Jew- 
splittlng by The New York Times: .. From my own bitter experience, I 
would Illustrate this by noting the unfailing pupport which Th6. Times 
has given to Robert E. ^arshak, president of City Cqllege. Marshak's 
"benign neglect" of the posit ion of Jews of , City College hSs aided 
G^Tinghtily In making virtually Judenrein this once great citadel of 
Jewish scholarship. . .Too many American Jews still regard the genteel 
ultra-1 iberaliim of The Thnes (Mr. Castro, Mr. Arafat, etc.) as their 
political manual of arms.^ It is time they learned to perceive the 
enemy in their midst. The Times is a kind of unconscious fifth 
column. . ." 

4 

(This, incredible allegation is hardly "consistent with the 
fact that my last act asjCity College- President was to establish 
a, special institute Tn Applied Chemical Physics at Cl^y College 
under the Directorship of ;Professor. Benjamin Levlch, the leading 
Soviet Jewish dissident scientist who had been allowed tQ emigrate.) 

I have undoubtedly devoted an Inordinate amount of spac^ to the 
verba-1 harrassment tro which the CoHege and my admini strat-ion were 
su{>jected by. the "quartet of irreconcllafales".* It Is. true that^ 
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they were extreme examples. of^ a small number of City College faculty 
who were nostfalgic about the heady years for liberal arts Immediately 
after World War II, ^seemingly i'ntransj^gent to change, insensitive to the 
needs of a radically shiftir^g. student population andiintent upon 
obstructing^ the successful implementation of Open Admissions. Unfortunately, 
the ready access of this vocal minority to the mass media of NSw York ■ 
City for the .prcfnot ioh of the i rpers i stent negativism required the 
College to maintain a constant alert'. 

§4. The Gross Incident 
^ • For me 'tbe least expected and most jdramatic attack on the college was 
launched by Professor Theoddre Gross, Dean of Humanities ^t the College 
and former^jVice-Prbsident of Insti tutipnal Advancement — and one-time 
outspoken defender of- the Open Admissions policy. The Gross article, 



part of|^a book-in-progress, appeared in The Saturday Review of February 4, 
1978. The magazine gave the article tha title, "How to Kill a College: 
the Priyate Papers of a Campusr Dean." This article ma^li^^gfeat: number 
of surprising statements, considering its authorship, several of which were 
noted in §2 of this Chapter. Here, I shall briefly attempt to set the 
re<?ord* straight (at least from my vantage point) beca*bse Professor .Gross- 
has since published a book based on this Saturday Review article with the, 
much restrained title, Academic Turmoil; The Reality and Promise of 
Open Education . Approximately one-third of the book was g4|yen over to 
his relationship with me as president of City College (although he never 
mentioned my name). I shall refer to €ormer« Dean Gross by name, and 
believe that I* can place the Gfoss incident in proper perspective wi'thin* 

. . ■ A' . 

the compass of much less than one-third of these memoirs by simply reporting 
the salient facts that were, omitted in Prqfessor Gross' nfUch more detai.led^ 
account. ^ . * ' a 
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The first inkling that I had of the forthcoming publication of an 
, article by Dean Gross in Th^e Saturday Review^ was a telephone call one 

i 

afternoon in late January of 1978 in which Gross Informed me that the 
proofs of an article he had written had arrived with a' title that; was 
repugnant to him. He sounded disturbed. Inasmuch as : I had never • 

. seen the article, I did not have the vaguest notion of its contents; 

* '''' 
and so all I could -do was to offer moral support and say something to 

the effect that <'M was sure that he could persuade The Saturday Review 

editor to change the title**. What did strike me as strange a.t the 

. time was that the telephonq^' cal k fol lowed within; an hour a private 

meeting between the two of Cis - arrai^ed at my request - in ^hichvl- 

had urged him not to ]ose heart in the recruitment of an outstanding 

person for a highly important position iry the Humanities Oivl^sion. 

/ . . It was an undeniabtle fact that the /Imposition of tuition and 

> 

the missive retrenchment of young untenured faculty "(the Engl i^sh 
' Oepartm^t was particularly hard hit) had be^n a terrible blow to J 
,City College (and to other units of CUNY). But the wHole point of 
the /development Campaign intct which j was then pouring so much of my 
personal energy - was to help overcome the adverse circumstances and , < 
, to move the Institution into a position of recovery and ren^ewal. 
To accomplish .these objectives required maximum efforts from all ' 
members of Central Mminlstrat ion as well as faculty. During th*is 
critical period, Dean Gross wrote, submitted and saw publish^ the 
Saturday Review article, an article whose opening, paragraph was: 

i 

# 

"My joffice is in Lincoln Corridor, on the ground floof of 
an 0)6 gothic building called Shephard' Hal 1 , at the City Cbllege' 
of Ne^TYork, 138th Street'and Convent Avenue, Harlem. Outside'^ 
this erf Ice, on makeshift benches, st^udents congregate — Black., 
PuertolRican, Asian» and varieties of ethnic White — playing 
radios, simulating sex, languidly moving back and forth to classes, 

Ids 
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dancing and singing, ea^in^ and studying and sleeping and drinking 
from soda cans or from beer bot^tles wrapped in brown paper bags...'* 

This opening isalvo in the Saturday Review article by Dean Gross 

was followed by a long series of intemperate stat.ements of which I 

glv^ a'small sampling; ' , r^^-^ 

•'...politics dictated educational pol icy. . .White educators wjerj 
-now being asked by minorities to say, no in thunder to a form of edu- ' 
caHifon that had been exclusive, intellectually el i t ist ,^ unres^pons i ve 
to colored Americans, and unyielding in its demand for only - only - 
academic excel lence, . . 

Again: ' . ' 

"Anyone who had ever passed through the City College knew that 
the physical conditions there were as bad as almost anywhere else 
in urban Amerjca. But once th^ student had. entered the classroom, 
the peeling waTls and encrusted windowpanes vanished - the electricity 
t)f mfnd compensated for everything. 1 remember -ha v ing taught 'Tintern 
Abbey*' to the belching music o.f a city' bus, and it worked. Now 'every-" 
thing seemed plebeian - particularly the mind's of the students..." 

Aga in: ♦ 

' - ' • ■ 'J 

"Minorities,- includ ing now impatient women, used, aff i rmattve ' 
.action to leap into positions of power or to retain their jobs..." 

Again: • 

"Clotjding the issues of literacy and of ^pen Admissions, and 
every consequent question of how to give a liberal jrts education in 
an urban setting, was the sudden primacy of ethnicfty and race. It 
conditioned everyone's response because it was central to* the purpose 
of open admiss.ions . ; ." i ' * . 

Aga I n 

'The creation of ethnic studies departments at the City College ' * 
and throughout the nation represented an educational capitulation . 
to extreme political pressure by mi no r i^ty * groups. Once black studies'* 
was established, Puerto. Rican, Asian, ^and ^Jewish *studie5 had* to follow; 
and before long, .courses; in ethnic history and sociology arid I'lterature 
were conflicting with those of the traditional departments As each 
career program was iestablisliied , the traditional disciplines in^ liberal * 
arts and sciences were placed in a servJce relationship to vocational ism 
as though the only way the disciplines could be made interesting or 
relevant was by attaching them to pracMcal programs..." * 

(I note in passing that when Professor Gross published his book, many 

of the above passages in ,.the Saturday Review article were .substantial Ty 

modified, e.g. the key sentence in* the opening paragraph became; * 
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outside this office, on makeshift benchjes , ^students used to^ ^ 
congregate - Black, Pxierto RIcan, Asian, and varietTes'of ethnic 
white - studying texts, preparing papers, playipg the f'adio, moving 
back and' forth to classes, ^l ingering in a space that had come to serve 
' . as a temporary lounge' - a 'passageway that* led from the^campus to the * 
ctassroocns to a terrace looking eastward over Harlem... .'V 

The last two sentences of t;he second passage became: ' 

remember having taught 'Tintern. Abbey** to the belching 
background music of a city bus, and it had worked. ^Now the students 
seemed so'poorly prepared, oop wondered how that poetry could survive 
in the classroomr* Was all our time* to be spent in shapfng passable"*' 
prose?../*. ' . ' ^ 

(I think ^hat if Gross had been as temperate In his Sa tuHay Re'jriew 

article as*h^ later was in his book, there would have been no Giios-S' 

incident !) * ' ' , , v 

The Saturday Review article by Dean Gross - with i ts jnf lammato'ry 

title and revolting graphics - hit the campus like a bombshell and 

caused mdi great personal distress. As I indicated earlier, I wa$ 

aware of some of his disappointments but- I waS hoping 'that Dean 

Gross could persevere through the academic y.ieiar -l 977 "^^8, contribute , 

his share of leadership and admlnistraCive-creativi ty to'the College, 

anjl then take a sabbatic year to write his book on "Lf'beral Arts^ 

and Urban Education'*. I was not preparen for the unssiemly and 

destruct ive . fashion in which he chose .to express hi.s -frustration 

and disillusionment. 

>. . ■ . " 

Soon after The Saturday Re\fiew article. Dean Gross clajmed 
♦ 

that his original article had dealt In a balanced/way with the 
complexities of City College problems ^ut that the editors had 

* 4 <« 

put the piece drastically, and had published a completely negative 

and sensational account of Open Admissions. I reminded Dean Gross 

' . ' • ■ . 

that authors have complete cont^l of the final con t en of their, 
published articles ^and that he must accept responsibility* for the 




condescending, insulting and terribly lopsided, article about Open 
Admissions that had -actual 1y beea publ ished* * Rather strongly, I 
informed him in an Open Letter: 

"•••I question the tone, style and insgpfe i tivity of your article. 
Your .use of code words and stereotyping language about women and 
minorities^ constitutes a^dangerous appeal to the forces of unreason 
and^bigotry in our society. I am profoundly troubled^that your anger 
i,s so intense and your frustrations so great that yo/r knowingly 
publish an art Tele. that, is so^estructJve of the atmosphere of harmony 
and tolerance ^n the campu^s which the administration, of which you are 
a part, has attempted sp assiduously to establish..,*' 



Further, I pointed out in the Open Letter that some of Dean Gross,' 
specific points wfere difficult to refute because they were based on 
incomplete, information or iSere contradictory. For example<^ Dean Gijoss 

^stated tfiat th6 "Asians were remarkable students of engineering^and 

. . ■ ; '> • • 

mathematics" but they "needed a vast amount of attention in... 

the writing of English." While he seemed to cite this as an argument' 

against Open Admissions, it "was reaMy an argument for it- Or, at 

another point in his article, he lamented that-.'*we were preparing our 

Students to be the* parents of follege students, not to be students , 

themselves." Is th is* unenl ightenfd socia/l policy? (It is 1 ikely that 

many of the children and granchildren of the non-graduates of the 

Cla$s of 1911 were some df the distinguished graduates of ti^ty College 

in the Thirties and later years.) Finally, it was apparent that 

the average reader of' Dean Gross' article would be persuaded of a 

^casual relationship leading from Open Admissions to the ethnic studies 
departments, to an unstructured "cafeteria curriculum", to-a decline of 
interest in^the humanities and, a 'fortio ri , to a decline in college 

" standards . > • * , • 
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The Saturday Review article Dean Gross published in January 
1978-belied all his own former writings and actions as Well, "ATa hi^Iy 
responsible member of Central Admi||nstration, why did Dean Gross permit 
this to happen? J shalt allow Dean Gsross to speak for himself. I quote ' 
trom a personal letter which he wrote (to me soon after the publication 
of The^Saturd^y Rey,iew article; 

.*'For ei^hf years, I have served the City College in one admini- 
strative capacity or^anothen— as an elected chairman, as an. appointed ^ 
Associate Dean and Dean,' and as ^n appointed Acting Assistant Vice 
President for Institutional Advancement. These have been difficult 
years for all of us in higher education. As you. know, I have shared 

-your vision of an urtan educational^ model • 'The range of new programs, 
developed under your leadership and' largely through your energies — 
the center for Biomedical Education, the Center for Urban Legsil Studies,' 
andithe L^pnard Davis Center for the Performing Arts, to cite only the 
most. obvTous — have beerf truly extraord inary- ^Most college presidents 
would have surrendered to the Incredible pressures that were brought, 
upon you, internally an8 externally, and* sacri f iced the previous tradition 
of City College to the shifting and competing angles of vision* that often 
were myopic. In an age of^bureaucracy , you'*hav^not been a bureaucratic 
president. To have developed the concept of an urban educatfonal model ' 
in the midst of economic, social, an^ political controversies took a ^ 
gfeat deal of courage and vision ~ and you Icrtow, and the City College 
communify knows, that I hav^ not^only supported you in implementing 
this vision but championed It. Quite concretely, this urban edgcationah 
model +*-ffie most ambitious attempt on the'part of a college president 
to grapple with urban problems that T know .of and whatever else 
happens, you will be known and' be remembered for its br1 1 1 iance, . .But 
at the same. time, and in the same College, I have perspnalVy never felt 
that the urban educational model as imaoinative as it Ms in concept 
and in its particulars — has ever bfeen collected organically with a 
Uberal arts education. Obviously, jthis is no one person's fault 
not at, a time wheo young' people (for very good economic* reasons), are - 
so driven to an^^ducation that is connected with gareers. Obvious ly» . 
if a faculty -does not require students to take certain courses, then 
the laissez-faire curriculum will create the atomization that J deplore^ 

jn my article. I think I know the difficulty of establishing a liberal 
arts education at this or any large urban college; \ Hved-'through the 
endless meetfngs that went into the development pf * our current 'core' 
curricu|um. The confusion of purpose in a college of so oiany depart- 
rnents^d of so ^any special interest groups would have been true 
whether we had an urban educational model or not,.." 
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It was precisely because Dean Grpss was a prime actor-4^ the 
j^rly formulation of the UrbaO' Educational "^odeV that I cons ! dered 
- 'd'J^s wTH+iogjiess to publish the sensa^iormMzed article as a 




/ailure of nerve. It was precisely because I had endeavored to ' c 

rapport Dean Grbss' efforts to restore the humanjties at the center 

6f the City^ Col lege experience that I decided that his acquiescence 
m the publication of the Saturday^eview article* was pot so much an ^ 
act of defiance but'rather an admission of complete loss of f^ith l^^ the 
future of City. Col lege. » The privilege of publicly expressitig such a loss of 
faith is .guaranteed to professors but not to members of <e Central • , 
Administration. This Is the reason why I sought and accepted Professor 
Gross' resfgnation^as Dean and gave him leave of absenc^to comprete the 
book of which the Saturday Review article was supposedly the' fifst installment. 
As far as 1 am concerned^ the rest of the Gross incident can be 

summarized rather quickly (although, as mentioned /before. Professor ^ 

« ' 

Gross chose to devote one-third of his book to a drspatic rendition of the 
sequence or events leading to his resignation). Once \ had reached ^ 

the conclusion that the^^SaJJege could no longer corrtinue in service' /^** 

*',a Dean whose public behavior had been so harmful to' its interests, 

the question bec^e one of timing and compassion. ?+ie student" 

coaf rontational meetings with Dean Gross - the students wer^ particularly 

upset because he wa's Dean .were careful ly^monitored by the administration 

. J r ^ . *o ' 

^ " (the fact is that there was no violence and no po I ice' were ever called)'*" . - 

and I waited patiently for Dean Gross to exercise his usual gS'od judg- 

^ ' ment and submit his resignation as a prelude to his long^-d^^Iayed sab- 

batic leave. I also waited for the students' angeV 'to subside so that 
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the announcaiinSnt'of Dean Gross** resignation wSuld not cr'eate new' 

problems J, After about two months^, with no^^ign that Dean Gro$*s wasjwill 

i^ing to face up to the coh^eqgenc^s of his own disaffection, I called • 
< ' ^. • 

him In for a meetfng that I thought' would end in his voluntary and al- 

most relieved r'esignatiqn Since w^-had worke^ together for so many 

years, I tried to explain to him why ^he could^no longer continue as a 

member^'Of Central Adminlsf ratibn and why the leave of absence wotild be 

helpfal to everyone dbncerned (including himself), When^his formal . ^ 

letter of resignation, together with the requested* leave of absence » 
arrived.,- I thought that t;hi|/strategy - though painful -^hOT worked 

and my view seeme4> to be reinforced when Dean Gross was quoted 
in The|le^^ork Ti,mes shortly thereafter as 'stating th^t hi| 
resignation fol|^ed "a mutual riifognition on the part of, the president 
and me that^t would be wise*for me tq rersign'\ Regrettably, Dean ^ 
Gross' resignation was Ifol lov^fed by ^charges - i*n which, to my chagrin, 
Dean Gross joined - that I was abridg'mg academic freedom artd stifling 
intejlectual d[ssent on the Citj^ College campus. After be'lng 

priticized throughout my presidency by som'eSjroups in the City 

V ^ > . ^ 

College community and outside that I had too vigorously supported ^ 

*' • 

^e V'l^ts of faqjulty and students to freedom of speeclj^ freedom of 

expression and freedorti'of assembly, 1 was somewhat taken aback and* 

issued a statement on tJie Gross resignation, ^from which I quote:- ' 

"...The current charge of, vlplation freedom is withput merit... In 
an explication of the 19^ Statement^ of Principles concerning Academic 
Freedom, the Amef pcan 'As^ciatlon, of University Professors states ^ 
^that '^s a member of his- community, t»he*p*fofe%|or has the rights and 
obligations of any citlzerv. He rtteasures the urgency of these obli- 
gations in< the light^of his respoQsibi 1 itles^ to his subject, to^ios 
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' students, to. his prof ess ion, --and to his institution./ When he speaks 
or acts as a private person he avohds creating/the impression that he 
speaks' or acts for his college or "university . As a citizen er^gaged in 
•a profession tbat depends upon freedom for its 'health and . integrity,' the 
professor ha$ .a particular obljgation to promote conditions of free 
inquiry and. to fu/ther .publ to understanding of accftemix: freedom/' ftote 
tHat .the underl iced sentence clearly states hov^ faculty must use^ restraint 
in the exercise of thejr academic f reedom.\, The corollary for adminittra- 
tiye officers of colleges or universities, is that they are not protected <» 

V ^ by 'the principles of academit freedom when they speak or act on behalf 
.^thelr institutions. 'Thefy protect themselves and 'their institutions 

^ by carefully di$t rriguishing between their personaTviews and their' 

• institutional Voles'. , .The. principle is rea'l ly -.^7ery simple and well 
established in acadeane: a college or university administrator has an 

^ obligation to urge his views as policies are being, shaped but once-' ^ 
poUcies are articulated, it is the responsibility of an administrators - 
.to implanent these policies, -if he cannot support institutional po'ljcies, 
then he should resign his administrative, post and^continue#o champion, 
his di'ssenting views as- a valued member of-the faculty...'* ^' ^ 

My posltion^was supported* by ^the Executive Comm. i^ttee* of the City \ 

College Faculty Senate which ^assed'.a resolut ion, stating that: ' 

> . ' «« ^ 

The Faculty Senate Executive Committee has met wUh^the President 
and with the Dean of Humanities to djscus5 the sftuation created by 
the non-reappointment of the''D*ean and its' perception by the "Col lege 
community. The Commi t tee' feel s satisfied that there has been no 
• violation'of Academic Freedom. Without evaluating the merits of 
the Presi'dent's action, we feel that it was made- on. the grounds of 
Administrative Respons ibi 1 j ty and as such. plearlyXa matter of 
. Presidential judgement*." *' y 

The New York Civil liberties Union and the American .Ass^iat ion- of 
University Professors considered the Uross case and declared tt not 



to be a violation of ^cadem {^freedom. 

Notwithstand ing the supportive views (of;, the President) of those 
groups closest to the situation, a veritable-stream of abusive mail 
•poured .ir>-frorn some of the alumni'. From .the president of a smalT . 
busitiessT ' 

Ok 

"...I intend to fight to have you removed - and Dean* Gross re- 
instated.- .We-^ nee< more like him and les%^ like you - if we dre to 
survive. .1 Btray^that I will live^lon^ e^ibugh ^to see the' pendulum 
swfn^^ back' to center posit ion -from the extremes that the asshole 
mentality such as yours has pushed ft..:" 



From a professor -in aru English Department in, a state university: 

"...I have just heard of the forced resignation of Dean Theodore 
Gross^ and as an alumnus and arf academic, 1 wish to express my pro- 
found dismay. Your'action goes against- all that the magnificent 
traditions of .City College have stood for, and for which I hope It 
wljn somehow, eventual ly stand once agajn. . .whether justly or, not, 
your action will ca.use more peopl^ to assume that Open Admissions 
Is a dismal — and dishonest — failure than all the essayjs the Saturday 
Review could ever publish...** 

From a physician: ' ' ' ' 

'\..With apologies to Alan P'ayton 'Cry My Beloved College*. v. 
'I' remember, I remehiber* the college where I was taught. 'I 
remember, \ remember ^when students were admitted on the basis, of 
scholastic achievement REGARDLESS of race, creed, color or ethnic 
national origin. I rememUer stimulating courses; I remember ^ 
brUliant students stimulating a gifted faculty. I remember the ^ 
struggle for admission to profess ional colleges. I remember 
Jownsend Harris High School for gifted student — since abolished 
as it doesn't fit in with the plans of education(?) in New York... 
Public schools are armed camps, high school graduates canntDt read 
or" write, many college students of today couldn't gain entrance to 
Townsend Harris, andjflegrees mean nothing. . :That Is exactly what 
you are doincf — ^perpet raffing a hoax of a college education, and a 
college degree bot*h on society and on the recipient whose frustation 
will know no boun^fs when he cannot compete with the real thing... 
Competence and superiority in academic skills should be your goals, 
not to drag City College Students down to the lowest common denominator 
ICryMy Beloved College'..." 

From a minority alumnus: 

^ •'*...! am just a layman and as a young man, as a member of' a ^ 
minority group, struggled my way through what I came to consider 
one of the best schools In the world. You'know, as well as 1 do, 
the accomplishments of ^ thousands upon thousands of such motivated 
struggling graduates. .This \i a direct result of competition and 
wccellence in education .. .The open admissions program defeated this 
purpose and. I am positive In my mind and heart that we.wTll never 
again gra'duate students of the same caliber as before jthe program. 
You and your administration arf fostering policies which .will bree^ 
hncompetency and mediocrity rather than excellence and accomplish-^ 
ment. I am honestly disappointed and disillusioned..." ' 

And finally f pom* an unidentified , alumnus (except for the class): 
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^ . "For you to condone his renwvaK let alooe, be"a force in removing 
him Is appalling. 1 sed^ your -act ion as either (1) support of a per- 
verted justice, or a mindless discrimination against whites in the 
name of so-called fair play, Whose illogic is mind-boggling; or 
(2) a spineless, yellow-livered cave-in^to the mob, to prejudice, 
to beni ghtedness, . 

I shall let 4ohn Farago,<who reviewed Gross* book' in the 

"Chronicle of Higher '.Education" (February 25, 1980) reply for me: 

*^.J\nd so when, with all humility and a CQnsiderable Amount of* 
respect, I analyze the problem-Dean Gross^faced, I think he was 
wrong up .and down the' 1 ine. . . If , as dean, he wanted to make <?f»arges . 
from within, then he should Ijave reTted on internal mechanisms. He 
should, have used his influence with the presiaent of City Cpl lege, 
with his colleagues, and with his students. He should have' fought ' 
his battle in the col lege 's own media rather than in the public press. 
If he.s imply wanted^to address the issues of open admissions in a 
studied and scholarly fashfon, he should not have been so naive'as 
to believe that he could kee^ h is' ph i losophy (expressed in the pages' 
of a nationah magazine) fotally separate from the pol i t ics^^^of his 
college. Jn a way» he seems to ha^ve understood this qu i te c^earl y . 
^Hi^ notes that, if he had shown his d>aft to this president, as\ks 
requested, Mt would have bepome gn in^itutional document or it 
would not have .been published at all.»..'>His other choice was the 
/^strategy of the 60*si: to publish openly-an^in defiance.. In 
^prectice, that was* the option Gross chose. iK^as a political ' ' 
choice, although he did not v it as such, a-blatantly a^J^ersarial' 
pow.er gg.mble v^rholly unrelated to any question of freedom of expression. 

I am amazed by Hf. Farago's* sensitivity to what actually transpired, 
at least frc>m my pornt of view, ttwas almost ?s if Mr! Farago were 
advising me on the proper course of act^on• after the ^Saturday ftevieW 
article appe^redr Mr. Farago was not famtli*ar with the growing • 
Evidence of Dean^Gross' alienation from the College and perhaps he 
would permit me. to replace his word "def iance**' by 'my phrase 
."failure of nerve**. I still fiope that some day\ed Gross will 
regain his faith --in redemptidn, in compassion! and in humanism. 
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\ Chapter k 

' Liberal Arts in an -Urban Environment 

^'Sl' City College's TradJtion' of General Education and Career Training 
The impulse which gave rise to our efforts over the past decade 

^ ' ^ ' 0 - ^ 

to establish al ternati ves-to the traditional liberal arts programs at 
City College is rooted in the tradition of Western culture. From 
classical times to *the present, thosd concerned with the education of 
youth have been concerned with the focus of the educational venture. 
Educators the monastic schools of the Middle Ages -pondered whether 
young men ought to be prepared for a life of contemplation or a life 
of action, that is to say, a life devoted to concerns thet were 
prfmarily internal, intellectual, spiritual, as opposed to a life 
devoted to engagi n5| in^ the external business of society. » During the 
Rertaissance, under the influence of such powerful educators as the 
(Jesuits, it became increasingly common to caH for a. method' of edu- 
cation that would prepare young people for a life in the world that' 
was motivated by spiritual and intellectual ideas, i.e. a life of 
aption infused by contemplation. By the time of the Enlighten- 
ment\ the dichotomy between the contemplative and active life styles 
had become thoroughly secularized. Education might prepare a student 
.for a life devotfed to scholarly fbursuits or for a 1 ife>devoted\to a 
career in soclc^ty. And by the middle of the nineteenth century^when' 
City Col lege was^founded, students couldmake their own decisidn^as 
to how far alohg thy broad spectrum between pure scholarship .and 

\ ■ ' ' ' '' ^- 

..m " • • ■ ^ • . 
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practical endeavor, (hey would choose their careers. 

From Its very inception (see Preface and Chapter l)r^City; 
College combined the requirements of a general education with^the 
' practical nee^ls of career training. As a consequence, the College 
developed a national reputation for providing its econoijtical ly and 
socially. disadvantaged students with the liberal arts education and 
•pre-professional training they needed to climb the ladder of social 
mobility to personal satisfaction anduachievement. Thefr success w|S 
the.city*s and the country's as graduates poured intd business, 
education, politics, the professions and all areas, of public and- - 
cultural life. The list of alumni who traveled from the impdverished 
• ghettoes of Mew York to City College an.d on to notable post-graduate 
careers is a long and distinguished oQe. This basic educational 
philospphy - that of training Its students for meaningful careers by 
means of ^ well-integrated liberal arts curriculum - prevailed at the 
College through ntost of its first one hundred years. 

The balance between liberal arts education and professional or 
pre-professional training was maintained until World War M. not pnly 
at dity College but. quite generally in American publ'rc colleges and ^ 
Hni>^ersities. In the aftermath of W<5rld War M, American higher* 
education (both jirivate as well as public) entered-a period of rapid* 
growth. The student population doubled every decade aftd the need for 

new faculty in the liberal arts grew even more. rapTdly than In th^ 

*< « 
professional fields.^ The requ-irement of a doctoral degree for employ- 
ment as a'college or university teacher, led to the r^apid expansion of 
doctoral work and the widespread propagsitipn of tfie cpncept that any 
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American university .(.or even coMege) of top rank'should he a community 
of scholars with research productivity the primary measure of aca^^ic 
excellence. When the Ph.D. became the tredent idl ing mechanism for 
college and univ^^ity faculty in the United States (Including community 
colleges) , scholars were fed into the higher^ educational system as 
undergradua*te teachers and it was only natural for these faculty to' 
try to steer the education of their youthful charges in the direction 
they themselves had 'taken. The resulting tilt In the American tilgher 
educational enterprise towards the "pure" and the "general" - in 
contpast to the "applied" and the "practical" - could easily be accom- 
modated as long as career opportunities existed for further replications 
of scholars af^er the Ph.D. * ^ 

• • • • • i < ' '.' . 

Unfortunately, during tho^e na»Icyon years (l.e,.the two decades 
after World War II), not sufficient attention was paid to the" p^Djected 

peaking (and even contraction) In college and' university student • 

« t 

enrollment and the inevitable saturation *of the academic marketplace 
.in liberal arts« .In addition, student unrest In the lat# sixties and.;» 
early seventies that flov^d from the Viet Nam War and the Civil Rights 
movemen t , * had a negatiye Impact on undergraduate percept Ion 'of the 
traditional liberal arts courses. "^^During the first fiVe* years of the 
1970^s, the percentage*of undergraduate majors In the UberaT arts* * 
throughout the Un i ted -Si;ateSjdropped by approximately a- factor of two, 
the percentages in the arts (fine and performing) and Sciences^' rp- 
mained rougfhly stationary,* while^the percentage of majors in the 
^profession^increased by mofre theft 50^. This well-known fact was 
reflected in ^tbe following statefient contained^ in^the 1976 Report 
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on City College by the Evaluation Team of the Middle .States 

Association: . - " 

* \ * * 

•*^..A11 (members of the Eva Itjat+M Team) were struck >^ith the 

- degree , to which. mar>y of tt^ problemsi-fads^g C i ty College are shared 

by almost any ^pinstitution* of higher education one can name. The ^ 

reduction in requirements i.n the traditional liberal arts; thfe 

Increased demand for career *educat ion; the^^opylar !ty among students 

of affective', as opposed to cogniti've* stales; the decline in interest 

In fhe past resulting i n .turning away from hPstory, 'class Jcs , and 

much of literature, are all problems. at the home campuses of team 

members. A 'recognition of 'their universality may somewhat reduce 

the sense of desperation about them.,.*' , 

Ironically, City College (and the other units of City University), 

precisely because pf Open Admissions, ^ad a surge of student enrollment 

at the beginning of the Seventies and augmented its liberal arts 

faculty at a-timo^when other college^ Were shrinking. The Dean of . 

Humanities at City.(^]io had been Chairman of the English Department) ' 

Complained with fervor, in his Saturday Review article that he was 

compelled to hire aspiring ^'Spenserian scholars*' (i..e. graduate 

studerits work'ing for their Ph.D\'s in traditional fields <3f English 

and American Mte/ature) to teach r^edia> English to the new cohort 

of Open Admissions students. The Jndub-i tatle' fact is that there 



' ^ would have been no opportuni ty< to hire future humanities s.cho4^^*^'Slpenserian 

^ ^ *' ^ ^-v^-- 

or otherwise) to teach anythlnig nn most of the^coTleges that had moved 
i into- the "no-growth'^ patter/i. ' - ^, .i 

Another truism \s that studeo'ts who come from lower apd IpweV- 

0 

^ .middle income backgrounds, .as did-pthe majority of both Open Admissions 

4^ ■ ' ■ ♦ . ■ . • , ' . - 

and non-Open Admissions students at City College, are and have 4 
^ always, ^en concerned with pursuing a liberal arts curriculum 

that will provide them with econornfcal ly viable career options . To 
paraphrase John Adams - 1 must study politic* and war so that tpy sons 
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can study poetry, art, Greek, and procelain design. Faculty members 
immersed in their own field of special iaat ion , must Acknowledge with- 
out condescension the value of professional or pre-profess ional trai'n- 
Tng, Ideally, the- facul ty ought to revise their course offerings sd thpt 
students can^ embark on chosen careers without losing the bpoad cultural 
tradition in 'which they wi 1 1 leadNthelr lives. 'Because of my concern 
for this critical educational balance, I encouraged the development 
* of serious al ternat i|e^r^ the traditional liberal arts programs soon 
after I assumed the yity College presidency. My intent was not to 
supplant nor subvertf the liberal arts but to ^^arge ^eir scope, 



-to explore their ir/terconnect ions with pre-profess ional clusters of 
courses, and toAse the liberal art^ as the core of educationally 
sound inter?<n sci^l inary programs of great' inferest to the new (and 
old)Nund/rgraduates: 1 also hoped that success in these undertakings 

wouia heMp City College reverse what was a national trend of declining 

V ^ M I' 

.enrollment in the liberal art$ disciplinks. ^ 

^ Parenthetical ly, some liber*al artTs facu l-ty could not reconcile my 

support/for judicious modification of the traditiona'l liberal arts 

i 

constant reaffirmation of a deeply (peld view that 
at the heart of the City College experience. I 
3uld not p^suade the^e skeptics even when I cilfed the fact that I 

1 . i 

had been aniundergraduate major in philosophy at Columbia College, 



had been a modern dance cri.tic for the'Columbia- Spectator, and had 
- sp^nt the upper division years taking that marvelous , Columbia course ^ 
on /*Co1 loquiuoi. on Great Books of the Western Tradition", team-taught 
by Jacques Barzun and Lionel Trilling* I djcl not even gain ''brownie 
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pornts" when J eHibeilished the story of my past with the true state- 
ment that John Berryman and I hdd been Associate Editoi:'? of the\ 
Columbia Literary Magazine at the s^me time and that ,1 hbd ^t?een 

^responsible' for publishing Paul Goodman's first stoVy! • • 

• ' . « - ♦ 

Many liberal arts, faculty were aware of • the Cdllege* s. obi igat iop 
to be responsive to the diverse needs of its new mu 1 tT-isthnic student 
body and to the realities of urban Amerjca "during the decad^ of the 

r 

Seventies artd for the foreseeable future. A number of concerned > 
faculty expressed a wi Jl Ingness • to devote their energies, to develop - 
a1 ternatly.es to the traditional Hber^l) arts programs, alternatives * 
t^at would* stay In touch with changing tastes and needs of the'.CJty;! 

College student body. These' 'f.acul ty efforts, crystalized in' a! .vartet/ 

• . ^ - . • . • ' * ^ ' ' * '' 

.6f curr fcu|f tdfferin45 ^-^^^^^^^ urban, problem-focused^ contempo- 

i^ft^y-centbreji .0^ feerfonnaft^^^ dirjSQtidns. In §2, under, the 

,tJtle''yExper?ments: fri Non-Traditional Liberal Arts Education',* j-' 1 

•cover the ^Pijot Program i.ir-HUman ist I c Studies (PPHS) "^started in 1971 . 

and yrs'Qbntinued 1976, a victim to the fiscal cri54s of New York 

'-'Cl.ty.;..yTW SociaK^Hist pfr.ogram is a further example of experiments 

injTonjTtraidltiqnfl Hbef^ education. The very successful 

Creative 'Wrijtjng and.-^Perfqrin.lng Arts programs are a1s.o treated In 

§ii#!:'St^ictly. siieakiM, .th^ Studi^es Departments constitute 

4n expert men't- in 'non- trad. i^trona U liberal arts edtication but these 

departments are orify part of the overall role played by ethnicity ' ^ 

a^.Cixy*-CE)VieOe^a in a separate chapter 

>••"-" . * '*»•( • < 

^(^hapter':5)''on -''E^tfipici ty;*" and t|ie Third World'\ , 

•fl.yi '§3, under tfi^'.title/JNeW Directions in LibefaTArts Educatiorv" 



t treat the more recent' facirl'ty efforts to offer alternatives to the 
traditional liberal arts program. | firs^t consider the creation of 
an interd Is.cipl inary core curriculum option In the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science, in contradistinction to the more traditional dis- 
cipl inary core curriculum option. , T next discuss an^'attempt to- 
desrign a* series of programs under'the rubric of "Humanities, Tre- 
Profpssional Studies and Public Policy", that would build various 
clusters of pre-rpofessional studies on-^a humanities base and with a 
public policy emphasis. An example treated in some d^^tail is the 
"Communications, Mass Media ^d Public Policy" program t^hat has re- 
ceived wld^ student acceptance. ^Th'e programs in "Humanities, Pre^^ 
Professional S£ucKes and Public Policy" (the so-called PITH programs - 
PITH standing ^or Progran) in the Humanities) were initiated witStea' 
planning grafrrn-om the National Endowment for 'the Humanities. ^ When 
the NEH Plann'ing Grant was used up, the equivalent of the PITH programs 
received funding* In the Fall of 1978 from the Mel Ion -foundation (at 
a level of approximately one-half million dollars for' a threeryear 
period). Actually, the Mellon Grant was intended to Support a ^lome- 
what expandec^ version of the PITH programs under the ftitle "Liberal 
ArtK, Pre-Professional Studies and Public Policy" (LAPP programs). 
The change from the term "humanities" to "liberal arts'* in^the titl^ 

is intendejd to A^underl ir^ the equal status of the social sciences and 

• ♦ 

'the humanities In -the development of serious alternatives to the 
traditional liberal arts offerings through the LAPP program^. 
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§2 Experiments In Non-Traditional Liberal Arts Education 

I The first attempt to, create an alternative to the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum came about as. the result of a 1969 memorandum* 
by an Advisory Committee on Alternate Studies under the chairmanship 
of an English professor, Arthur Waldhorn. ' The Waldhorn Committee, 
reacting to the complaints by a group of students of inflexibility 
.and irrelevance in the traditional curriculum, vrecommended an alternate 
studies program, which^ would appeal to students^ who had been drifting- 
away from the traditional courses bf study. The Waldhorn memorandum 
was in tune with the temper of the late Sixties when the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education found that 90^ of 7^,000 undergraduates 
polled felt that the CoUjeg^ curriculum should be made *'more relevant 
to contemporary life and problems'* and educational leaders like Ewald 
B, Nyquist, New York St'^te Commissioner of Education, stated publicly 
that he wanted to "make the educational 'system more humanistic - hum^e 
with respect to thejcurriculum» Administration, governance, and, lndee<, 
the whole teaching and learning process.** Jfne Waldhorn memorandum 
made it clear that its recommendations would not satisfy students, 
'•whp are determined at any cost, to remain a*lienated from authprity, 
society, culture, or learning." It did claim that an alterna^^ studies 
programs could set "a patterng|^ education, sufficientl y f le/ible to 



rMftf e 

encourage the expl'^M^a^ ion o^^^Bh®^ or^areas with a sense of autonomy 

and self-determined partici^^at ion." As the Waldhorn memorandum put jt, 

"we- are involved in^n unresolved debate between 1 iberal educatfon- 
classically structured, prescriptfve 'curriculum leading to a speciali- 
zation—and general education- - a non-prescriptive, ^^individual-centered 
curriculum, more d i rectly ref l^ective of crucial issuer of the time." 
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The Waldhorn memorandum was fMed away, without action, in the after- 

math of ^t{»^South Campus occupation and^ the resignation of my % — 

predecessor, Buell Gallagher* 

After my arrival, the "Waldhorn memorandum was brought to my 
attention By JLhe^then chairman of the Faculty Senate at City College, , 
Professor Arthur Bierman (Physics), and 1 was persuaded that an Ad 
Hoc Faculty Serrate - Faculty Council (of^the Co.llege of Liberal Arts 
an^ Science) Committee should examine the desirabiUty of initiating ^ . 
a Pilqt'frogr^ in Humanistic Studies (PPHS) . I must confess that 
the bas-is of m^ willingness to look into this possibility on an experi- . 
mental basis was a very satisfying educational experience that 1 had trnder- 
gone at the Univei-sityv of Rochester several years earlijjil^^As a result 
of f reshrnan .d iscontent at Rochester that, except for the large lecture 
classes, ins^uction during the freshmen year was primarily conducted 
hy graduate students, a'^ystem of freshman "pr^eptorial s'* was set ^ 
up *'to introducte small groups (not to exceed twenty) of selected fresh- 
men to areas of intellectual inquiry'*. 1 had team-taught such a fresh- 

^ X. * 

man preceptorial on "Science and World Affairs" with a history professor 
and, while we had conducted the preceptorial in the informal and 
participatory spirit of the Waldho/n memorandum, the design of the 
preceptor+al was structured , the reading 1 ist well-defined, and the . ^ 

intellectual demands sufficiently high, that both students and teacher's wer6 
very happy* wTth th^ experience. Consequently, I was rec^pt'Ive- to the 
recommendaxtoVr of the Ad Hoc Committee, to initiate .PPHS^arut viheb* . ^ 
Professor Biernpn himself offered to serve a^/i t$V/^^trt# M rk^^ ' 
gave him the cfi'arge to supervise the design^of ^^n' ftiterd iscipTihary ° . 



< ^ 




curr lcuyum,bu i 1 t around problems of contemporary significance. In 
my letter o^appoI,ntment to Professor Bierman, 1 also set th& first 
year of the ppografifi's jife as a preliminary planning period which 
would be ''preparatory to the establishment of a School of 'humanistic 
Studies the following year'*) if thje experiment succeeded, 

PPHS, therefore, ^was originally envisaged as a kind of experi- 
t^mental college within the College. The exact nature, structure, and 
methods of t^is*^xper (mental college were^eft rather vague so that 
the design and rationale of the program could be worked oOt by those 
engaged in the experiment. The \ope was that this alternative edu- 
cational program would attract back to City Coljege those students 
with good academic qualifications who were^choosing to go elsewhere, 



increase enrollment in the College of Liberal Arts anl*^ Science and. 



A 



.at the same time, help motivate tHe many "disaffected but capable 
students already at the College, The alternative education developed 
through PPHS was to be more flexible^anti human'e in ord^fTo meet the 
needs of those students who said- they were disenchanted wTtFPTH^e 
traditional curriculum and who feft inQfeasingLLyd i senf ranchised by/ 
the ethnic base of campus- pfol it ics, PPHS was^t^ery attractive: " 



J ( 



minority students, who "pfreterred to take advantage of ' the! r ppportun klT 
for /college education to enroll in the more traditional 1 fberal ^ts 
'•••::deurr.iculum or In the professional schools, ' ' • 

^/:, V'^P/o'f.ess.or B'ierman assembled a small ful 1-time^ staff ' and with' the 
* '{|ydi:tipftV6f ^ of ^faculty members from existing college departr 

:;men.f?.:.Who a'l^Ve;^^^^^ part-time to the prcrgram, P8HS started 

..op4r^tihg.Vi;iV^t;|i4*«^^^ 1971 after a goo»« deaUof ""publ icity*on the 

r. ,.,'i'7?'-:^'-'-';' 



campus*. Professor Waldhorn quite appropriately chaired the Adviscfry 

./ 

Cocnmlttee that was set up to. nioiti'tor the performance of PPHS. A 
total of Six double seminars of eight credits e^ were offered to 

^ an initial student enrollment of UO. The cojjrses included: "Ainerlcan 
'Individualism**; "How*' to be> a Survivor'^; ."Pol itlcs and Culture"; '[The 
City"; "Mind and the Varieties of Inner* E;cper ience, " PPHS thus began 

.with a set of courses, reading lists, dedicated teachers, -^ome jw-omi se 
2/of innovative learning experiences and a group of^xpectanp, anaWPper^ 
haps, somewhat cynical studentsr For eight crefl^s students were 
expected to complete a major independent study project "in addition 
to the seminar work itself. An emphasis on student participa^tion and 
a concentration on contemporary problems and themes approached in inter- 

^disciplinary fashion^ were the prime characterts^t ics of the curriculum, 
Curings its fir^st year, PPHS succeeded in generating much jTiterest, 
excitement, and positive students involvement. Nearly every student 

*^naged to produce' a project, some truly excellent. At a "post- * 
mortem" l^acully meeting held in Jariuary, 1972, the PPHS sta/f concluded 
that the program was. doing well i,n genera*ting student enthusiasm aad 
commitment, ,and^ that-all involved were learning a great deal.ty 

As i t "entered ft^: second year, PPHS began to show signs of tension 
and uncertainty replacing .th^e overriding s^ense of dir4ction that had 
• marked its beginnrngv * 5;fte Program original ly hacl one year to create ' " 
Its currJcuIumV^each JtW'plsn for. an exper imental .cqllege, and under- 
go evaluation^, its Advisory' Commit tee. This commi'ttee evaluation, 
•» chaired b^ Professor Waldrrorn, presented a'inixed report which gavjs" 
the program staff^godd mvRs for effoir't but critici2ed the insufficient* 



educational leadership and initiativte in the classroom on the part of * 
the faculty, and the inadequate 'emphasis on a coherent inteliectUal 
content for tne material covered. Jhe Acting Director, PVqfessor ^ 
Bierman, agreed with' the b^sic thrust of the Waldhorn Committee's 
criticisms'* and tried fo .persuade his. staff tc/ acknowledge theih 
•constructive^character and^to make chatiges in the 'design of PPHS 
thart would meet thes'e criticisms." Despite many , internal meetings 
between^ the Acting Director and^hi's staff, the staff rejected the r 
Waldhorn Committer's comments, as invalid and undeserving of serious 
consideration. As a result, Professor Bierman resigned as Actjng 
.Director of PPHS at the end of the SpriTig semester, 1973 ai^^d expj^ined 
the reasons for his res i gnat ion , in his. Annual- Report .on the proyam. 
Among other th'ings^ -he s^.id, that in his' opinion: 

V 

"...By the spring semester of 1973 there . had been, established 
within PPHS .a group of courses which were heavily oriented toward 
an amateur kind of psychotherapy or conscioilsnessTr^ising, which 
.lacked any discernible Intel lectual * content art^f which s.eemed increas- 
ingly to attract^ students wi th a predominant interest in the generation 
^of .eight *easy credits with an almost autoifetic A or B...^** " ^ 

Professor B *ttBrma^v went 9n to say '^hat the PPHS cotirseS were, developing . 

a. bad reputation among students outside the^program and driving away 

the^i^re seriqus ones.. He concl^ded^with the observation: 

^ ",..l do believe that the college *dele'rves an innovative program; 
I also believe that such a pr-ogram should have an Intel leotuaT content, 
that its. grades ^should bear some^ reasonable relation to normal standards 
ahd that J t sho'uld resalt in discernible learnirfg..^' , * 

. Wlth.Bienhan's i^signatlon, PgHS was in serious conf^ion ^nd 
d'isarray at the end of two years but finally prevai^led on the Facu^l ty 
Senate to give it another one-year extension. A very reputable English- 
Professor, Leo Hamalian, a^feed to become the Act^'ng^TT^ectoT'o^ 



* c 



during ift§ third experimental yeTar. Pf^HS*s^ th!rd*year witnessed ♦ 
a marked change in atmosphere. Ar renewed, sense of enthusiasm, replaced 
the denioranzing tension^and uncertainty o1^ tne preceding yeajr. The 
mo^e the- staff examined knd debated basic questions of go^ls and 
possibilities, the more obvious/^ It seemed that fundamental changes in 
the design of PPHS were caM^ for. The staff prepared a memorandum 
which was presented to the Faculty Senate when the program 



sought af/ 
he third^ 



extension of Its'^author Izatipn to exist after the -end of the 

year. A key element In this memo was the candid admissi^on that the ^ 

i ' * . ^ ^ ^ 

original goals set for PPHS- were impossible to achieve. The staff 

argued that It was unrealistic for PPHS to try to attract students 

back to Gity College, as well as to try to redirect those who , had 

become alienated. On^ the other hand, they agreed that- it'would b^/ 

o * ♦ 

useful to maintain PPHS as an ongoing educational laboratory for ^he* 
College. Rather than trVing to create an alternative* college within 
the College, the PPHS staff caJled for a redefinition of PPHS as a- 
"Laboratory for Innovation** which would continue^o address the n^eeds 
of the College^ lit the broad area of innovative education. PPHS would 
continue to l^rovlde a setting where faculty from existing traditional 
departments could experiment with new ideas and topics, while It- 
would allow for and encourage many points, of view and approaches. 

Each course would stand or fall on its own as an innovativjs educational 

* ' '' 

venture. Against the opposition of the Faculty Senate, PPHS struggled 
toobtaln permission ^to continue %in its redefined role durlnij the 
T97^-75 academic year. 
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At this stage, Professor Hamal i^n and two members oft. his staff. 

. V * . ; / ■ 

came ito see me,. seeking my personal -suppQira for the continuation of 

r , . .. 

PPHS. r itiust admit that I had -become increasingly concerned about 

•the ftitUrd of PPHS because the two'i.nitfal and highl'y regarded / 

faculty ^)rotagQn>s^s tor this program, i^ad disengaged themselves 

from it. But preoccupation with other -pressing cbl 1 ege matters and 

the contiradiotory advice that i«wsfs receiving f roiri my ch ief adv isarS 

conceTlfing the di rect ion* that PPHS Was taking, had persuaded rte to 

*aint?in a "hands-off" policy. Nevertheless, Professor Hamalian's 

appeal possessed merit and i suggested tha^^ he en^in the FacuKy 

Senate to authorise another year's extension of the program with the 

provisio that Ft be re^viewed.by a pane^l' of outside consultants. 

* 1 ■ * • • • 

Thrs strategy , worked and duringthe Summer of 197^, the Faculty 
^ ^ * . 

Senate 'assembled an outside evaluation committee to report on PPHS/ 

The committee consisted of a three-person team made up of Or. Herbel^t 

Blau of the University o^ Maryland; Or. G^rge Fischer of the CUNY 

'Graduate Center; and Or. John J. Neumaier gf SUNY's Metropolitan New 

York Learning Center., Thp Visiting Coomittee submitted i^ts report 

in November, 197^.^ It found that while in comparison wi th the 

activities of other American colleges and univeci/t^eS, PPHS was 

neither innovative npr experimental, it offered something quite I 

distincti|g|fo CitV College in bringing "a mode of lea/ning ^nd 

teaching that had become widespread rf^tfonal ly* btJt had not yet 

taken'^root there.'*' While the committee remarked that flPHS had 

been bur^ned by having to 'Struggle for its very e)^^^%nce year 

after year, It also found^thatFRHS's .evident lack of structure W^^s 

' • ^ ^ . . • -173- 
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conducive to an optimal eduqational experience. PPHS was seen to' 

have the advantage of an energetic and youthful faculty, who could * v 

help: . . 

''...some students. overcome their alienation and .comparative , * ' 

Intel lectual>iaivete ^nd isolation sufficiently to take, seriously > 
academic studies which calKfor competence in the analysis of ideas, 
for greater sensitivity to log ical quest ions 'and sociological' 
presjjppositiops, .as^well as for aesthetic developmertt. . ^ 

Hence, while PPHS suffered from an inability to live- up to its 

. ^ . ' . / * , . ■ 

initial aims to build;a single unitaryalterriative to th« existing 

liberal arts curriculum, the .Visiting Commi tteex recommended that 

• ^ o 
City College should give' PPHS pendent status. This recommendation 

carried with^ it the prov tsii^that PPHS receive a more concrete and • 
better articylaC^d educational mandate than Ijad been' the case up to 
that point, and a structure .which would ensure quality control of all 
it^ activities in terms of that mandate. 

The recommendatjons of the Visiting Comm? tt'ej^came too latfe to ^ 
save PPHS, at least in the form and with the'budge^ry support that ' 
had been al located, throughout . i t^ turbu<tent career. As the Faculty ' 
Senate 'wrestled wfth the Vi'siting Committee's recommendations during 
the Sj:>ring of 1975, the fiscal crisis pf New York City steadily \ 
^worsened and by the Fall of 1975, New York City insisted on a retrench- 
ment plan from roost of its agencii^s, i^^|ling CUNY. As City College 
attempted to orcier its academic pV'io^^^Hwring the. academic year 

.1975-76 (among othe;- caskalties^.al 1 construction - of Aaron O^vis Hall 

# • * * • * . 

and the North Academic Center - had ceased as of November 1975), 
PF'hSv b€5;ame a prime *target^ for retrenchment. It was not so much 

• \ , ■ - - ./ ^ • ■ . 

ihat fPHS>was making a la)-ge claim on the tax-levy budget of the 



bu5 rather that the rectification of its deficiencies - in 
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accordance with the Visiting Committee's recoHwiendat ions" and in my 
own judgment - Would require an additional outlay of tax-levy £unds 
•which simp^ly could hot be made available for the siifaseqOeht year. 

■ ' • ^ , ■'• '• • " ' \ 

PPHS was therefore terminated as of September 1', \1976' -,as w^re bth^r* 

departments and prpgr^s of low priority at the College. 

Perhaps if PPHS bad not moved away from Pts broad-based thematic 

direction into a rather harrow and overl y^rhetor ical treatltfeat of s\ 

relatively limited collection of topics, it might have been'in a 

sufficiently strong position^to escape retrenchment during th^e Summer 

of 1976* However that may be, PPHS was' not the only^'arrow in the 

•College's bow" wi^ regf!^ to the development of alternative^ "to the 

t^aditional liberal arts\curr iculum. Many departments, in the College' 
. . ' • - ' ' / * 

of Liberal ^Arts and Science began to actively examine their cuF.ricula 

at both the undergraduate and graduate levels and to introduce 

mqdif icat ions that would pay heed to the educational needk, of the neW 

- • • • '•■ 

multi-ethnic student body at City Gollege and the urgent problems of * 
New York City. Many'of th€i curricula^r. changes were self-generated 
and others wege encburaged by the' system of Vjslting Committees »of ^ 
Distinguished Scholars which I • launched during the first ^ear^^Ci 



my • • 



presidency. • . ^ ^ 



. The -f irst' l^isiting Committees .for the Ccrllege of Liberal Arts 

and Science departments were organjj:ed in the Spring of 1971 and, 
^ ' ' - ^ . • .. , ' 

for a variety of reasons, 'Were started in the Social Science .O.i vis ion. , 

i have previously mentioned the History Visiting Comm/Lttee fielded hy 

^ \ ' ' ^ * ' " * ' . 

Profe^soi* Carl Schorske of Princeton:.* The Econc^ics team was headed by 
Prp/essor Kenneth -Arrow* then at Harvard (before he t)ecarae a NobeT 



^ Laureat5e)j Sociology-by Professor Martlo- Lipset, then also at Harvard; 

and Anthropology by Professor Robert Adams, then Pean of the 
Social Sciences Division at Chicago. These Visitirtg Committees and 
oth'ers that came t<^ the City College campus lent a helpful hand 
with major depart)nental curricula changes'on' ^oth the undergraduate 
aid graduate^ levels. l£ should be noted that the .acti/al process of 
academic innovation and the mod if icat i(5fi of the' tra4itional liberal 
S arts curriculum received impetus from the Col lege.'s/sud^ess •in recruiting 

general ly^younger, highly- qual if ied and nationally recognized faculty > 
during the early part of the decade, before New York City's . 

o 

fiscal crisis and 4the massive retrenchment oftj^Vounger faculty in .r 

, 1976. After' 1976, the motivation to g.reate attractive ^ifternaf ives ' 

^' ' ' 

• ' *» to the traditionaT liberal arts programs was tied, to the decTine of 

, ' student ehrorim^t injthe liberal arts at C'ity College in the wake 

' of ^e fr^oal cyisis .and the imposition of tuition. The discouraging 
^- " . • I ' 

'.' ' ti*ertd,of rapidly f al 1 in'g 'studenf enrollment in the trad i t ional 4 i.beral 

' ' t ' r ' • • . " ' ' 

^* • . ' ' • arts discipl ines, :es^cia«l W in thq l^tt^r part of the^ decad^A spurred- 
^ •the^'hfghly temjr^d ' and 'al'dir liberal ^rts^faculty to s^earcH fbi^ new 

-^^Irections jjn ^th^ IfPbferal artVcu^ric^J^llm^r Vfithscmc' interesting results^ 
> • ; .--thac^iH be described^ in 43. ' a - ' 

. ' / paring, the period of arowtK of. siudeat .eprol Inofent at City College - 

^ss^rtti'ally 1^70-76' when both tfne^'^thn ic fliix and academict mix of 
^ the* studentr.body were rapidly oh^ngirigi 'a series of alternatives to ^ 
, /. . » . ^H«Xjt:farf4^rorta1* Hbe'ral ^rtStCurriculunr^was^ introduced, some requiring Jjk 

J- • ■• -. ■ ' A ■ V. . $ ^ 

only. njin9|?rxhanges ^Wi th i^n^^a depar/tment^^ curriculum, others requiring^ 

\ " major-currtp^Iar-^^hang^s^and%even new administrative s 

> .^^ \ • ' \^ *• ' > • 



structures . I 
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cannot .do justice to the richness of imagination and innovatio^ that 
was manifested during the iSJO-^yS period h}it^car\ discuss briefly. 



One interest ing developpi^t took/place in the History Depar.tment, 




where an outside Chairman, Herbert- Gutmann, was broughf-in from the * 

University of Rochester In an attempt, to hea-r. the factionalism 

. ^ ' . • ' * 

, wit^in'^that department over Open Admis^s ions and curr icular development. ^ 

Professor Gutmann Was a firm |)el iever. in academic rrinovation*wi th 

^ quality control Jn order to meet .the educational needs of the • \ * • 

\ • .> ; . ' '\ ' V 

* \;hanging student' body and the changirig city.. Under^his direction, 
a new course was develpped ici the History [>epartment: "History 100- 
j Introduction to the s/ud7 of H-istory.'J This course was based on a 

sensitivily to^the st;ucjent^S' prior experience^with hi story, lhamely • ^ ^ M 



to the cleaden,ing memor izatibn' of "events' so often stressed in .its 

Instruction on the secondary-'Jevel * - *The course trTed to reintroduce 

^ the subject of hi story /and' take a fresh'^look at the discipline,-* 

Students explo^ the poss ib i l i ties- of personal or fami ly .^iograph fes ,* 

^ went to primary sources such as personal letters, news pa pei^ and maga*, 

> ^ zines,.and rovesj^igated particular events'" at close range. In all i 

instances, the* questions of how man , institutions and ideas change. wTth 

the pa^ssage of time, Were emphasized. ' , *' 

• Professor Gutmann 41 so Set in motion a program in* Social History^- 

through the introduction of'several courses - that spelled out tfre* ^ 
' - • : • * ■ ^ ^ ' ^; ' ' 

, relationships of liberal arts/ to th4i^ students' own* social and culttfral 




/ i. 1 backgrounds. V Student te?4s were .tra iTied in. the techniques of (fraf ' \ 

\ * 'Hi.sBoj^yJ^nd^nt ir^tcT 'jtSiSir eon^nuni t ies tV' ^? ^' 



t 



{. . ■ ' 

of •the people of these communities . The particuftar fociis, was to be 
on those older people whose memories span much of the twentieth 




century, men and women whose 6xper fences, and impre'^ ionst/ere directly 
related to the major ^iistorital forpes of modern t^imes. The uniqueness 
of Cipy College for this purpose was obvious since thte College's st^ent* 
body had its^root$ In so many .d if ferent ethnic and raciaT groups whose 
s^t story It would be infleresting to^examineC- The program ''in "Social - 
listory was slow in gathering .momentum, Because of •the unexpected 
(departure of Professor Gutmann from Cjty ^College qt the height-of 

y » the fiscal crisis. HotS/ever, the program acquired new leadership . S' ' ♦ 

I ' ' ' . . ^ • «- 

f under Professor ^ames'Watts, and'should begin to reaVize its "full qo- -f, 

, * tential as an experiment in non-,trad j t ibnal". 1 IberaT arts educatilon. »• 

' ' ' , /"■,-. ^ 

An exami^le of hon-tradi t ional l.iberal'arts inno>/atibn at the - J 
masiters leydl was the initiation of/*a-^»^rogram In ^''Creative Writing" -"^ • 
in September 1971. At that time, <he pro'gram was cfne of the few of I 
Its kind in the. country and was designed to offer young writers thev • ♦ 
• opportunity to develop their creative a'bilities unde'r the tutelage ^ 
'of distinguished yisiting writers- The program of fered '1 imitec( v ' ^ 
enrollment workshops' in fiction, poetry and dr;ama fo'^ course credit 
determined ^by the.^nature of the students*"* project- , .Each /stutient was* A. 
expected to complete a pubTlshabVe ful 1 -length" manwscript. ;Nearly . 

Master. of Artfe^^^fe^e J n Creative • . » 



half the c;redits^xfequired* for^^the 
Writing were taken in^tVaditional graduate yl iter^ture cours.es offered 

the ^English. Department vin order ,to famll larize'. students Vrth the 
li,terary traditions wl tni'n awhich they, were writing. ^As a Istarter, . ;f 



•7 



the College .secured-the s^^vices of poeCCwendoIyn BrQOl<Sv '<i9^e:14*it's' 
ioKn Hawkes and Joseph Heller, an^ dramatist ^sr^l^ti&TOvKtT'& 
as 'DrstmguisUd Affsi tipg Writers* in this prWam^'-'*' '}ii':Tate^ * 
^wf'lter^ like An^hofny Burgess, ^Kurt^Vdnnegd't-^,' and dth^ii$ '.spent/a year 
.^.^^^•'^•-5^? pJ'ogram. The Creat'ive V/r it Thg program has'-don^ -Ver.y(we4 L-^::' : • ^- . 
m stimulating anc^ develop ing^cr€Sative tal^gSt^j-^^ ' . 



dr.aiw.'. WJfxh^the.completioiT of Aaron .Da\rts.,Ha1 1 thf/^ifie^ 
Leonard Oa%is Center for Perforipfng'^'AKts; and th^fTdenri 
add^'tional resources by*^ the Col Tege, ' the Creative . 



^fithe.:- 




-^'their creat^fve-putptit-carr actually be tra»5 f Srnwd T^xt(X:3^tUi^1 - / * -'^ 



'performance by the personneTof ..the';L:^b/T^Vd" 



-7". - A ' '-'?-'>^-' .-^ ^- - • - ' -- '^\: 

^Vd* pay] tey:*:^^^^ 

Arts usi^ng ,th^ facU jties v6f' Arro1i^'^Q^v4-S'JHiW^^ "^^^'.T:'--^ i^^^^ " 

'V^k-' r^^^'^^ ^pj^^^ lis'to' wfia^r:^^^^^ 



' ^ ^ - 



^ ' dOri'n^ the Severvt t( 





Picker for* the Prbker Film Institute in the Leonard Davis Center for 
Performfng Arts):, 'Che ifberal arts faculty rose to the challenging 
an<f> exciting task-'-Cf designing new cWrlcula for-'-the programs in 
[^theatre, music, film and dance.- Indeed, .the first ActiViq Director 

• of the Leonard ^Oayfs Center^ for Perfbrmi'nfg Arts, which began to^ 
function In' September 1972, Was Arthi>r Waldhorn," the*^|ame. senior ' 
facubty member in the Engl i sh* Department, whose youthful spirit 

* qpnceiyed' of . thfe P.i lot .f'rog'ram in Humahistic Studies..' 

Under Waldhorr5^s> acting directorship, the first committees were 
*set up with 'enth^usiastic cpl leagues from th*e Speech' and THeatr^ 
•Department (later t"hi s ^department was bifurcated' into the'THeatre ^ 



Arts Department and the Speech Department),, the Music Department, - 
the Engl i sh Department' and a miscel lany of consul tanti f rom\ the 
metropoH'tan New York area* These committees resppnde'd creatively 
to- their charge: tc^hape, programs at the College that would grailuate 
highly skiTled artists who not only would have experienced rigoKous, 
specialized training but also would have encountered a broad rana^O-f 
apademi-c study and interdisciplmai^y work* In other performing arts. 
The' successful completion •of this mission took most ofthe decade 
but when* everything was in place - ini:1uding the dedication of ' ' . 
A^ron Davis Hall .in October 1979 - marvelous vistas were opened 
up for -hundreds of City College students in non-traditional liberal^ 
arts education. - 

^ : ' \ 

The ,ful 1 >tory is a fascinating one but I shalf:only touc^' 

. ' ' •• 4 

briefly pii t|}e highlights/ Jhe. first permanent Director of the *; ' :^; 



Leonard Davis Center for Performing Arts vlas Herman Krawitz, whose 
•practical* experience as Assistant Manager under Rudolph Bing at the 
Metropolitan Oper.a House^. paid. handsome dividends to the College in 
the beautiful and functional'd'eslgn of Aaron D^vis'hlall (witK its 



Proscenium. Th^re seat ing 75p, its Experimental Theatre seati 
300, andj^i fs ^Laboratory Th^tre seating- appiCximately 100 persons) 



ng 



that^e worked out with the chfef architect; Abraham Geller. Krawitz-' 
stayed for about two years ^nd'was succjfceded, by* Earle Gister, who , 
came to City College from th^ Chainnan^ip of the Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment at ^he Carnegie-Mellon Uff/versity. -^istei*>conVl^.^^ the academic 
design of the . program!^ in'the Leonard Uavis Center as they are now 

opefating. 'Ifiere i^ "no time* to go into the campaign that had to 

,//\ . • ' \ 

be waged to overcome the opposftioh of^he private performing., ^rts 

tr . ; ^ ^~ 

''conservatories" in New York Xity to the establishment of the B.F.A. 

program in its pub'Hc sect;or of 'Kl^b^f; educ^tdr^V The i^.ials and 

tribulations of seeing the const rucftiq^^j^c^^^ Davis Hall through 

to completion are coveised In Chapter 8;\^*^|y^^ .0 

Here, I should like to summarize the jt^rrlcW 

introduced under the rubric of the Leon^/a.^avis Cefitcr that exemplify i 

so felicitous a fashion the adaptation |f. rfhe, liberal arts' to a changing 

urban envi roninent. The programsMn theatre, **music, film, and cfence 

in th^ Leonard Day^s Center ^ere desi^ned^.-spe^if ical ly {V-satisfy the 

interns of s^tudents in th^'' C<^,1 lege* s raul tJet^in ic, ur^^ setting and , to 

emphasize practical experience that would prepare students for jobs. 

m their various chosen fields. The Lepnard pav isi Centeru^^jO!!mJ^tted_^ 

td, prepare talented students far entrance intp tVielcorrener ical world' 
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of the performing aVts and, durin^^ts foyjMjWr MflrfeTgraudate pVo^^ 
encourages each student to "e^plor^ ^the performirrtf artsl ia Ccl^tTtS«r.t0- ri^. 
his. or Tier dwn special capabi in^ les and' p^rt icui^r ^M^tufal .back^^ 
The\reqwi reman i 



il;s for the Ef.F.A, deg'rae'.lh.'^Keartl'ei^ musjc; film arnd. 



dance should pVovide students wt.tilT'f^r^^ giy^, them'sai\f^ciecit 

practlpa] and^ theoretical training tosprepare them for professionaf 

' \" * ' ' . ' . ' ' * • 
careers in each of the f9ui:;areas. . v . . ,% 7 ' 

^ There is a second tradk designed for students, who^e.- Interest irl 

the performing arts is not- priHiar'i ly directed toward.-a'prbfessionlK ^ 

carreer at the completion of their undergraduate work;. 'The Leonard ^ 

Oav^is Center ^pr4yid6s such studen,ts who wiiSh/to ^btaiji 'a.B.A. degree,^ 

with programs that give them scKff,iclentr'pracittca.1 e;;^*erience in a / / 

preferred performing arts di^scipline, along with^njorie tradit^ional * 

academic work* Thus, courses in the disciplnes' Qf:*act*if\'^,- /f i lm> ; 

oc music are supplemented with courses' in history, '^Itersit^ure arid • * r .'1° 

theory. Afjter completing this course bf studies, graduated may'chdbse,^ 

either to pifrsue graduate work for theM.A, and/or Ph.D. dcfgree^v'^'oi^ -i^, 

to enter professional* training at the M.F.A. level. ^By providing two 

tracks of programftlrig for students whose interest in the performing 

arts J SvB I ther professional or avocatl6nal, the Leonard Davis Center 

allows maximum flexibi I ity for- students to move .into professionaf 

work from academic work,' or vice versa. 

The keen sensitivity , of theXity College faculty to the mu^Iti- 

ethnic, urban setting of the Leonard Davis Center for Performing Arts 

-^^s-further- demonst^r^tea by a few'sp^^Xftcs about each of the four ' ^ 




1^^,.^- * programs. Thus, acting studenbs at the Leonard Davis. Center study. 

**jbhe whole'range of drama*, but the emphasiat of the Thea^tre program 



« 




. U.pyi th^>raf,ts iiost .^senti^ in the theatre. of today. 

Furttferij^re^ th^;Lepnard.Davi^^Cent^ provides students from/multi- 
:etqpvic-ba^ train4ng whose scope, including the classic 

/ « permit them to enCer the professional 

- the sti.gma of beiog '»typed" in one sojT of , " 



G 




> -4^*?^^^ witliout the sti.gma of beioc 

. :rol^ or, another*. ^ 

' l_X^JiJ"p5jc Students, the Leonard Davis Center offers a sorli^./ '^^^^ . 
fbundation in theory and. practice of classical m^sic, butwafsp 'rtralns^ ' 
Jhem in the spec»aj Requirements ^igh^eading, Tmppvizat ib&v^ jazz 
and popular* styles — Jrequired for^the studio musician; the contemporary 
" vocal 1st, and th^pop/jazz media. Thi's' is the only"* prog ram Tri the 
CONY system which specializes in preparing singers for work in , clubs 
, and musicians for work^ in recording studios, pit orchestras and 'jazz- 
''ensembles.- ' 



fFilm students follow a unique combination of courses in/ film 
productibn and courses that emphasize hMstoricalf aesthetic ^nd 



.V 



critical approaches to the cinema.^ A dozen junior atid a^ozen senior 
students inf^the Picker Film Institute are able to work in 16 mm, 
instead of the usual 8 mm provided by most academic film programs. 
Graduates are equippe'dij^ respoji^ible .creat i ve* pof i t ions on. jjro- 
fessiohal film product iorrcrews, but at the same^ time ^have developed 
a rich appreciation of the h istor ica 1 context^of their prof ess it)n^l ^* 
work* / ^ - 

Finally, dance students must asslmilatje the basic techniques of 

' ' ' . * i 

both^b^llet and modern dance,* but they also supplement that training 

with contemporary dance foi-ms^- jazz, tap, foUf, African and Soufh / 



American. The scope of the program ^ims to prepare^students for 



;er!c 
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\ ^,.:Jryl*a'ssumtng-f^^^ positions wf^Sn coniiunit^ dance centers or, if 

;\,.;. . \vr..^« , ; ^ ^ - ^ ' ^/ 

.:.>:\:VA:hey are qiTallfied, in dance companies. i ( 

> ^# • . ^. 

:-.V ' --/ , The- City College xan be justly f^^oud of the dedication and 

* \ ► ' 

^ ^ cooperation of tlje liberal arts faculty that- made possible the ' 

X ^ continuous growth of tf^aeoqard Davis il^ter for' Performing Arts, * \ . 
/ ' ft . * , •• , 

^ even when itVas compelled to pperatf out of temporary facilities r\ • 

in the Great Hafl. As the't»4:em:ed^oujia^ people practice an\^rform * 

in the three ^t heat r^ of v^tKe architecWely)beautiful and acousticly 

excellent Aarort* Davis Hal 1 , what glorious careers^iie in store for * ^ 

a goodly number of th^ Col lege's /uture B.F.A.ls.. If the City , ^ ' • 

College of olden days'* coul d^roduie ^dward G. Robinson, 2ero -Hostel, 

Yip Harburg,. Sam Jaf/e, Paddy^Chayevsky, and countless otTief luminaries 

0 » ^ * * 

in the performing arts world without a Leonard Davfs Center for * / 
Performing Arts, I should think that the roster'of 0\iy Collegf^; . , 
/TQqini who are professionals in the Informing arts in*the year'2000 * ^ 

V i M 

will be mucK richer in celebrities,' T * ' ' ^ 

, , 53 New Directions in Liberal Arts ^Educat iop ^ * 

Irt tSe pre^ix>us section, T recounted how concerned and interested 
faculty attempte'd to develop some genuine alternatives to the tra- 
ditiona'l liberal arts curri,culum, or at laast to take'^^^a very broad' view 



Of the scope of the liberal ,arts disciplines, perhaps /in the direction of 

. the ct5eative and perfornrlpg arts.^ As 1 have already remarked, sucK ' 

* ' ♦* • ^ ^> ' V . - 

^ attempts were acceptable and viabl^during th#early part of the • 

'decade -because of the growth in student population and in^t^e number 



of faculty (particularly at the lowef ranks). After th^t retrenchment 



o 



* I 



crisis o*f the Summer of 1976, the precipitous decljne -of stucjent 
enrollment in the liberal arts- gave urgency to tlie ques< for new 
directions in liberal arts education but these new directions would 
ndW have to possess the quality. of fusion and integration with other 
disciplines '(wj^ether in liberal arts or pre-profess iona4 studies) 
rattfer than alternatives or enlargement of scope. The tenured and 
older liberal, arts faculty^ (the percentage of tenured faculty in- 
creased markedly, from about. 60% before 1976 to about 30% by 1'978) 
expressed a greater willingness to recognize "that a -1 iberal izing 
educatiph rree'ti not be cqngr*aent with a particular series of courses 
traditionally suppJosed to^rovide a liberal a^tS'^education . There 
^was also increasing initiative on .the part of the 'liberal arts 
facblty to design new courses ani programs which would balance their 
concern for tradition and pre/ervatibn of values with the needs of 
.the modern W9rld for persons Itra ined- to innovate and improvi^6 in 
a-cultural and societal situation without precedent, This movement 
toward new jd i rect ions for the liberal arts curriculum was further 
reinforced at City College-by the '1976 Middle Sta^tes Reporl^ This 
report stated that:' i. 

• 7 1 ' ' ' \ . ^ ^ 

**...the idea of adidi.ng professional, edutat ion to the liberal 
arts is difficult iTut 'poss ible. It will not hapRert at City Co'Hege, 
or any other institution, without a very firm commi tmeot^ on the part 
of tfae faculty backed by some '^tender loving care' by administrators. 
The effort will also require an enjpanced commitment to academic 
advising for students and^a greatly augmented career placement 

service. . f" . ' * ' \ ' • 

* » 

* f 
Prior to the Middle States Report, I had assumed* that the faculty 

ofnh^ College of, Arts afid Science at City College was too proud and 

self-reliant to welcome my active involvement in the acaddmic decision 
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making of its (Faculty) Counrcfl. I had chosen instead to focus the 
efforts of my office - on the academic, side - in helping to design 
the n«w centers and institutes^ fal ling under the rubric of the Urban 
Educational Model. The Middle States Report, told me that my "laissez 
faire** approach to the College of Arts and Science was , being inter- 
preted a^ a lack of interest and 'support for centralxity to the 
mission of City College.^ Quite the contrary! The importance of 
liberal arts in an undergraduate curriculum was a vi^w that I deeply 
held and wholeheartedly endorsed. For example, I had taken the 
leadership role in 197^ in attempting to persuade the Planning 
Conmittee for the National Humanities CenteV (NHC) to locate this 
Center in the metropolitan New York area. My argument was that such 
a location could be highly consistent with one of the major purposes 
of the NHC, namely to orient the disciplinary skills of the humanist 
to the present and future as well as toward the past, toward society 
as well as toward the discipUne. Furthermore, I argued that 
a metropolitan New Y,ork location would facilitate the basic . inter- 
disciplinary thrust proposed by; the Planning Committee of the NHC -\ 
the extension of the humanist's concern beyond the traditional 
boundaries of disciplinary studies ^o the areas of publ ic .pol icy 
formulation, the developme^nt of new educational models, thematic 
studies, and perhaps, to problem-solving activities*- T had even 
succeeded in identifying a very desirable office building in close 
proximity to the ^ev^ York Public Library (at 42 Street) which was* 
offered as a gift to house the NHC. To my regret, the decision 
was fiaally taken by -the. Planning Committee- to locate the NHC amid 
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the rural surroundings of the Research TJriaagle of North Carolina, 
•jDut the exercise was a measure of my strong desire 'to enhance the 
stature of liberal arts ,^t. City College (and in the other higher 
educational institutions of metropolrtan New York). 

I took the fiddle Statues recommendathDns very seriously and 
begaii to participate on a regular basis in the deliberations of the 
Fac.ulty touncil\of the College of Liberal Arts and,. Science during the 
acad^ic year ,1976-:77, lending my' support to* the adoption of a core 
curriculum that replaced the unstructured curriniulum created by the 
faculty in the mid-S i?<ties . ' This core curriculum,'establ ish^d at 
City College beginning in 1 977, attempted to ensure that all students 
enrolled in the College, of LiL^ral Arts" and Science would qr^uate 
with the broad conceptualizations oF human experience that characterize 
general ^education. The core Sequence (exclusive of <the'science part) 
sought to: • - • ^ . 

/ 

1)^ Study language as central tb the development of the individual 
and instrumeqtal in social change; 2) define what literature is and 
explore its relationship to- human existance; 3) provide an introduction 
to the p/riQciples of the fine and^ performing arts; k) examine the 
relations betwe«^ the human personality, society and the physical world 
from the perspective of philosophy and behavioral science; 5) present 
an integration* of^pol [tical and economic analyses with .comparative and 
historical methods; 6) give students an insight into both the diversity 
ajid commonal ity* of world, c ivi 1 i.zat ions and cultures; and finally* 
7) expose City CoHege students to the overriding realities of Urban^ 
America. - ' ^ , 

By adding goals 6) and 7), th'e liberal arts cbre tried to emphasize 

the particular importance of global and- urban (foncerns to a liberal 

education at City College/ : ^ ^ , , / * , 

. More specifically^ the College of Arts and Science in 1977 j 

r^p-iaced a very permissive distribution approach to genera.1 education 



with two core curricujum tracks: Core A and Core B. ;Core A was | 
less adventurous and simply Mandated a' reduced "menu"f^of df partrtte^fttal 
offerings within the distribution mode^that together would further 
the sevfn goals enumerated above as well as expose the sttident to 
the basic concepts, methodology and values of science. Core B was * 
a truly innovative, multi-disciplinary generaF educatio'^n core of , . 
ten semester courses at the lower division ICsVel and two semester 
courses at the uppej d i vi s ion 1 evel . The C^e B courses in the 
humani*ties were: "Language and Communication", "Literature in the 
Human Experience", and "The Arts: Unde«tandin§ and E^per rence'*' 
and evidently complied with goals 1) to 3). respectively. Similarly, 
the Core B courses in social science were "Individual, W^rld and 

Society", "Political Economy", "World Civi 1 izat ions. and CuVtutes" 

• , — » — • * . 

and "Realities of Urban America" thereby complying with goals '4)^ 
to 7) respectively. Finally, in science. Core B on *the lower 
division level contafned a three-course interdiscipl i nary, sequence 
on "Man and Nature", which studied the bialogical basis of lif^ <^ 
and the physica'l sciences* The upper division courses in Core ^ 
were a choice of two. out .of three courses: a humanities course 
entitled "Illusion Versus Reality: rtyth. Imagination and the . 
Human Experience", a social science course entitled "ValAJes and ' ' 
Decision-Making" and a science course entitled ^'Science, Technology 
ani Human Values"* In my View,* the Ci^ College Care B^curricuTum ; 

• - " ' .'l - ■ 

went further than the w^l 1-pubT icized Harvard core curriculum ici' 
providing a structured" general education for students *th^^\ -quot ing 
the Harvard Pfosppctus, would "meet* the needs d.f the late ^^ntieth 
century". . . " . *. 



Qeipite-the important step forward with th<e ^adopt ion of the multi 

disci'pl i nary Core B curriculum, I was concerned that many students 

would perceive, the Core ^ courses in the liberal arts as unrelated 

to their professional objectives and that many^faculty would>steer 

students into the more traditional Core A curriculum. In order to' 

ensure that both sfudents^and faculty would give the innovative 

Core B curriculum an opportunity to demonstrate its value as a^ serious 

option for liberal arts majors,' it seemed wise to provide incentives 

to both students and faculty to view the Core B 'curriculum as an' 

\ . • ^ 

integral part of the total -and^ des'i rable undergraduate program. In 

'discussving this problem with t^' then \f ice-Pres ident for Academic 

Affairs and Provost, Dr. Alice ^handler, she suggested designing a 

^ . . • \ ~ ^ - ' 

variety of new pre-professidnal programs that woujcf lead to B.A. or 

B.S. degrees in the College of liberal Arts and Science and that • ' 

would forge a clear link between Ipre-profess lonal studies and liberal 

'. • , \ , ' > 

I should clarify a point of nonieoclature here. I 'lise the term 



) ] . ^ 

IJberal arts in the saiKi^ sense thdt the NationaF Endowments for 

. » * i' 

Humanities uses the term "human i J: i 4s": to include ' those disciplines 
that are almost always Included in a "humanist ies" division, school ' 
or college (ue* literature, languages, the arts, philosophy) plus 

^|||iose 'discipl Ines that deal with th^ non-qUan-ti tat^ive fi.e, non- ^ 
scientif{<c) aspects of the hum^n coJ|dition.- both individual and- 
societal* - and that^are usual ly gYouped under a social science 
division, school or college (includ»irig history, anthropology, socio- 
Jogy, economics). :Under this deflnitlion, the term "liberal' arts" 

.^puld include the ethnic studies d isclpl ines as well.- At City 
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College, the Humanities Division of the College of Arts and Science 

*' \ • V * - > ' ' • 
' includes the language departm^ts; Uterature'pr^gr^am^, .the' arts ' ? ^* " 

' . ' A ' ^ ' . / 

(both fine and performing) , the As-i-an and. Jewish Studies Departm^hts 

but does not include the Philosophy depj^i^tment \\ifiich is part of the 

Social. Science Division. In addition to* the PhUosophy Deparlment,i 

, ,the SociaJ< Science Oiv'i.sion at City College jncludes al-j'the standard 

social- science departments as well as* the History Oepar^frtent, the • 

; ■ . • / ' • ' : 

. Black Studies and Puerto Ricarl Studies Departments. In .marty academic' 

//' > ' * - ^ " , ' - 

quarters-; history,^! iteratu re and fShilosOphy, are regarded as the ^ • 

central core of the humanities; at City College, :this would auto- 
matically involve the Human i ti-es and Social Science' D-lv is ion's.. To 

avoid confusion, 1 shall use' the term "liberal arts", with"th^ under- ^'j^ 

\ ^ ' . ' ' ^ . * 

standing that it'covers the same intellectual d i.scipl ines as the^ ' 

term "humanities" does for the NEH. fjhe ex iitencj^ of the'N^tfonal 

.Endowment for the Arts, With its separate jurisdiction oWr tHb 

vperforming arts, would imply_that' th^ performi^ng arts are not subsumed 

J under "liberal arts" for the purposes of *"the following- dis^cussion. ) 

• In any pase, I welcomed Provost* Chan41er* s initiative duricig the 

^cademi^c year -J 976-77 and si(h proposed to Dr. Gross, then. serving as Acting 

Assi,3tant' Vice President for 'J'nstitut ional Advancement,"^ that a * ' 

Rlan'ning Grant 'be. ret^ues^ed from NEH^^- preliminary to a Development 

Gi^nt of .majoi: proportions - in order to articulate the new directions ^ 

in Jjteral arts^ educat lo^'tbat seemed so hopeful aAd helpful to the 

. 'future .of the College. ,Wi t>f]conside/abl^^ enthu^asm,- Dr . Gros.s 

drafted Professor Sgul ffjrody of the English .Department to assist 

, ^hfm witH 'the. preparation- of a proposal for'a'Tlanning Grant entitled 



.^♦Humanities, Pre-Prof ess fona 1 Studies and Publ ic' Pol ipy" (the'terjti 
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"humanities'' was used here in the sense of the NEH, i.e. as identical 
"* . • . * • ' 

• fe 

with "liberal arts">H In their NEH proposal , ^Gross and Brody 

add,resse4 the fol lowing T^gal ities at City College: , * / 

. , 1. ^Studies in tll^humanlties *did not seem'central to the* ^^-^ 
'press jng concerns of m6ny jstudents and even some faculty, a 

condition consistent with, the downgrading ©f such studies as a . w-r 

central e.lement in the curriculum, ' . \' 

2. Pre-professional studies tended to neglect the coafTections 
between traditional ethical issues and contemporary human problems — 
a tendency reinforced by 'the inability of many faculty to deal In the' 
classroom with questions of ethics and values. Atcordingfy, curricula/ 
and programmatic changes would be necessary If the Col^lege were to * 
succeed in helping' students relate their career nj^e'ds tp the issues*, 
raised by the bumanities. The changes should t;^fce plac^ not only 
in the cor^ requirement and^the traditional ihumanities curriculum, 
but alsp should include, the,>direct introduction of humanistic 
conperns into pre-professionaT programs, " ^ ^ 

•3. A variety of developing and'exi^ting program? i n^ profess ional 
areas'viere deeply Qoncerned with pul)! i.c*pbl icy,- and ways should be 
found to elicit the connections between contemporary public policy 
issues ancf concei*ns central to ttie humanities. 



k. City Cojlege had a large minority student population ^ a 
population composed of Blacks*, Puerto RicSns , Asians, Greeks, 
-Ukranians, Serbor'CrQat ions, and othjsrs** Many of these students, 
cam^ to the Colle^ with long -cul tural traditions of their own, 
but cuftural traditions that were endangered in an alien and seg- / 
merited urban society. ^ Many of them had lost any connect ion to « s 
their older cultures. * Some^ students came with few resources for 
fitti'ng ihto the bewi Ider ing- and often hostile IJfe of a vast 
metropolis. Limited by economic and social pressures, 'they cajne 
to* the College without even the means to share the rich cultural 
life of the city. , Consequently^ -large nurpbers cif Cf.ty College' ^ 
• student's- pursued the only road open tcT them; deeply concerned with:.*^ 
economic survival, they aspired to the immediate rewards olF pre- 
professlonal and. vocational studies and bypassed. tKe less tangi|3le 
promise of the humanities. 

Having delineated ^ the basic. phi losbphy of the proposed new * 

di'rection in 1 iberal arts: education at Ci ty Col l^ge, * Gross and 

Brody stated that? the NEH Planning Gran^would sxipport a sustained 



faculty planning effort to -design five emerging career programs 
concerned wItK public palicy issues that.w6uld be closely integrated 
wltK^the humanities. The five emerging career programs listed 
as suitable. for development under the NEH- Planning Grant were: 
"Communications; Mass. Media and Publ it Policy", "Energy, Ecology*- 
and Environment"; "Public Policy and Public Service";' "Human Develop- 
ment"; and "Administration and Management". (The first three pro- 
grams - which have evolved at different rates - are described below; 
the last two programs have receded in priority compared to two other 
programs that are described below.) The novelty of the proposal - 
from the vantage point of NEti - was the rather persuasive argument 
that public policy issues were related fundamentally to issues 
central to the humanities: the ways the past shapes the present, 
the ways a society changefs ^nd acts on its values, the tension 

between . individual and societal needs** 

\ ' . ' V. 

The NEH Planning Grant was awa«:ded at the beginning of the 
academic} year 1977-78 and Dean of Humanities Gross (Gross had Veturned 
as Dean from h4s position the prev ious -year as Acting Asslstant'Vlce 
President for Institutional Advancement) became the principle investi- 
gator and Professor Brody became the Program Coordinator. Faculty 
committees for each of the sub-programs enumerated above were 
.activated-to develop courses of study In^which the humanities formed 
an Important part of career training. An ongoing and -significant 
part of the work during this planning year was the design of a senior 
level course by a Joint Committee of representatives of .each of the 
subcommit>tees. One result of the-Joint Commi ttee* s efforts. wa^ 
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.experimentation with a" Senior Capstone Sem.inar entitled '^Public 

Policyrand Human Values,'' whose goal was to 'bring together students- 

to deal 'with the ethicaKand mortal implicatiphs of the ways in which 

public policy was formulated arid implemented. The course departed 

^in at least two radical ways from traditional offerings: first, by 

combining students and facul ty .f rorft a variety of departments into 

a single seminar, it was aggre'ssively multi-discipl inary; second, 

it offered students the chance tO' part icipate in a complex, sophisti- 

. v. / ' • 

cated cpmputer simulation exercise. ^- ^ 

> '^1 ^ ' . * 

In the fermulation seii^nar, students assumed Toles crucial to ' 
the life'of^a simulated city and county ^cal Ted Metro-Apex. They* 

.became city or country planners or politicians, industrial manager^, 
land developers^^^vi ronmental advocates or envi ronmental agency 

'bureaucrats^^ or ^representatives qf the m^ss media. Through their - 
interadtion with each^ther, the parad i'gmat ic residents of Metro-- 
Apex Xried to achieve certain goals for their community. At the ^ 
enc^ the computer measyred the results of the decisions iK terms 

^of changed land values, .emplo'ynient , inqpme, tax revenue^, ^a i r .and 
w^ter pojlution, and a multUude of other variables. Through this 
exercise, students were given both the experience of' having to 
determine public policy within the constraints typically imposed 
by ir^ad^quate time, information., and Budget — ' and the opportunity 
to examine the impact of their decisions on the \ife of the • - 
community. Drawing upon this experience, arid also upon required 
readings and^ guest speakers with professional experiences in rol^es - 
that .paral leled the exercise roles^the students;assessed the 



• broad, ethical and philosophical dimens4ons of^pub'lic poljcy decision- 

making* ! Departnierlts involved in ttie "PublJc Policy and Human Value$'' 

semiaar include$l English, Biology, Economics,^ and Sociology. 

The-.NgH Planning. Grapt was used weVl and brbught into pUy 

some truly innovative facul ty thin^<^ng to meet the deepest needs of* 

students committed to pre-professional education* By emphasizing. 

• • • * 

thd pivotal role, of the humanities in the curriculum, by bringing 

students to see the importance of our culture's lasting values, and 



ng 



by encouraging. the broad-based thinking that would make i.t possible 
to cope with the Vapid changes of the contemporary woAd, the Planni 
Grant-in ''Humanities, Pre-P/ofessiona*! Studies , and >ubl ic Policy" 
held out the promise of catalyzing significant changes in the- traditional 
humanities Curriculufp. /joweVeV; the continuation of this program depended 
entirely on funding from non-tax-levy sources and, by Apytl 1978, Gross 
and Brody returned from Washington with the^ impression that the qhatices 
of a followup Development Grant from NEH for this program were diip. 

From the ^outset; I was. a strong supporter of this piore structured 
and valuable attempt to develop meaningful- new di;-ectlon6 in liberal 
.arts education. Since it appeared necessary search el sewhere* for 
funding fqr^his program in late Spring of 1978, I discussed 
with appropriate deans and, faculty some alterations in the original^ 
design of the Program in "Humani'ties^ Pre-Pr6fessional Studies and 
Public PoUcy" (by this time. Gross ])acl resTgned as Dean of Humanities 
and Jbowed out as principal Investigator of the NEH Planning Grant). 
The ^esutt was a modified proposah entitled "Liberal Arts, Pre* 
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* Profess iojial Studies and Public Policy*^ (LAPP) which constituted a • 
/further refl<iement and enlargement of the basic concepts and methodo- 
logies of the* earlier program* '_By suUsj: i tut ing the phrase "liberal 
arts" for "human! ties*^ the neW proposal gave^ expl ici t recognition to 
th^ expectation that the Humanities Division and the Social Science 
Division of the College of Liberal 'Arts and Science would be equally 

involved in the development of a group of closely articulated multi- 

\ 

^IPpplinary programs integrating the liberal arts and clusters of 
pr^-professional c6ur?6s^^The LAPP proposal also made provision for 
the appointment ^of three distinguished general ists in the liberal 
arts discipl inel, say in Moral Philosophy, in Public Policy, and in 
SoQiaJ' Criticism, whp would help to mold the-^set of LAPP programs, 
into the- exciting and vibrant educational venturd that was being 
projected* The LAPP proposal was the fin^l and most ambitious ' 
step in the College's efforts to develop dn integrated liberal 
arts • pre*professional studies program during my term of office; 
Since time was of the essenfce'(the necessary* fund ing J^ad to be 
srecu red from the Mellon Foundation) and the faculty was dispersed 
(the ^ime was ^une^ \)978) / I perso/iVWy prepared the first draft 
of the proposal with the a^sFstance Provost -Ghandler, Dean b'f 
Social Science Arthur Tiedemann and Professor 'Brody. ,By October \. , 
1978,' the Mellon Foundation had -a) located approximately one half 
million dollar^ for the Implementation of the LAPP Programs during 
a three-year , per lod. 

The Mellon-Grant provided ample resources for a*majo^ r^def inltloft 
of new directions in liberal arts Education at City ColTelge. Three 
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of the five LAPP Programs^ were essentially identical wfth the 
programs covered hy the N£H Planoing Grant, namely "Communications,- " 
Mass* Media and Public Po) icy", "Energy,. Ecology and Bnv I rbnment" 
. and "Public Policy and Public Ser-vice". Two otherS, "Health, ^ 

Medicine and Society" and "Justice, Law snd Society" were Intended 

% * . ♦ 

to be obvious "spinoff s" of the C6llede*s Biomedical Program and 

Urban Legal Studi.es Program respectively, and replaced the. somewhat 

more specialized "Human Development" and "Atfminiitratlon ^d 

Management" programs included under the-NEH Plannrng Grant, (it 

^as always understood - and*lt was stated so in the LAPP proposal - 

that the five pre-pYofesslonal programs^ 1 1 sted were merely the Initial 

candidates for development under the overarching prograpi in "Liberal 

Arts, Pre-ProjFcj^slonal Studies and Public Policy.") *' 

'The first program, -i'n "Communications, Mass Media jand Public 

Policy", was intended to -achieve the following goals:." - 

. - ■ ^ . ^ y ^ 

J) To give students a ^bl Id. gro^undin^ In the Jiberal arts so that • 
'they could function' not simply as practitioners of a discipline 
,but also as liberally educated citizens; 2). T6 preserve the liberal 
arts tradition, in a pre'-pfofess iona.l ' progfam by developing competence 
In language skills — the means by which' the tradition was .transmitted 
and undet*stood; 3) To educate students "in ^the fundamepjtal theories, ' 
principles and practices of rjiassj'ccmmun i cation , in a)1 media; k) TO' 
educate students in the complex and critical relatlonshlps^ltetween 
mass- communications artd Society. This- was to be accomplished by 
•providing them With a working knqvyledge of the social sciences 
, relevant to the field, and. by intr^ucing therp td the 'study ♦both' 
of. the m^s^media'-s feffects updh ^i'ety and ^t he .pertinent, ethical 
jssues; 5).Td develop a special concern foi^ public pO'l icy^^^ri^^^^ 
appropr'iate emphasis for 'thos^^ vho would be future mass communlcat&frsi 
6> To equip students With the necessary koowledge and ^k44A§_for a 
-<ca reer In mass communi cations. • , ' . • /^^^^ 

The p^ogc^iTjin "Communicat lonsr^Mass^Melcila and Public PpMcy" was 

an' excel.^ent example"T>f.Jiow the LAPP prog rams, were'^upposed to' - 



Operate,^ On the one hand, the muJti- 



Jpl Inary currl.culu(n for 
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^.the program was scr designed thpt 'students were made aware of communications 
a humanizing process - how individuals] societies and cultures 

■ . ' ^ ' • . / ■ ^ 

'^created and used symbolic environments,, and how words and images evoked 
meaning, transformed knowledge, and shaped consciousness. On the other 
, hand, the Rc^enprofessional clusters of courses were so combined 'that 

■ \^ * .' ■ ' ' ' 

I students could ispecialie^' in one of two areas: Broadcasting, .or Print 
\ and Electronic Journal ism. ^ Students specializing In Brbadcasting cbuld 
: choose from' course offerings which inc1uded^' Foundation , of Broad- 
casting, Radio-Television Production, Broadcast Docu^nentarr and 
Broadcast Journalism. Students sppcializing inPr/nt and Electronic 
Journalism coyld take couraes- such as: Journalistic Writing ,l^eature Article 

Writing, and Copy Ed 1 tine; . In their senior year students would be placeci in 
I • ' 

• internships in, the two speciality fields under faculty supervision. 

Like every student* regj stored "in a LAPP program, students woulci 

have to take the Senior Capstone Seminar on "Public Policy and 

Human Values"* 

The Program in "Communications, Mass Medra and"P^ubl ic Policy" 
was actually startfed in September r$77 a$ a*-f ree-stand ihg program 
but its full potential will only be realized as an integral' part 
of the comprehensive LAPP set of programs., When the communj cat ions 
program was announced, more than 200 students identified themselves 
as communications majors, immediately converting it into the largest 
B.A. program in the Humanittes Divisions under whose aegis it 

•operates. This outpouring of student interest was very ;encourag itig 

'and i| expected to be typical of the other LAPP programs. 
It should be pointed out that a "Center for Communi- 
cations and Public Pol ley" was one of the four centers conCTsived 



' '' under the Urban Educational Model (the other three being the Center 
fpr .Biomedical Education, tfie Center for Legal Education and the 
Center. for Performing Arts) and that the program in "Communications, 
Mass Media and Public Pol icy V achieved at least some of^the objectives 
of jtbat Gentler, While tfxe Commu^cations Program fell short of 
bejng a fuVlrf legged .centen^^i t- was serving the College weH as the* 
pacesetter for the LAPP Programs. ' - 

The .second LAPP program, \x\ "Energy,' Ecology and Environment*', 

'V \ . ' <, 

vasplanned to b^ an^ interd-ii^ipl inary major aAninistered by the . 

Divisibn of Science (of the,CoH^ge of Arts and[\Sc ijence) . It was* 

* designed to achieve three main objectives: 

1) To provide students interested in environmental studies with 
^ 1;he skills needed for wo'rJ< as environmentalists in a variety of 
fields; 2) To give students a sol id .ground ing in the lifc)eral arts 
so that they wi M be prepared'to confront questions of conflicting 
values, legal precedents, and social mechanisms as part of the 
worx of "^e practicing environmentalist; 3) To develop a special* 
concern fbr public policy as a way of bridging the study of 'the 
liberal arts and environmental education.' 

The LAPP" Program in "Energy^ tcology and Envi ronment" wouW contain 
an environmental core curriculum and a, sequence of courses in one 
aspect of , environmental studies. The core curricu lum would cons ist 
'of two. lower division col loqula on **Mari and .the Environment** and , 
a cluster of three , elective cpurses that would provide a b|:oad over- 
view of tfte scope and content of thfe field. The sequence of courses 
comprising the, upper division studies in the Program would of fer one 

of four possible environmental career tracks: Env Ijonmental Quality, 

i 

Environmental Health,. Environmental Education, and^Resources and 
Energy. In their senior year, students jn this Prqg ran! would also 
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participate in the Capstc^he Seminar on ''Public Policy and Human 
Values*' required of all^APP students.. 

The third LAPP program, in "Public Policy and Public Service," 
was being designed to' prep« re students for entry level professional 
positions in public , pel icy ^and public service,- that is, in non- 
profit organizations and government agencies, Studentjs enrolled in 

this, Program should b' ab^le to maintain a major in one of the 

• ^ 
College's, departments and^would-^therefore be' graduated with,a 

specialization in Public Policy and Pyblic Service Studies as well 

as a major in an existing department. The humanistic perspective 

of the program TOS intended to be very strong' throughout. Students 

would be fol lowing course! I" History of Policy, Political 

Ethics, Sociology, Political Science, Decision-Making and Economics, 

: * The fourth of the LAPP Programs,, in "Heal th,~Med icine, and 

Society" - already in operation - was designed to prepare students 

for careers In health administration and in health-related human 

services. On receiving their bachelor's degrees, some students 

would be able to s^tart careers in the lower echelons of health 

administration, or would begin to work directly with patients in need 

of health-related human sei^ices. The core of this LAPP program ' 

iny^lved a series of interdisciplinary courses in the AmeVican 

health care. system and contemporary health problems, and a field 

work course 'in health care administration. To this core were ad cled 

special electlves in Economics, Anthropology, Sa^ciology, Psychology • 

and Ethnic Studies that would broaden' the student's awareness of 

other disciplines related to his or her professional objectives. 
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The.re IS a deep need -for health profess Iona-1 s trainedln literal arts 
as veil as in technlcaO subjects,' In order that they can acquire a 
wide perspective from which to understand their work and thus become 
nx)re enlightened and proficient professionals. The LAW Program in 
"Health, Medi-clne and Society" would satisfy such a' heed. 

The fifth, and last of the initial package of proposed LAPP' 
programs, "Justice, Law and Society", was Intended for pre-law 
students and for those Interested In para-legal professional careers 
.serving the public sector. ^The scheme of liberal arts courses which 
students ^uld taking in this program would be selected from course 
offerings of the Departments of ^Political Science and Philosophy, ' 
as well as selected courses In Psychology, Sociology, and Classics, 
In addition to those cpurses,, students In this LAPP, program would be 
taking In thel.r junior year a require^! two-semester sequence that 
would Introduce them to the legal process, legal analysis, and the 
use^f legal materlajs, while simultaneously Introducing them to 
the historical , philosoph/cal and sociological contexts of the law. 
During their senior yea/, they wouldbe taking a special advanced 
leveT course In "Justice, Law, and Society", using the ca^e study . 
approach, supplemented by an Internship <^xperience. ^ 

As mentioned earlier, the curricula of all LARR^tudents would 
culminate In the Senior Capstone. Seminar on "Public Policy and 
Human Values," designed to permit them to' share the skills and 
insights .gal ne^d durlhg their earlier yeajs and to explore the 
relajtlonships existing^ among ordinarily^'separate disciplines. 



The Capstone Course would be team-taught by faculty from a vaViety 



of disciplines. One part of . the .course would deaKwith three on * 
four major social issues confronting* contemporary society, seen 
from multiple points' of *v lew-: that of the scientist, that of <\\e ' 
social scientist, and that of>the humanist. Another part of the 
course, fol lowing, the case/^tudy approach, would enable the students 

to participate in solving problems that beset contemporary urban 

• ' • ''1 • 

society/ . 

. The- set of LAPP Programs wa*s presented to the Mellon Founcjation 

in the belief that one of the most promising means of stimulating . - 

enrol Iment 'in liberal arts 'at an. Insti tution like City College is 

to demonstrate their prljnacy in pre-profess lonal education. But 

the purpose" went much deeper. The purpose of the LAPP programs was 

to help City College students relate'the ethical lessons of literature, 

philosophy, and history to the great human problems raised by tf^elr own 

urban environment. Today's City College students must be armed with 

'professional s^kllls and humanistic vision,, for they will ^ake 

tomorrow's public policy decisions, they will determine the quality 

of life In New York City and'even the survival o^the cl ty. i tsel f. 

It is for these reasons that the students cJf an urban 'university 

like Cjty College have a special need fSr a liberal arts-centered 

curriculum and ^ commitment to values. It seemedt^Tme that the 

Mellon Foundation provided^ the liberal arts faculty with a glorious 

opportunity , to develop new directions for liberal aYts. in an 

urban environment and to take those imaginative leaps forward 
t 

thatwould usher in^ new and enormously significant era In liberal 
arts education at the College. ^ 
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^ Chapter 5 / 

''gthtficlty> Ethnic Studfes and the Third World" • ^ 

SI The New>E,thnicity and Genesis of the Ethnic Studies Departments - 

Ethnicity has played an ,Tmportant role at -City Col lege since 
the year of its-bounding:' When Townsend- Harris argued in 184?' for 
the establishment of a Free Academy to serve the children of the 
. Vpoor, the immigrant and the -di sadvantSjied", he was trying to create* 
^the possibility of upward mobility for the poor Irisl^j and other 'Vhite 
Ethnics" from Northern and Western Europer into the mains,tream of ' 
Americsin society, fijui when Col*. James V/atson Webb (whose son 
Alexander, later became ^the* second president of City College) 
was leading the opposition to Townsend Harris with the ringirig 
denunciation that the Free Academy would '*he onerous to the City 
finances, injurious to institutions of learning already established, 
the fruitful source of strife among different classes and religiotis 
sects, and almost useless for al 1 purposes of good", he was register- 
ing Ws view that the concept of upward mobilfty for the *Vhite 
Ethnics" should be rejected. It should be noted that when City 
College, was founded, slavery wa^ still in existence in the United 
States. By the beginning of this century, and through World War II, 
the majority of "White Ethnic" students receiving their education 
at City College were, ch i.ldren of> Jews, from Eastern Europe and the 
Russian empire. 

Itjs'fair to say tha't throughout the first century of its 
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existenq^, while City CoJlege was providin'g higher educational 

opportunities for the 'Vhite Ethnics**, thelrdea'of introducing ' 

ethnic studies into the curriculum In a se;riious way was never 

considered. I' am no expert In social analysis but I «»ould gue^ss \ 

that the '^melting pot" ideal was invented by the dominant (White 

Anglo-Saxon Protestant) group in Amer ican Wciety during this 

period in order to achieve some semblance of Iriational unity among 
^ ' . 1 

the successive waves of Immigrants flocking to ^he shores-of this , 

\ 

country. Furthermore, so the-argument must have gone, the United 

\ 

States was so preoccupied with the development! of its own national 
culture, that it could hardly divert resources \to support the cultural 
diversity of the '*old world*'. Consequently, before World War II,' 
the quest-for^ cultural identity among, white ethnic groups did not ^ 

receive expression through the curricular process\in academe. The ^ 

* > \ 

thrust In academe - even in educationally innovative institutions 

like Columbia College which I attended - was to expose young Americans ' 

to liberal arts, professional studies and Interdisciplinary courses 

that ^focused on the values and achievements of Western civilization . 

When I took the famous reqi/ired course In **Contemporary Civilization** 

at Columbia College several years prior to the outb^ak of World War 

» ' *.# 

11, it was devoted exclusively to the Intellectual history of Western 

Europe since the year 1200. The values and achlevements^of **Eastern** 

and **Southern** civ'illzatio^ns were given shor't sKrift in the under'* 

graduate training of the) Columbia student in those years!^^ 

Worgd War II changed the ethnic picture drastical ly* both don)e5tica1 ly 

and .on a .global scale. The overwhelming victory by the United. States 
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catalyied dynamjc ^demographic changes* In Its own society and the 
collapse of the Western European empires in the Third World brought 
an. international dimension .to the ^*new ethnicity*' in our country. 
Th^ internal and externalmigrations of BlacKs to American urban 
are&s rapidly gathered momentum and the "neW ethnics'* were joined 
I'n New York City^by a large Puerto Rican influx (and other Hispani-c 
groups)^ and, after 1965 (when the Immigration Act was modified), 
by -increasing numbers of Asians. The new ethnic groups in J^ew York 
City and elsewl^ere irf the country were wary of the old **melting pot" 
Ideal.' Instead, fueled by the Civil Rights Movement of the Sixties, 
young people /demanded that academic institutions. actively participatfe 
in their search .to retrace ethnic and cultural roots in order better to 
understand contemporary experience - a clear cai'l for alternatives to 
traditional liberal arts education. ' . ^ . 

As the decade of the Sixties neared its en&", this demand for the - 
academic recognition of the ethnic and cultural aspirations of the 
officially designated minority group^s In the United States gained 
wide currency and, at' the very time of the Black and Puerto RicTan** 
student takeover at City College, In the S^ing of I969, the Harvard 

Liberal Arts Faculty were votihg for the creationof a new Af ro- ^ * / 

, < J ' 

Amerlc;^n Studr6rl)epartment with the .rationale: . ' , 

'•We are dealing with 25 million of our own people with a 
special history, culture and range of problems. .J t can harclly *f 
be doubted that^ the study of Black men' in Amcrica/ls a legitimate 
and urgent academic endeavor...** 



It Is not, t?herefore, surprising that at City Cqllege, with Its 
substantially larger Black and* Puerto Rican student-populations, the 
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Five Demands in I969 included 'a demand not just for a separate depprt-" 
ment of Afro-American Studies but, more far-reaphing; an autonomous 
School of Regional and' Community Affairs (along the lines, of Wilfred 
Cartey's meioorandjLim) . ^ \ 

In Chapter-2, I discussed the Cai^tey proposal and recounted, ho^ 
my predecessor, Acting President CopeTand, res;5onded to that demand 

by establishing a. separate' Department of Urban and Ethnic Studies In 

> ^ ' ' . 

September I969. I tried to explain in'Chapter 2 why; soon after my " 

arrival on campus in ^September I970, j began to question the viability 

of the Department of diiban^ and Ethnib Studies as a Tong-^nge solution 

to Ethnic Studies at City College despite the fact that^ under Osborne 

* ' . * * , jt * 

Scott's Chai rmansh-ip, this department had, within one year, oreatly 
increased the numbep of its students and the list of Its courses' T 
promised a fuller acoouat itr this chapter, and this T now ujidertake to 
give. , - ' ^ 

As I mentioned In Chapter 2'^^ when I arrived at City College In 
September 1^0, there were m existence the one-year-old Oeipartment of 
Urban and Ethnic- Studies (UES) in the College of Liberal Arts cMid - 
Science and* a faculty committee charged with creating A ciew- Program In 
Jewish Studies, v Interest in UeS and in JewisH Studies had been 
increasing rapidly but somewhat disjolnt^dly at the College.^ When 
UES started In September 1969. there were two courses and 4 75/ students; 
a year later there were seventeen courses and over 1000 student enroll 
Jewish studertts were petitlonlrtg for a separate Department of Jewish 
Studies and had, via the ^Jewish Collective," made the creation of this 
department (with th^des.i gnat ion of a particular faculty member as its' 
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chairman) a major objective; -In a' full page ad that t^e Jewish Col- 

lective ran'ln the student newspaper Campus , it stated;' ^- • 

*W deem the study of dhe's heritage, hi'stary^and culture 
essential ta the individ^^s fu^l development in our incfeaslngly 
Impersonal society..." / , . Ji ' 

. { ; / ' • r 

Some of the College's large minority of Asian' Sj^tudents were Interested 
in Asian Ethnic Studies and techoed tfie sentiments pf the Jewish Col- 
lective. The Puerto Rtcan Student Union accused the ColTege admini^' 
strat ion 'of **indlfferertce and blatent racism'* /for not offering an ' ** 
* expanded curriculum in Puertb Rican Studies and argued that thf^UfS. 

department had not "fulfilled the needs of the Puerta Rican students^; 
, The dissatisfaction of the Puerto Rican students with the.UES department 
(also subjected tp Increasing criticism by the Blacic studen.ts tut for 
othe^r reasons) was aggravated by the city-wide social and'-poll t'l?cal •* 
conflicts between' the Black and Puerto Rican cSmmuiyl tles^. Many, things* 
were getting mixed together: the legitimate academic '^concerns erf ^'thnic 
studies, the intensely-fel t stuclent need to retrace ethnic and cutl tural 
roots, a strong desire by students for service in the ci^ty's various 
'ethnic communities,' the need for educational innovation with a cfreater 
emphasis on practical, Worlc-st^dy and service experience, and jujst - ' 
plain politics* It was thus a major tasic as the year unfojdj^d to gejt 

a measure of these forces and to determine how the College could respond 

/ . ' . ' *^ 

to them In ways that were academically sound, eciucationally. feasible 

.and both fiscally and .pel Itical ly realistic. - * ^' ^ ' 

I should like to make it clear,, that the ^ decision to c^^tabllsh 
\ i * i " * . ♦ 

four djstinpt ethnic studies departfheftts In .the. Spring of 1971, was 
not taken' l ightly - neither by tbe. FacuHtfy Council of the 'Col leje Sf 
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Liberal^ Arts and Science nor by me • and was only taken after several 

other possible avenues for dealing with the deeply emotional* and ^^ide- ' 

5pread interest In ethrric stildies had been fully explored. By tj(e 

end of my-Tirst semester, I realized that the ''new ethnicity" had^ to 

i^ecelve* serious, attention from Central Adm:inistrat ion but I'still 

Relieved that the' ethnic and cultural Aspirations of the various groups, 

could be a^ieved more effectively without the creation of a. distinct • 

^ department for each giajor ethnic group. An Ad Hoc faculty committee 

which I, appointed - at the^ behest of the Facul ty- Counci 1 of the\ 

College of Liberal- Arts and Science - prepared a basic document th^t' 

fairly accurately reflected my own thinkjng at that, time; I quote 
***** \ » ^ 

from^a se.ction in that document entitled "Ethnic Studies as Acadeihrc 

Fields'^ ' , ' ' " 

'The College welcomes the increased interest >and emphasis on 
ethnic and Qultural studies'^at the College,^ We believe that' our ^" * 

country, our cUy and our col lege , now face a deep crisis of -conscience' 
and confidence; While not rejecting thepsychological imperatives of the' 
"melting pot" ideal, we are becoming aware of- the fact that In order 
to become Ameridans we must Icnow more about ourselves and others, and 
come to mutual understanding and respeet for other groups In their 
contribution to the general cul tQre. . .The College feeW fully committed 
to one basic ideal 'of all liberal educptJo'n:^ the expransion of aware- 
ness. Through programs of ethnic^ stud ies which are carefully and * 

. seriously designed, and which>alloW many bridges between areas of 
^ study, stucfents can and wll\ be led from the^r immediate ^concerns 
to a ddSjjer' appreciation of t?he human* cond i^ti oh and. a fuller under- 
stand Ingt^T; social dynamics. Ethnic courses can *tonvey* both the* 
— -hum an i Sti c va lyes-of ^vered cu.ltural traditions and a framework 
for" comprehend I ffg the CTrgencyand consequence of denlands for • 

.equality, dignity ^nd justice. Ethnic and cultural studies, in 
sbbrt, can provi^^'an academic framework wi thlrf which students of . ' 
the Seventies x^jl. learn in an immed4 a tely' meaningful way the*most 
Im^rtant lessons^traditionally '.taught by "the humanities, and the 
social sciences. ' * . - ' . 

^ For all of the above reasqns, I could understand the/voca*Praclar " 
and ethnic pride that had developed among the different commurvities in 
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t . , ' • 

,New York City and I Gould stf-ongly support the intellectual thrust- 

of thA "new ethnicity" at the College, The overriding dilemma was 

. ^ ■ -. ■ . ' ■ " . ^ . 

whetheV etimic studies could* best^ be Iritroduted Into the currlcular 

process at City College'vla the creation of a series of ethnic studies 

departments, I was Initially Inclined to the parnt of .view, expressed so aptly 

several years later by Prafessor Irving Greenberg, Chairman of the* 

• • • 

Jewish Studies Department; which acknowledged without hesitation) ^ 

that "history and the upsurge of ethnic Interests had broken through 

the-previous*academic framework and revealed. • .the Western ethnocentrism^ . 

of its purportedly universal curriculum. " « Further, It seemed high-ly 

appropriate for the College to create a suitable mechanism for ethnic 

studies to: - -'^^ 

"express ethnfc particularity and open new programs generated m 
r by group need, while meeting the disciplines of mainstream academic 
^ judgrAents and openness to all students and groups in the commuh*i ty . . . 
One, test of this openness- would be: could ethnic studies appoint 
faculty not of -vt heir own ethnic group? Joint appointments with 
regular departments are another ''way of achieving thi^s result. Still 
another way i^ to stimulate addljtional ethnic study content courses ~ 
^ \ in traditional departments rather than monopolizing them in ethnic 

studies. Thus ethnic itudles help* strengthen the older departments..." 

U was^ obviously aware olF the ongoing critique of ethnic 

studies ps lacking, in the latellectual rigor of regular disciplines. ^ 

However, 1 d'ld ngt share the view of * some traditlon/l departments at 

City College that, programs In ethnic studiiss 1iad to be 1 ess^^^demand i ng 

'because they would attempt (o mdet irh^^legit imate cultural and social 

needs of minority* students^ Rather, It struck me that a college. 



which had at the beginning of the Seventies, in addition to Its large 
number of White, students, more Black students than 70% of the Black 
colleges in^the United States, more Puerto Rican students than any^ 
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senior college outside the Univers:t*/ of Puerto Rico, and more 
Asian students, than any American college outsbde'Cal i^rnia, that 
such an Institution is Weal for ~a'h""iTmovative configuration of * 
ethnic studi,es programs', Morepver, ' p:^jseemed io ipe that- City College, 
with its' unique ethnic mix,^had the rape opportunity to use i%s ethrric 
studies programs to lead the ^future adults'of New York City to a. deepe 
appreciation of the ethnic and cultural complexities that mold our 
plural istic society. [ thought that a newly-designed Interetbnic 
course, ultimately required .of all City CoUege students, could 
actually wrk against the tendency,- evident In New York Ci'^y and fither 
cities, toward ethnic dtyisiveness and. cultural hostility; 

f ' ^ ' 

As t noted earlier, the drive for the creation" of^ew ^thJ^ic 

studies programs had itself become a politically explosive source 

of activity. -By the i/inter of 1970-71,' for example, members of the 

Puerto Rican ifudent 's.' Union (PRSU) a£ City Collie were diarupting 

classes to make their demands^heard and succe,eded Jn briefly occupying* 

the Romance Languages Department's Off ipe to call attention to their 

demand for a separate Puerto Rican, Stud ies Department.' Thte PJRSU 

accused the Romance Languages Department faculty of being rjacist 

.towards Puerto Ricans and demanded that one professor^ In particular, 

be fired. That professor had passed out to his Spanish classes 

an Information sheet containing a list of i^uerto Rican colloquialisms 

which the ^studentsrsaid emphasized vulgarisms and projected a*..false 

image of the Puerto Rican people. Some of their other demands were 

that' six new Puerto Rican professors be hired, of which one would 

3- 

teach Puerto Rican history and one would coordinate the SEEK program's 



Spanish courses; tbe*recurr,fng <iimand for student participation in the ' 
hiring of Puertfo Rican professors was ia'fso restated. Similar examples' 
could be cited qf student agitation and pol iticaV pressure exerted by 

' ■<» ■ - 

other , ethnic groups, . . 




ig inherited a complicated and *tehse situation, it was a major task 
of my new adminTstraii|on^^ r&ach defini'te decisions - in concert with the 
faculty of the College of ^iTTfefef^ai^ts/and Science ,r by the end of the 
flr^t"- ^academic year. Before the end oi^cl^^Q^j^^^^^ 
thr^e committees of xJTstinguished scholars to advise I^SlttraJjAd^^ 
on currlcular aspects^f the ethnic studies programs (no one had yet 

deci,ded on separate departmental status)," Professor Frank Bonilla of 

, • ■>* 

t ... 
Stanford cfiairej^the Puerto Rican Studies Advisory Committee, Professors 

• . . ' ^ ■ u . 

Harold Cruse of Michigan apd Charles Hamilton of Columbia served on 
the* Black ^-tudies Advisory Committee, and Prof essor-Efter itus Salo Baron 
of 'Columbia^ chaired the Jewish Studies Adviisory Committee. These three 



committees formulated many iijteresting Suggestions for curricular 
^ designs, but they also fairly consistently cam^ up with one recom- 
mendationr that the various ethnic studies, programs should be cor>taIned 
w}thin separate academic departrfients.,. t was astonished by the nedi; 
unanimity on this recommendation .from distinguished scholaf s. wHose 
entir^life experiences In^academe led me to expect a recommendation-' 
.that wou^d provide for an institutional ^1 inkage among the various ethnic 
programs under consideration. In the absisnce of such a recommendat ror, 
* "I made one last effort' to persuade the student (and faculty) leaders 
of the V0rlous ethnic groups to give -sertoLis consideration to the * 
possibility of a '^Department'of Ethnic Programs'* - a sort'of super-. 



department which would give an official status to every identifiable 



- program of ethnic studies and build In a rotating cha irmanship' f rom 

each of 'the constituent ethnic 'studies programs. . I requested my two 

key troubleshooters at that time, Academic Assiistant Ted Brown an^^ 

Assistant Provost*for Community Affairs Bernard G if ford, to quietly 

explore this possibility wUh appropriate representatives if the 

various ethnic groups. The outcome was a complete disaster - the 

. academjc arguments were submerged by group %iterests. Another quote from 

*' 

the full page ad run by the Jewish Collective In the Campus - 

previously alluded to - confirms my .recol lection of the last-ditch 

effort which I made to avoid separate ethnic studies departments 

and communicates some sense of the confrontational atmosphere pre- 

vailing during th^ academic year 1970-71 when the ethnic studies 

question had to be resolved. The quote from the ad run by the Jewish 

Collective is: " 

'*A department of Jewish studies. Not an interdisciplinary 
program. Ye?, we have been totally insistent on a separate depart- * 
ment of Jewish Studjes. We believe that CCNY is plagued by a unique 
combination of problems: endless red tape, ruthless faculty in- 
fighting and backstabbing,'iiewish self-hate. We believe that this 
combination spells doom for anything other than a fully independent ^ 
department. It should be pointed out that -the Prfesldeht^s Committee 
on Jej^ish Studies, Includjng the select panel of outside scholars 
and /experts** is in complete agreement wit^uson this paint. 

, \^ department o^F^ewlsh Studies. Not a program in an ethnic 
studies department (my italics). We have - along with other ethnic 
groups at the College - refused to participate In'the creation of 
one, single, umbrel la-depirtment of ethnic studies. We find such a 
department to be both impractical and^ndesirable, and we will not 
submit to a plan that would ornly force us into pc^rmanent conflict 
with other ethnic groups. We will not permit the administration to 
sit back and smile' while CCNY ethnic groups destory each other over 
each dollar and each line in a shaky department. We will. not submit * 
to an imposed sol ut Ion - to*' genuine needs..'.** 



•. ,1. 



I 

: ' • ^ • . 1 . • 

Wit^ the recommendations for separate ethnic studies ^departments 
• I ' 

in hand and the failure to- sell the advantages of a '^super-department** 

s transparently clear, CentraUAdmlnlstratlon went before the FacuUy 

Xopncll of the^ Col lege of Liberal Arts and Science on March 11, 1971, 

and requested that a conclusive study be made of the question of jethnic 

studiei at City Coliege. To this end, the Faculty Council Tequpsted 



the President to appoint a "Committee of Five*^ to consider various 

r • • 

posslbrntles, and set a special meeting to act on Its recommendations 

for April K After Intense deliberation, this Committee unanimously ^ 

recommended that the Faculty Council vote to establish separate 

departments of Asian, Black, ^^Jewish, and Puerto Rican Studies, The 

chvef arguments presented by the '*CoramiIttee of Five** \o the Faculty 

Council have more than a historical interest; f quote from the 

committee report: ^ ^ 

**We have devpted considerable time and . energy to the question of 
Independent -departmental status for the four ethnic and cuUufal studies 
progr^s tentatively outlined abovje. We considered two other possibili- 
ties; tracks within a sJfigle department and Interdisciplinary programs, 
We\contInual ly came back, however, to separate departments, for several 
reason^.^ Firsts we realize that the groups wlthlwhlch we are most 
immediately concerned* are very^- different In thei( histories, traditions 
and sense**of Identity. On a relatively simple -^level , for example, there 
are serious differences between them In llngulstljc emphasis and orien- 
tation. The notion of establishing studies programs for these groups 
as tracks within a sfngle department Immediately raises serious dif- 
ficulties, some coolly rational and others more hotlyi emot lo^ial • 
Secondly,. we felt that due to these very diff Iculjtles the prospects 
for smooth, cooperative participation within a single department are 
not very good. The potential dangers of intradepartmenta.l competition 
also roust be seriously antlapa^ted and approprlatc^ly reckoned with. 
Thirdly^ we believe that the establishment of these studies programs 
as separate departments wllf greatly facilitate tfie raising of funds 
from outside sources... 

We also specifically opted for departmental rlather than inter- 
disciplinary program status for these studies programs, because we are 
convinced that unless trhese proposed academjc structi^s are elevated 
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to the rank of departments, the development of ethnic and cultural 
study ;^t the college wIlTbe hampered considerably^ It is felt that 
interdisciplinary programs lack the real resources and persuasiveness 
in the matter of initiative that the traditional independent depart- 
ments have possessed • Moreover, we feel that departments are 
inherently more stable than Interdisciplinary programs ^nd are thus 
necessary to supphy the needed leadership in this exciting riew area 
of study, . . ' . 

We are aware, nevertheless, of the potential dafngers of ethnic 
myopia and cultural atomi.sm. To prevent these, we have tried to 
. build several safegMards into our proposal. Along with our basic 
-recommendation for the creation of, separate departments we intend 
to est^bl ish' mechanisms aimed at preventing the developing of 
fisslparous tendencies in ethnic studies. Thre first mechanism we 
propose is the creation of a planning committee under the Chairmdnship 
of an Associate Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Science and ' 
consisting of the chairmeo of the four ethnic studies departments! 
This committee' will- plan Interdepartmental lecture series, offer 
collective advice on course development within the individual depart- 
ments, and jointly supervise the interdepartmental courses.. .A key 
interdepartmental course woyld be an "Intercul tural Survey Course'* 
of two semesters* length as a basic requi r^nt' for all majors in 
t'he.ethnio studjes departments. It-will review the history of 
America's major ethnic and cultural gr.oups . \Special emphasis will 
be placed upon groups making up New York City's population^ including 
the Jews', Blacks, Prferto Ricans, Italians, Irish and the Ch-inese. 
The-effe'cts of economic and social class, neighborhood, national, 
origin and religious sub-group membership in personal identification, • 
values, attitudes, status strivings and politics will be covered. 
The course might even be team-taught by members of the departments of 
Asian Studies, Black Studies, Jewish Studies, Puerto Ri-can Studies, 
History, Sociology, and English. If this course is designed and • 
taught well, it might even become fhe modern equivalent of the old 
"Contemporary Civil izatiGf>" at Columbia College and therefore be 
of great interest to all of City College students..." • * 

The Faculty Council - with several hundred intensely interested student 

guests present - hotly debated the Committee's recommendations. Principal argu 

ments in favqr stressed the already national ly< recognized atademic legitimacy 

of ethnic studies^^ the demonstrable passionate concern of m^ny of the^ 

College's students and the obvious need for educational innovations 

that would bring the Col lege close to the Yea 1 interests and needs 

of its new'student body. .Opponents ^questioned the val idity'of ethnic 
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studjes, as academic disciplines and' doubted the wisdom of creating 

four separate departments, which would merely ^rol Iferate, It was 

fearedt into add ItionaKdepartments. ^tipporters countered with" the 

additional argument that separate departmental status ^as the onljy 

stable structure to ensure long-range success. Cooperation could 

be guaranteed; they suggested, by create! i^g several interdepartmental 
• «• 

\ J, , 
bridges, including a jointly offered Int'ercul tural survey course. 

♦ • > 

After lengthy debate, the Faculty Council voted by a 3 to 1 margin 
to abolish the UES Department and to create the separate Departments 
of Asian, Black, •Jewish, and Puerto Ric'an Studies. This step was 
taken with the understanding that a minimal condition for creating 
additional departments would be at 1east^^5% representation and intense 
interest on the part of the student body of the ethnic group in 

question. It was further understood that every effort would be made 

<> 

to create at the earliest possible moment the intercul tural survey 
course and to a1to#for the creation of other ethnic studies 

*^£ferings - e.g. Slavic and Italian Studies - within existing . 

'departmentar. 

At a student press conference held shortly after the Faculty 

C£)unci1 vote,, I stated that: 

"I hope as a result of ^^the creation- of ithese departments 
there will be a general relaxation on the campus and that these 
departments will enable students- to achieve an ethnic or group 
identity, about which they, feel so strongly...! hope there will 
be very close ^^operatlon between departments so that^stgdents 
will become aware of their common human I ty*,*'* 

In concluding this section, I should like to add two post^ 

scriptiS. The first postscript 1$ to acknowledge the,vlgorous 

fight that Professor Osborne Scott „^airman of UES, carried on 

I' : ' • • 



to save his department from dissolution and to prevent the creation 
of the four separate ethnic, studies departments. Several of Scott's^ 
statements are worth mentioning because of their cogency and perspi- 
cacity: 

*The department has been committed to- the task of transcending 
tradrtional academic disolpllnes, and forging a "community of learning 
, which pursues cro§s-cultural understanding, contacts, cooperation, 
and-mutual support. . .Cross-cultural ethnic studies cannot be pursued 
in separate departitients without losing the over-arching purpose 
'of sensitizing various ethnic groups to the place and role of each 
other in the total community. . 

These statements did not fall on deaf ears in the President's office 
^if one recalls my earlier refiferks about the Brown-Gifford intervention 
uv^he^ other hand, I had to gJve considerable weight to a statement 
by the senior Puert6-^IUc4n_facul ty member of UE?, Professor Frederico 
Aquino-Bermudez, who said: \ 

V 

''The Puerto Rican students are aware that every attempt made by 
.them to improve the Puerto Rican studies as well as to institute new 
courses has been -thwarted by most of the departments in the college. 
The resistance and delay to approve courses proposed by students and 
faculty, the lack of desire to allow the transfer of courses to the 
Department of Urban apd Ethnic Studies, they state, is a true indi- 
cation of indifference and ill desire to cooperate, in strengthening 
,and making this department meaningful..." 

The difference in opinion between Professors Scott and Aquino was 
'indicative of the increasing polarization between the Black an(i 
Puerto Rican students and faculty within UES and was one of :the 
'reasons. Hinder the circumstances prevailing at that time, for giving 
.sepcrrate>status to the Black and Puerto Rican components of UES. ^ 
The |>rpblem of decision-making In this area was compounded by the 
fact that the two consultants brought in to evaluate the UES depart- 
ment^ Professors Cruse and Hamilton,^ did^not file th^ir (very brief) 



report until two days before the Faculty Council meeting and too late 

for the "Committee of Five" to consider its recommendat ioi\s. Professors 

Cruse and Hamilton stated that: # 

"it would be far better not ta create two s,eparate*departments 
of Blacl^ Studi^es and Puerto. Rrcan Studies. • .the* present department 
should be substantially revised and strengthened 

They went on to say that -the injection of Jewish studies into the 

» \^ ^ urban and ethnic areas was "unfortunate inasmuch as it might tend 

to obscure the issue of the legitimacy of a Department of Urban ^d ^ 

Ethnic Studies". , Apart from the unforturfiateN.ateness of the Cruse- 

Hamf4ton report, whicJ) made it diff icult'to fold their views into the 

final db^ision, acceptance of both of their sta^nents could not be 

reconci ledNwitf? the ethnic realities on the City College campus. The 

outcome mightNiave-been different if they had proposed at an early 

stage a carefully articulated blu^ritit of a School of Third World 

Sti/dies and a Department of Jewish and Near Eastern Studies. ^ This last 

possibility occurred to me at the time but I was convinced that campus 

dynamics eliminated this possibility without the support which I di^d 

not have - of the distinguished intellectual leadership of the outside * 

consultants to the various ethnic groups. 

The second postscript is somewhat ant I-cl Imatlc but Is worth 

sTecording because of Its Implications for some later developments. 

Tlvi^s has to do wlthNa meeting held in my ol^fice with a group of BJack 

stunts and faculty, led by Professor Frailfe\>^Rdque (of UES) , several days 

after t)ie Faculty Council ypte to establish theVour new^epslrtments: 



Afro-Amerlc^ Studies, Asian Studies, Jewish Studte|^and Puet;to Rlcan 



Studies beglnn\ng'1h September 197t. {The group arguedNsy^jiementK\^^^ 



•that the field of Caribbean Studies could not be subsumed under the 
newly-created Afro-American Studies Department bUt Instead required 
the further creation of a separate Department of Caribbean Studies. 

« 

Professor LaRoque, born In Haiti, Insisted that the overlap between 

Afro-American Studies. and Caribbean Studies was so minuscule, that 

a flf£h ethnic studies department was necessary and that, furthermore, 

it would satisfy the Faculty CouAcIl guideline of serving arr ^hnic 

i:;oup^ - the West Indian Black group - which constituted at least 5% 

of thB student body; I told LaRoque's group that I would have sufficient 

\ • ' . 

diff icu^y persuading the BHE to approve the creation of four new ethnic 

\ 

studies' departments without seeking approval of a fifth department 
having only marginal justification; bes^Ides, I pointed out, the Faculty 
Council would have to' vote to create this new department ;and I could 
not possibly conceive that the vote would be favorable. Instead, I 
suggested - and this finally was accepted - that the Afro-American * 
.Studle^H)fpkrtment be renamed the Black Studies Department with three 
major sub-programs: Af ro-Amer i.can Studies, Caribbean Studies, and 
African Studies. 

»» • 

S2 Problems and Promise of the Ethnfc Studies Departments 

Because the decision to create the four ethnic studies depart- 
ments was reached late In the 1970-71 academic year, many .Important 
steps had to be taken on a foreshortened time sca|^e to Implement 
thcfli by the following September. Search committees had to be 
organized "Immediately to find chairmen for the new departments; 
faculty-student Steering & Planning Commrttees had to be establ Ished 
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to start putting departmental affairs in order and^ to act in the crucial 
matter of curriculum; aad new faculty ^ad to be hired. All tMs was 
attempted chiefly dulling the Summer of 1971 with easily predicted 
partial success. The Puerto Rlcan Studies Department was successful , 
in identifying Profes'sor Aquino as its first ful 1 1 ime chai rman; the 
Other departments^ however, were able to recruit only part-time chairmen 
to serve as heads of faculty-student Steering and Planning Committees. 
These individuals were Professor B^. N. Marm of City College (Sociology) 
in Asian Studies, Professor Charles Hamilton'of Columbia (Political 
Science) jn Black Studies, and Professor -Eugene Borowitz of Hebrew 
Union College (Hebrew Letters) in Jewish Studies. Even with this 
temporary leadership structure for three of the four .departments, all 
four departments had sufficient cpurses ready by September f971 to 
begin operation. But, during the 1 97 1*72^ academic year, each depart- 
ment was given a mandate to develop curricula for majors, recruit 
faculty, stabitlize its internal affairs and, in t^hree cases^ to 
recruit a new chairman. , - * 

• - ■ , • •■ • - A 

§2a ' Puerto Rican Stlidies Department 

' ' Each of the four Ethnic Studies Department developed along ^ , 
different, 1 ines, depend4ng upon its view of the target student^ 

^population, its openness to interaction with traditiqnal departments 

< 

(especially In the Humanities ahd-SocIal Sciences), Its. particular 
philosophy with regard to currtcular emphasis on ethnic heritage 
courses, community service-related disciplines or area studies,, 
availability of qualified faculty who were willing to 



■ become associated with the evolving Intellectual discipline of'etbnlc 
^studies, and prior momentum at City College. 

Since the^Puerto Rican Studies Department had Its permanent; 

-chahrman in place by September ,1971 , it was in the best ijosItloVi tq 

recruit new faculty, to design Its curriculum fbr majors a^d to 

stabilize its operation- Professor Aquino proceeded to do all that 

and .the. measure of his success Is confirmed by the fact that he' was 

\ . ^ , • ^ . 

stilly Chairman of the Puerto RIcan Studies Department at the time 

i 

that I left City Cdllege eight years after his 'appointment. 

Professor Aquino took a very broad^nd balanced point of view 
about the role of the Puerto RIcan Studies Department in the life 
of City College. Xourses'were designed to encourage fton-Puerto 4 
RIcan as well as Puerto RIcan students to be Interested iri taking 
them, cooperation of the Puerto Rican Studies Depar^tment in joint, 
projects with other departments and programs was a matter af 
principle and wa^s carried out extensively In practice (e-gr^he 
BIlIngual-BIcultural Program In the SchocJl of Education, the Latin* 
Americjan Studffes Program In .the Col lege ^of Liberal Arts and Science, 
the Biomedical Program, the Urban- Legal Studies Progr.am, etc-), and 
the (desire to maintain the academic respectability of the currlciilum 
became a matter of established policy. 

This is. not to say that the Puerto RIc-an Studies Department 
^as without Its share of problem^: ,t) A minority of the Puert;b 
RIcan students at CI ty.^! lege had ^very strong political conylctionsA 
about the future destiny of their* land of blhth (hamely, they were- * 
"Ihdependista". In their orientation). On occasion, these students 
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attempted to convert' the Puerto RIcan Studies^Department Ipta a 

political base of operations, in this» they failed because of Aquino's 
' •/ ^ ' - • ' ^ . ■ 

strongly-held view (supported by the majorltjTof his Executive Committer) 

that (he Puerto Rican Studies Department should be an academic depart* 

ment- 2) The existence, during the period 1971-76, of the OTTice of/ 

Puerto Rican Planning and OeiVelopment under Ms.' Yolanda Sanchez, tended 

-. ' / : . . . - 

to introduce some confusion into the community butreach **pract Icum""/ ^ 

function of the Puerto Rican Studies Department*, Ke. the infusfon of 

J * ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

the community field experience component inio certain departmental 

/ 

courses.' This jurisdictional overlap ceased after'»1976, 

, i . ' ' ' 

when the Puerto Rican Program Planning and Development Off ice had 

to be retrenched. 3) The creation of the Puerto Rican Research 

Institute at ^he CUNY Graduate Center under*the di rectorship of the ' , 

distinguished Puerto Rican scholar. Professor Franic BonilJa of Stai\T 

ford, reduced the possible scope of advanced degreeiand researcli 

programs In Puerto Rican Studies at City College. Professor /Aquino 

and 1 must accept responsibility for^tht^ last development be^au^e. 

In the early stages, the CUNY Graduate Center was not Iceen on monitortng 

the operation of this institute (established by" tKe Ford Foundation), and' 

we mtght have selfishly arranged for the. transfer of the Institute to, 

City College; instead, Professor^Aquino and I u$ed our good offices 

to work put satisfactory arrangements between the Puerto Rican Research* • 

Institute and the CUNY Graduate Center. As far as the next decade is 

'co))^fi?.id,; the Puerto Rican Studies Departfnent ;nay wish to qIv? 

se^fdus consldenat'on ta the enlargement of Its (nan8ate takeover a ^ 



wider xange of Hispanic studies, in consonance.twi th the growing / 



V ■ , 

diversify of Hispanic students at City College. ^ ^ 

iZb'" Asian Studies Department ^ " 

Within the other three departments: Asian Studies, Black Studies 
and Jewish Studies, where there was no permanent chalrm^an in place by 
September 1971 af fa 1 rs were somewhat more»turbulent and developments 

less straightforward during the 1971-- 72 academic year*- And In a curious 

J 

way, tbe opportunity for a fuYler discusslpn of mission in each of these 
three ethnic stud,le§ .department, occasioned by the search for a new 
chairman during theM971-72 academic' ye§r, ^-areated the. conditions for 
wider differences of opinion in later years. 

The Asian Studies Department operated under Acting Chairman Varma, 
who made itclear at the outset that he was not a candidate for permanent* 
chairman and whose efforts to fix the direction ofrffife Asian Studies ' 
curriculum and rfecriiit faculty were undermined by the very process of 
searching for his successor. In trying to identify a suitable permanent 

V 

chairman, ■ the Faculty-Student Search Committee quite properly wanted to 
know whether the chief direction of ^he Asian Studies Dep^ment would 
be in Aj-ea Studies or As4an-American'studies, or some combination therd- 
of. 'This questioning process generated its share of internal struggle 
and political polarization,' evolving In typical Hegel Ian fashion: thesis. 
'antlthesJs^nd^lUmately, synthesis. The "thesis" was strongly supported 
by the students, whose surge of pride and interest in their Chinese 
heritage and in their Identity a^ Chinese-Americans created the desire 
for the Asian Studies Department in the first place. The mljltant lea'der- 
ship amopg them opted rather stVongly for the As/ih-Amerlcan emphasis. 
The "antithesis" vfewpolnt was defended by the traditional faculty - 



who were borrowed from other departments during this planning period - 
and who thought that the Asi-an Areas orientation would enable the Asian 
Ethnic Studies Department to 4)uickly become a respected ahd rigorous 
academic discipline. Of course, the obvious "synthesis" would be a 
combinatfon of Asian-American Ethnic Studies and Asian Area Studies. 

As WfiLJjiell know, it sometimes takes considerable to a>id fro 
motion before the "synthesis" is arrived at. ' And so first, after much* 
'wrangling, meeting, and leaf letting, the choice was made, by the 

early Spring of 1972, in favor of the Asian-America option* I was 

* 

quite prepared to accept this decision of the Faculty-Student, Steering 

and Planning Committee and to appoint a chairman who would fulfill 

< 

thi.s /mandate* However, the students^ became impatient with the pace of the 

Search Committee's efforts to find a department chairman and ^^grbup of 

students, signing themselves "Concerned Asian Students"f sent 

me a demand (one of several) for the appointment of Profess^^i^^. K. 

Tong (of the Columbia University Dje'partment of Library Science) as 

Chairman. JThey led up to the+r demand- with an introductory state- 

ment which read as follows: . • 

"For the past two yea rs, we Th i f d World Students at City CoUege 
have been actively ahd openly deal fng wi th. administrators aqd faculty 
for building anr^ducat ion; an education which deals with our needs 
and aspiratlonrs. 

We come from various backgrounds • from the slums of the lower 
East side to Central and Spanish Harlem, to the 5outh Bronx. Many 
of our Third World peoples have allowed ourselves 'to be abused with 
racist thinking and stereotyping while not really bringing those ^ 

factors to task; while allowing them to go'unchal lenged, 

■ • / . * , 

Our peoples have suffered greatly at the hands of racljsm. We 

'continue to suffer: In Africa, Indochina, in the south and north 

of this country the tool of racism Is used tp subordinate our 
Integrity and humanity to Western values* ^ ' • ^ ■ 

• » 

• ♦ » . 
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Here atjCJty Col lege Thi rd World. students have fought for 
relevant f^cill ty and '^^ourses-^wlthln ethnic sAjdies since the 1969 
spring takeover of 'South Campus, We have attempted to work out 
curriculum which woufd analyze correctly the problems of our 
peoples within the larger society.** 

They then made their demand for Professor ^Tong ' s immediate appoint- 

^nt with the ^frgum^nt: - 

**tJfe have found in Prof, Tong the excellent academic scholarship, ' 
the experience in serving and studying Asian and Third Wo^ld communities . 
in America, the ability to 'work with students, facujty anW ^minfstrators " 
and above all the commitment and deterjnination to fprge a new excellence 
in higher education for all students.** ^ ^ 

Professor Tong was on the **short list** of candidates for the Chairmtanshrp 

'which the Search Committee had presented to me in early Spring of 1972 and 

I informed a delegation of "Concerned Asian Students'* that I planned 

to.^interview the candidates within a very short timeframe and that 

a final decision would undoubtedly be made within several weeks. This 

reply was considered unsatisfactory and a group of 50-60 Asian students' 

-proceeded^^to occupy thi builcfing on the City College campus 
housing the Ethnic Studies Departments^. As*usual, it was a ^ . 
Thur'sday (the^est day fo^ demonstrations and' takeovers since' 
there, were no classes from noon to 2 .p.m. every Thursday to allow • 
facujty. to ^ a tte.nd to tfteir departmental meetings and students to 

^involve themselves in extracurricular act ivit ies) . and the time vj/as ^ 
towards the end 6f March 1972. I iPemember that day vividly because 
that evening I was ttae honored speaker at a banquet of the Newcomen 

Society, a-black tie affair attended by several hundred business 
leaders with firjtish connections'. I was.'trying to engage the interest 
of this audience in the concept of a mulM -ethnic university of the 
highest qual i'ty, knowing full well that before the^ening was over 

^ , / 

• '-2:2?^ 
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I would have to excuse myself to return to the campus (black tie and 
.all) to cope with the Asian student takeover of a campus building. 



The Asian students vacated the'^blui^d ing wl^Jii a day -or so when a 
court injunction was obtaintd-end' I grantecj amnesty to all students 
involved in this first occupation by"" Asian students. (I*had,a "rule- 
of-thumb»' policy that had two essential ingredienifc: 1) ail take-^' 
overs would be handled by the injunctive method and not by police ^ 
action and 2) students of a given ethnic group would be amnestied « 

after the first takeover but wpull be 'subjected to disciplinary 

• * 
charges thereafter.) ' ' ' 

. WItK the takeover disposed of, the, oVdinary procedure^ of the 

search process could be completed, and within a month. Professor 

TCng.'was, in fact, appointed Chairman of the Asian Studies Department.- 

Professor Tong was a quiet, undemonstrat^e person, who instilled ^ 

confidence in his integrity and in*his devotion ta the idea of* "\y 

developing a sound Asian-American currlcSlum with related Chinatown- 

based practlcum projects. I helped him secure a $25,000 gfVant fpom 

the Field Foundation to establish e L!\^W)le City College-^run community 



service program In Ch inat<Jwa.*' The fund s.^stippor ted the beginning of 
3 verylstrong program of community-oriented research and service / 
projects. City College students set up the Asian-American Resource. 
•Center as part of the Basement Workshop, -a ChTnatown-based community- 
organization. The Center became the focus for many students to 
initiate, their r4|gearch and community action projects. Among them, 
for instance. Was the Asian-American Resource Libra'f^ a collection 
of , materials of use to community advocacy planners as well as" students. 
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'faculty and community Ve^earchers, Other projects at> the Basement 
Workshop whfch^ involved- stude^nts w^re a bilingual CoAnfty Handbook/ 
Survival Guide , an, oral history project of eTderl^y Asian pioneering 
immigrants, an audiO-visual program in Asian-American Studies for the 
public school System,4nd volunteer writing, graphics apd photography 
for two Asian-American magazines. Bridge and Yel low Pearl . 

Another major project undertaken by^^sian' Studies ^tudents and 
^faculty wa^^the Chinatown Day Care Center of City College which provided 
Asian-American students with the opportunity to develop academic, social 
and cultural awareness through sensitive, bil ingual-bicultural educational 
experience with the yery young. The Chinatown Day Care Center sticks 
in my memory as one of those projects fraught with conflict for no 
very good^reasftn. In August, 1972, there was a meeting with Asian- 
American students in^^my office over the issue of proper pay for students 
working in the Chinatown Day Care Center, The students expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the wages thfy%/ere receiving out of the Field Foundation 
Grant (I got involved in this fracas because I had been foolish enough 
tp take the initiative in sepuring the Fijeld Grant in the first place!), 
and demanded the' s^me^wages as municipal workers with ful 1 -time jobs 
in day care centers /operated by New York City. I was dumbfounded by 
the demand since I did not even know that the students were being paid, 
out of^ the Field Grarjt for their services at the Chinatown Day Care 
Center - j had assumed from their. deeply-expressed concern for the young" 
children of Chinatown that they were' volunteer ing their services - and 
It seemed unconscionabfe to use Field money to pay inexperienced under- 
graduates the same wages as certified day care, center personnel. The 
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meeting became acrimonious and, finally, one young Asian-American 
, woman yelled 'shit!' in my face. My frus*trat Ion-anger level soared ^ 

« to the point that it'preclpitated a strolce, right there and then 

during the meeting. As a result, I was temporarily 'out of comryissjon' 
and spent the next "two mbnths recuperating. 5uch were the personal 
r isles to which college presidents were subjected during the decade of 
the SeventiesI * ' 

After one year, Professpr Tong, whd had originally- been the 
students' choice for the chairmanship of the Asian Studies Department, 
aslced to be relieved of these duties. Apparently, Professor Tong was 
no longer Interested in serving as Chairman of a, department where 
decisions were made, protests waged, and votes cast about departmental 
policy strictly along pblitical lines. Profjessor' Tong .became quite 
disenchanted when he realized that certa in members of the Faculty- 
Student Curriculum and Planning Committee was making positive 
reconpiendat ijDns about prospective professors and staff primarily on 
the basis of their acceptance of Mao Zedong thought. It was as if 
the Chinese war of national 1 iberat ion w^s. being refought by surrogates 
of 'the Kuomintang an4 the Chinese PeopleVsvl/iberatlon Army on this 
committee. After one year, the -student^' idol. Professor Ton^, was 
saying that he was no longer willing to live with the frustrating^ 
time-consuming and disruptive "ml^ni - protracted people's war" to ensure the 
hiring of Maoist faculty and' staff In the As Ian ^Studies Department.. 

vAnd^sb'l was soon appointing another Asian Studies Faculty-Student 
S^rch Committee, on which I tried to balance the various factions 
(whose political aff 11 latfons, I hasten to add, were not as transparent 
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in the Spring of 1973 as they became later).- The successful candidate, 
was Professor Winberg Chai from Cal ifornia, a person who seemed genuinely 
interested in\lie academic quality of the Asian Studies Department 
rather than its correct pol it icaU or ientation. 

Under Professor Chains Chairmanship, the Asian Studies Department 
continued over the next several years to develop a reasonable balance 
between* Asian Area Studies and Asian-American studies. The program, 
in Chinese language and literature was soon transferred from the Classics 
Department to the Asian Studies Department in order to strengthen the 
latter department. Just as the Asian Studies Department seemed to be 
settling down to serious work in Area Studies, Asian Languages and 
Literature, and Aslap-Amer ican Studjes, a new confrontation took 
place between the more militant students and^Xhe Chairmaji. Apparently, 
during the early months of Professor Tong's tenure as Chairman, several 
young instructors were appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
Department at the urging of the students. These instructors were 
without Ph.p.'s (but supposedly working for them) and concentrated 
on developing courses In the Asian-American part of the curriculum. 
By the second year of, ChaMs Chairmanship, reappointments of the two 
instructors were turned down .almost unanimously by the Executive 
Committee (which had-flvfe faculty members and two students) and a 
new explosion took place. Chai stated that the two 'Instructors were 
"ill-qualified'' and that their approach to teaching Asian-American 
Studies was a "disgrace''; furthermore, Chai claimed that their 
approach ^V/as hot systematic and lacked direction, and th^t they 

'^ ■ 

personal-ly never established any official rapport with the Chinatown 
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communltyl^ The Instructors 'maintained, that Chai's real objections 
• "lay with the political tone of their courses^ which emphasized 

ethnic heritage and the historical ogprpssidn and'cliscrimination of • 
.the Asian minority in America". Not-unexpecte^, ^a group of* 
^students came to thfe defense of the two instructors and, forming 

themselves into the "Ad Hoc Committee to Defend Asian Studies",. 

demanded the Immediate rehiring of the two Instructors^ and the 

Immediate cjismlssal of Professor Chai as 'Chairman of the Asian 

Studies Department. * 

Soon, the Ad Hoc Committee was asking for frequent meetings 

with me to argue their case, and exchanging letters (one of the 
.facts of life at City College - at least during the Seventies 

was that the president was expected, by students and* faculty alike, 

to be Involved in all controversies, no. matter how trivial) - all 

this during th6 Spring of 1975. They wer^ telling me that: 

"Aslaa Stydles, brought about by student concern and action, 
was nurtured through the work of students along wftK concerned 
faculty jnembers. It was through the dedication and cooperation 
between faculty and students that Asian Studies courses were 
passed and the department b^lgan to» function. , It Is just this 
dedication and cooperation which Chafrman.Chal Is destroying, 
in his. effort to change the progressive content and direction 
or Our courses and programs!" \ 

I was telling them that the Asian Stydles *Department was;, created: 

"not as* a result of their strugghes, but because i|f the College's 
conviction that Asian students needed a;id^could benefit from this 
department." 

and that I had rejuctantly come to the confcluilon that the Asian 
Studies Department: 

."was struggling for Its survival because a small group of students. 
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those who led the *Ad 'Hoc Committee to Defend Asian Studjes, would 
only accept an Asian Studies Department built along .the 1 ines of 
|heir own brand af political an<f social orientation.". 

The Ad Hoc Committee responded by acknowledging that *Tresident 
•Marshak helped In the formation and approval of a separate Depart- 
ment of /\slan 'Studies** but insisted that: * ' ^ • 

*'AH Third World students must understand that whatever we fight 
for, whatever concessions the ruling class and Administration is 
forced to give to us will always be under fire. .Open Admissions and 
Third Wofld Studies are -such concessions made by such a ruling class 
and historically since their, inception have been struggling for 
survival.**' 

With that, a group of students led by the Ad Hoc Committee occup^d 
the^Admin-istration Building and, again, an injunction had. to be used 
to evict them. This time, however, charges were filed with'the 
Student-Faculty Disciplinary Committee who found the leader of the 
takeover guilty of violating the BHE's ''rules and regulations for 
the maintenance of publ ic'order**, ^nd suspended hirn for one semester. 

Professor Chai was now in firm control of the Asian Studies 
Department and worked hatd to give it national recognition. ^With ^ 

A. 

a second grant in 1976 from the Field Foundation, the Asian Studies 
Department was able to organize in 1977 the Asian-American Assembly 
for Pol icy -Research, an organ ization^ ded icated to finding solutions 
to major •problems, confronting Asian-Americans and providing a 
national forum for research into and dialog about Asian-American 
'concerns as well as U.S. -Asia relatiorrs. The Assembly sponsored 
seminars, workshops and regional conferences which brought together 
a variety of academic specialists, Asian-American business people 
and community leaders to discuss such Issues as bicultural education 




df Cbinese**AniericanS| social services and U«S. Immigration pal ides 

affecting Asians, problem? of Chinese Immigrant -youth and U.S. focejgn 

.relations with China, Jdpan and'other Asian nations. The Asian** 

• American Assembly for Pol Icy- Research did bring national visibility 

• • • • • 

to the City College Asian Stud I es«^ Department, so much so* that by the 

Summer pf 1978 l^rofessor Chai was lured away to a vice presidency 

In a mWwestern universitM. Lfe* is difficult to predict the future 



of the Asian Studies Department at City 



College except to note that 



the recent warning Up of Chlnese**Amer lean rela,tIons has brought a 

r ' , ' 

substantial number of students and scholars to the City College campus 
In a variety o7 disciplines and this provides Intellectual resources 
upon .which the Asian Studies Department could but Id. 

Iq order to understand the dynamics of some of the events taking 
place in connection with ethnic studleis at City Col lege during my , 
presidency, I should say a few words about the use of the phrases 
"Third World" and ^Thlrd World Peoj^les". From the" record. It seems 
clear that the South Campus Occupation In 1969 was carried out by a 
group of Blacic and Puerto Rican students and did not include any 
Asian students (sonfe Asian students may have Joined' with the "new 
left" Whitey^tu dents In support of the occupation but the fact Is that 
» the Black and Puerto RIcan Studies rejected help from this group*)* 
The Five Demands did not contain any reference to Asian-American 
problems, and interests. The Cartey ^ocoment, jn proposing a "School 
of Regional and Community Affairs", stated expl Icltly that by 
'"Regional", he meant "aU those areas pf the world inhabited and 
Influenced^ by peoples of African descent*..". A liberal Interpretation 



(the Cartey memorandum woul3 Include^the Puerto RIcan community - 

because of the broad use of thje term Caribbean peoples - and It was 

so Interpreted* But 'desp f teethe faot that the number of Asian 

, J 

students exceeded, the number of Puerto RIcan students at City College 



In 1969, the Asian group was «o*t included In the action and thinking 

at that time. This Is not being said by way of criticism but merely 

/ 

to throw light on later developments during the Seventies. 



When I arrived at City College In 1970, my first-hand experience 

had ^ot been with the ethnic heritage and cultural Identity problems 

within the United States but rather with the frightening economic ^ ^ 

gap between the developing and developed nations of the world and the 

role that science and t^^h^ology might play In overcoming this gap 

between the Third World (of Africa, /\sla*and South America) and the 

West. Consequently, when \ encouraged the Incluslpn^of the Asian 

Studies Department among the four Ethnic Studies Departments 

estabyshed by the College of Liberal Arts and Science in the Spring — 

of 1971 , I did state In all sincerity that J hoped the evolution ' 

of the Asian Studies, Black Studies and Puerto RIcan Studies 
» 

Depantraents would lead, after a number of years, to this creation 
of a unique and flourishing School of Third World Studies at City 
College, of' Which these three departments y^ould be Integral parts. 
As we have seen, the terms 'Third World*' and/*Thlrd World Peoples*' 
are sometimes used for polemical 'purposes ^nd", as we shall see in 
Chapter 6, the acd^tance'or rejection of the HEW guidelines (which 
treat^tfie Asian, Black and Hispanic groups on a symmetrical footing) 
somei;Jmes ^depends , on whose interest Is being served. As far as I am 
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concerned » i have tried to adhere to a consistent position throughout 
the nine years of my presidency, namely that Asians, BlacfcTand ^ 
Hl^nlcs In the United States all fall within th6 official HEW ' 
gu1\deUnes and that these three groups mirror the major regions 
of the Impoverished Third World. With these defmltlons c+early 

In mind, if is faalrly straightforward to delineate the urban and 

\ 

global missions of an Institution of higher education whose student 
body has a substantial representation from each of these three 
groups (as well as White ethnics). 

§2c Black Studies Department * 

The success of the Black Studies Department at City College is 
the key to the future of ethnic studies at this institution. With 
a student body which Is ope-^hird BUck, onja-thlrd Asian and yispanic 
(about lOi A^ian, IS^-H^UeVto RIcan and the remainder Hispanic non-Puerto 

RIcan) and one-third White (of which about a quarter, In turn, is Jew'ish)^, 
it Is only natyral that the Black Studies Department is by far the 
largest (both In terms of number of faculty and student regi stration) . 
But there are other cogent reasons why* the Black Studies Department ' 
has the leadership role thrust upon it: histor Tea 1 , ethnic studies 
as a 1 IberaL arts discipline, and community 9utreach. The first 
reason Is historical; It was really the Black Civil RIglfts Mo^'ement . 
during the Sixties and Black leadership of the South Campus occupation 
that set the terms of reference and defined the claims of the "new 
ethnicity" at City College. The persistence of the economic and 

* 

social disadvantagement of the Black community in the United States 
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into the Eighties and beyond portends, s\r\Qe the same situation was 
responsible for' the preatTon of this a'epart0jent^fn,.U|^e first plate>^ 
that It win ' f ijfht for Jts' survlj/al and contimjei^i-g'rdwth. Secondly, 
ethnic studies Is a liberal artsidiscipl ine (wh^e, >s irf Chapter A, 

the term ''liberal arts" means^a combination of thp, human I ties and socJaU 

t- • " ' * . * 

science; it Is interesting to recall that at City^ Col^|^, the Black'< 
-Studies an<J Puerto' Rican Studies Departments are in the Social Science 
Divls.ion a*nd the Asian Studies and Jewish Studies Departments are In 
the Humanities Division) and it^Is more likely that Black and Puefto 
Rican students, with their majors primarily In Tiberal artsV^dupa'tipn 
or nursing, wilj register for an ethnic stgdies course than' the Asian 
and Jewish students, with their majors primarily in science, engineering' . 
or, architecture. This tends^ to increase the dominance of the. Black \ 
, Studjes Department among the four Ethnic Studies Departments, Fi^naHy, 
the presence of CIty*CoUege in the Harlem community offers more 
opportunities for the Black Studies. Departmexi^ to develop readily 

accessible practtcum projects in connection wi th» i ts - courses • ^= 

* . - ^ ♦ - - 

Thus, the Black Studies Department- In a unique position at City 
College tojr^^l^rze.vU^^^^ over a wide spectrum of 

fuhctlons*. f' '" ' ^ iia^ ' ^ » 

• '-As I Itave explalned^^ the Department of Urban and'EthnIc Studies (UES) 

under. the cha'irmansh^ of Osborne Scott' was Acting •President Copeland's 

f ** ' ■ * 

-response to the Cartey proposal for a "School "q|^ Regional and ' v 

♦ " , \ * 

\ 

> ■. 



■ ^ 
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Community Affairs•^ UES was. In effect, operating as. a Black Studies 

Department and very quickly there Was a^prol Iferation of courses In 

♦ f, ' ' < ^ 

Afro-American Studies, Caribbean Studies, and* to a lesser exteat, 

African Studies. Prbfessor Scott was a fine teacher and a person of 

enormous good wlll^(he had been an Army chaplaln)^bat with no previous 

history of Black scholarship** i t was diff Icul t' for him as UES Chairman 

to Irfslst on placing these courses^wlthin a coherent cu^ri^ulum. 

With thQ abolition of UES and the resignation of ScDtt, the'new 

Black Studies ^Department was ready 'to embarkron new^dfrectlons under 

^* ' = * ' " , 

nbw 'leadership, ^s In the case of two of. th^ other^ newly-create'c( 



Ethaic Studies Pepartm^ts (Asian and Jewlsh)^^, the time' was to5^ 
short to *I dent I Ay a permanent chairmaq for l^e academic year 1971-72 



arfd it'Was n^s's^^'^to iSok fdr temporary le'ajJershlp. 




n occurred ft^^m^M^ cfi sirngti»Ia>he<5^ta'tk scholarvl-n 
political sc'Ience, XhJ^Hej^Hamirtohr'^il^^fe^^^ one-^of ^ the" out- ,^ 



side revIew^rsVfot- UES ^urlnfg the >pr^y Ioli% yeaV^ afnd waSi^ocatei^ at 
nearby .Columbia ^^nlverslty, might be wil 1 Incf^i:a b;^m6* A^L'^Ch'airman 
and to get the BUck Studies Department aff to l^st start, .Since 



It was difficult toXconsult the Search Commlvt^ jJen 'se^Qt; was>the 

Summer .of 1971 and the Committee was dlspe^d), I consul ted several 

* * \ * • f * • ' ' » 

Black faculty members \from other departments !|(al 1 of^wh'&n had 
demonstrated an Interest In the Black Studies Department 'and some 
of whom taught courses It*^ the departmen^t) and rec^ved widespread 
support for the Idea* I therefore approa'ched Professor Hamilton.*.' 
with the proposition and he was" persuadetf ^o give 'It a try. .1 ^s 
delighted and, when he plunged Into his new job with ^reat^determi- 
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nation in September 1971 » I promised him the utmost cooperation from 

the President's Office. He told the students and faculty invoWed 

with the Black Stud ies 'Department that: 

**my major' interest is a. sound .academic curriculum on a sound 
financial footing. . .Black Studies should be of sound 'imagination 
and impl^ntaiiol<, not a political game.- J*" 

True«.to his statement, Hamilton pus/ied for the development of a two- 

seinester cojre course entitled **Afro-American .f^er itage*' in the Black ' . 

Studies Currioilum, for th^ntroduction of the cortcepts. and tools 

(stati.strcs, methodology^ etc from other disciplines into the 

\ ■ * • • 

curriculum, and for the mitial di^si'gn of curricula that^ would serve 
to prepare students fi^ one of the following: I) subsequent s'tudy 
In. professional schools; 2) subsequent study 'in graduate departments 
of Black Studies and/on eitabl i shed disciplines; or 3) emplpym^ 
In yarFous typds of community organizations after graduation without 
the necessity of proceeding immediately to further post-baccaf^eate - 
study, Hamilton was willing to halt the proliferation of new courses 
and dedicate departmental jsnergies (both faculty and student) to the 
dfesigtj of well-defined and tractable curricula*. 

Hamilton's views found disfavor with many of the students and 

*> 

some of^he faculty. *The studerft activists believed that the Black 

. » • r 

Studies Department should jjecome the,jnstrumeht f^ the fmmediate 

* - > *" 

' improvemenit of the Black condition both domestically and worldwide, . 
and registered impatience with ProfeJw Hamilton's deliberate 

i ^ ' • , ^ " N < . 

approach. Several faculty members'of the Black Studies Department, 
apparently strongly influenced by Cartey's ideas, prepared a' document 
entitled ^JStatement of Purpose-Black Stud^'es Department*' in November 1971 
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from which I quote several representative passages: ^ - ^ 

**Black Studies symbolizes, In historical terms, the efforts of 
the colonized African-American for refpresentatlon within the hegemonic 
academic Institutions as welJ as the efforts of the colonial Ettropean- 
AmerJcan to respond -to the decolon^zatIon demands of the Afrlca- 
Amerlcin through the. adaptation of the basically colonial academic 

' Inst I tut Ions* > The European-American represented by the academic 
administrator, therefore, envisages an area studies career for Black 
Studies.*.*Thus, even though political exigencies make it necessary 
*for the •African-American to be placated In terms of the tacit agree-* 
m^nt that^Black st'af f ^teach and develop those areas, the academic 
authority of this new discipline i#^grounded in the established 
tradition of the university* ..By B-lack education we mean a process 
which places certain function^ 'skills and tools. In the hands of the 

• student for the struggle of the' Africafn .people* The purpose of thi-s ^ 
education. In the form of Black Studies, is to provide theoretical 
and practical tools for the progressive development of the total 
African Community. • .the idea Is to develop and extend theories and 
applications tfrat relate to the total Black community, and ntDt simply 
the colleg^ community. Self-determination id a motJvat^ng force 
in the African community today*.. Black Studies represents the effort^ - 
in thought to make apparent the reason of 'colonial ism and hence its 
limit; its purpose is to cultivate the intelligence of the Black 
man so that his political efforts may^reflect Wisdom..*. 

Black IStudles rs not like any other department, for it;s function 
is not only technical ly different (which accouhts for the differences 
within the es.tabl ished 'di^cipl ines) , but also ethically different. 
Existing departments are the academic^ minds of 'European Studies, which 
constitutes the university. Black Studies Is ffta iiilnd which is to 
reflect upon the quality-of the*European academic 'mirtds as they limit 
the minds of all, European artd Black, lathe full understanding of ^the 
facts'of their common expelcience, and-^so to ando immediately* the' ^ 
effects- of that 1 imitation '^upon the minds' of all, European and Bl^ck, 
in 45he full understanding of the facts of their common experience, 
and*also to undo immediately the effects of that limitation uppn - 
the minds of Blacks politically victimized by these colonial intellects 

Courses In the basic assumfrtions of^ecOnpmlcs,^l itical science, 
. anthropology, psychology, music, etc., are needed in order that the' 
-^tudents may be better able to make the 'connecripns, for example, 
/Hietween economics and Black 'Studies, and to di/crlmlnate between 
the truths and prejudici^s of the disclpl Ines. In the sanHf^yjejn 
courses are needed in the political sociology and poli'tical economy 
of the colonial socrety in order tfiat the students may be abTe to 
function efficiently and effe^^itvely not only in maximizing their • 
^ immediate professional gjals but also In estwlishlng organizational - 
stopping points In the route to civil izatVbn decolonization.,:^* 
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^ ♦It was soon evident that the Black Studies Department was in a 

confrontational nx)de: between Chairman Hamilton, the-studeat activists, 

and certain key members of the faculty. By Oecrfnber 1971,, Professor* ^ 

Hamilton, who h^d accepted the Acting Chairmanship as ar .labor of love, 

had no taste for confrontation and resigned Immediately, f prevailed 

upon him* to reconsider his resignation and undertook some personal 

mediation efforts; when these produced no progress, Hamilton resigned 

* a second time as of February Iv .1972- Professor Moyibi-Amoda was 

appointed Acting Chairman for the Spring semester of 1972; Professor 
^ — ^ 

^ Amoda was a summa cum laude"'from Dartmouth, a Ph.D. from Berkeley ^ 

and. a young and promising^ Black scholar who had joined UES the year 

before. Under the circumstances then^reval 1 Ing in the Black Studies • 
I 

Department, Professor Ambda had no choice but to accelerate^ the pace 
> of academic development with new and revised courses Mn the three 

^"^^ principal concentration areas within the department:* Afro*- American, 
, Caribbean and African. Late that semester, the Search Committee 

recruited a* new chairman from San* Jose State College In California 
where he was the highly regarded Chairman of the Black Studies ^ 
. * Department; Professor Jeffries was a Columbia Ph.D., a former 

Political' Science instructor at City College and a person wlth_ 
scholarly attainments as well as administrative achievem^ts. 
.When Professor Jeffries arrived on the campus In September 1972, 
/he lost no time In making It clear that he was not a HamHtoa_, 
protegfi;' In an-^. interview with a reporter from the Black and Puerto 
Rlcan student newspaper, The Paper', he stated; n 
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''Black Studies has to be made a component to the Black community 
because Black people need to know what plans, the city has fon/Harl^m, . ♦ 
We need Xo rewrite, re-analyze and produce materials. re\apu\q to the 
Black Vtorld* We need Third" World ,materials created fory^d by Third 
^World people for all public institut-ions. . iWe should produce 'material s 
on Neq-colonial ism in the ^Caribbean and America, defining oyr, positions 
and resolations. . . ft Is definitely that- time In history for Black 
people to exert their expertise and knowledge ij) establishing positive 
directions for economic "and political liberation. Too long have ♦^e ' , 
been satisfied with half of the pie and mickey moQse^rograms . . 

Professor* Jeff rles soon found that his aspi rations for the Black 

Studies 'Department had to be tempered^by certa»In basic realities. 

Hl$ colorful language created a sense of self-esteem among Blacks 

but was provocative^ to non-Blacks. It also gave rise to unattainable 

■* • 

expectations. After a while. Professor Jeffries realized that his 
strongest supporters - the student activist leaders: some of 
whom had been given part-time appoilftment^s Jn the department - and 5 
certain junior faculty coul^d not. convert his ambitious f>lans into 
' actual performance (e.g. produce the Third World materials he had 
promised). He also discbvered^that some of the strong separatist 
Statements emanating from the Black Studies Department dl-d not 
sit well with the other two «»Third World" Ethnic Studies Depart- » 
ments (Asian Studies and Puerto Rlcan^ Studies) and when the trial 
perlpd of three'yeacs was over and the time came to reach a decision 

as to whether a SchooKfor Thlrd^'World Studies should be establrshed - 

* » * * 

a recommendation to which I had ple^dged serlousn cons Ideratlon r^the-r 

Asian and Puerto RIcan Studies Departments declined to join the Black 
Studies Deparment In d "single School of Third World Studies*. TIjis 
happened around 1974 or 1975 and must have come, as quite a shock to 



ppen 
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the Black Studies Department- At that point, the Black Studies 
Department argued for its own transformation into a School for 
Black Studies b.ut this had no' defens,lble rationale as far as I 

. was concerned an«l had to be rejected. Each of the four Ethnic 
Studies Departments was *then given the choice of th^Divlsion of the 

^ College of Liberal Arts an^^ience in which it wished to be 
included and, as I hav^ already stated, the BUck Studies and 
Puerto Rican Studies Departments, chose the Social Science 
Division and the Asiaa Studies and Jewish Studied Departments 
the Humanities Division* 

My view is th9t';the repud'iatloh .by the two other "Third * 

World" Ethnic Studies Departments persuaded the Black Studies 

- ' . ' .1 i . - ' 

Department to rethjnk.its tactics and, possibly, even some of its . 

goals. Coo|>erativ6 ventures wi th^fher departments became a more 

common occurrence, offers of assistance fr4^ colleagues 'in other ^ 

discipline^ were accef>ted with increasing frequency, and the convicti 

that White folks could not really be interested in the problems of 

Black fdlks bregan to lose force* I should like to describe in some 

detail a very positive development during the last tWo and one*haIf 

years -of my presidency^ wherein the^BIack. Studies Departmeat/ took 

the leadership tn a project, involving'the entire College - the 

Mfgeriao Workshop - and which, in my opinion, Kplds fourth great 

promise for -the future. Professor JeffrJes was deeply involved 

4n this project as was, his cgne^gue \tn the Black Studies 

Department, Professor Amoda . 
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The story of the "Nigerian Gonnectloiti' began in 1972 In the 
Paris, offices of UNES'CO where the Idea was born for the U.N. 
Development Program (UNDP) to finance bflateral links between < 
Institutions In the* <leve loped and developing countries. ^Jhe 
administrator for that year of the new UNDP program on .Techno log jcal 

Educat loniand Research, headquartered In. Paris, \)tas Professor Harry 

,r ' ' ' . , • 

Lustig, a physicist onMeave from City College. WItK that bosttlon 

and the guidetTfiSs of the job. Professor Lustig saw'a chance to. 

modify what for nim had been a long'-standing problem in the way aid 

programs were ^rgaaiaed between Che developed and ieV€lo££pgr1{ations; ^ 

he wrote:' ' • ' ' v * ^ 

*M have long' been Sitruck by one drawback In all the bllaterlal ^• 
links projects that I am ^ware jbf yiamely the lack of symmetry, in 
the contribution pf the institutions in the developed and developing 
countries. It Is usually the developed unlvjers i t les which- sen^ the 
professors and the equipment and the developing universities which 
send the students and fellows. This ddnor-reclplent relationship »s, 
iij my^opmion, not the. best for either institution or for the promatlon 
of International cooperatlop. However, It seems.to be inevitab4§, as 
long as the link Is confined to one discipline, particularly If It Is"^ 
one of the sciences. . . ' 

But what If two fields w^e involved, one f science or field of 
engineering In which the univerai.ty in the developed country is the . 
stronger and^ the other, a cultural field In which the developing 
university has something to offer, . .Could UNESCO,s with ufibP a^slstancjp 
therefore not forge a link involving at least two departments (or 
faculties) |n a Western and an African University, one being a science 
or technology department, the other being a departmgdt in the field of 
African studies? Mr. de Herfiptlnne, the originator ofthe Idea of UW'DP 
sponsored "Institutional links, thinks that this would not be Impossible 
und^r the terms of .tHe^UNDP decision, although It might perhaps be 
necessary to find other funds' to finance the part of the pmgramme 
whlcli would benefit the developed jinlversity.'** ' \ ^ 



*Letter of H. Lustig. Director, Dlyjslon qf Technological Educajtion 
and Research/ UNESCO, Paris, -to Chief Olu'^lbukun, Head,>leld Off tee 
for Africa, Nairobi, Kenya, 22 March 1972. • 
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Professor Lustig then wrote to me in general ^rms about ^the idea 
a, bilateral link between the City Col lege Physics and'Bl^ck Studies 
Oeparthients and the equivalent depa^rtments In an African university. I 
encouraged him to explore* the possibilities, The.person on the African 
iide of the-^s-'yet-unoff Iclal project, -who was a 1 so; committed to 
the 'bl-directlonal Ity of transfer' and willing to help implement 
the Idea was ^hlef Olu. Ibukun, the Nigerian Head pf**UNESCO*s Field 
Service Off ice .for Africa; Chief Ibukuh] a scientist, became enthu- 
siastic about mul ti-d>!sclpl Inary ar\d symrfietr leal 1 inks . between 
countries but w^s concerned about the apparent limit thinks between - 
some institution (not necessar I ly' an unlv^slty) In a\leveloping 
country and oW or more institutions a developed country. He 
felt that the links should be rftdde between equal (advanced educational) 
institutions involving -the exchange of African scientists, not just * 
social scientists-, an*d that there should be* Inler-African l^nks • 
^as wel U * . 

Many African universities were proposed for the^ project but were 
ultimately rejected as^not appropriate, largely due to their existing' 

Jinjcs with European universities. In the end, the. Unive^rsity of \fe 

• , ' • * ' *' » " - * 

in Nigeria was chosen as a^sympathet ic and appropriate Institution 

for several reasons.^ It was relatively new^ wi4:hout^xisting foreign 

links, tf)e admin istratTon wanted 'technological traTisfer* anrf was 

* * . 

^willing to experiment,, and the Vice-Chancel lor was American-educated ' 

.and interested In an American link. 

" " The working, proposal -drawn up by Professor Lustig was for a 
'^^roj.ect that would run five yea'rs. *Each year the African uViy^rsity— 



lfe-*would send two professors fn African studies and ten students- 
' , In £he field of science and tec>ino logy to the developed unlversl.ty— • * 

.City College. City College, In turn, woufd send two professors In 

i • 

^ science orl technology ^nd ten students-fn Black Studies to Ife, 

The African unlversjty wouia receive sctentlffc equipment for ^ ^ ^ 
part icipatfon In the research program of the developed university.. 
The 'deve4 oped university would receive library an^i audio-visual ' 

• - r " ' <'""•' 

. materials in African studies. ' . 

In the Spring of 1973, a CCNY-UNDP delegation was- invited to * * 
If^ to meet with the V ice-Chancel for. . Dean Lustlg (f'rofessojj Lust^ 
• : had become dean of -the Science Division* by that time) and Chairman 

JeftrJes of the Black Studies. Department were the representatives ^ ^ 
fcon Cjty College. During the discussions, it' became obvlous^^hat 
Ife had a A^ery clear sense of its ne^ds 'and the areas in wHich it ' . - 

sought immediate assistance from developed universities abroad- The 
most tmportanjt resource needed for supporting research ^nd teaching 

7 ■ ■• ' 

in the sciences and technological eddcatlon 'was- a workshop faclUty- 
for installation and maintenance of^jsci^ntif ic equipment. ' The. 
logi'Stical problems entailed 'in building up the capacity for research 

• * s * • 

and^ teaching in the/sclences rhade such a facility 9 fundamental pre- 
requisite, for fUrther growth. Within that Context/, ^fe saw tt^ ^ 
immediate needs not in collaboration in scientific research\but -in 



institutional development through the establ ishment' of a Department 
of Civil Engineering. Interest in sclepce qua science, hiad a lower 
priority, than thes^ two areSs of concern. A jcommit'tee on ♦this humanities 

and social -"sciences also discussed the ^'sbf tware"^' of the linkage 

" . ^ • i . * 



; er|c . • " * ^00 
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actfyities? It became clear that the content of the^proposals brought 
from Paris had to be greatly modified* in terms of Ifc's development 

, needs, * < 

The integrity of the linkage idea was, however, unimpaired. The 
problem as ' 1 1 unfolded wds.whether Ife's newly-defined needs In 

, engineering could be met by City College and whether both had allotted 
sufficient importance to^the ^'social science and humanities component 
of the exchange! As negotiations became dr^n out at City 'Col lege, 
it became obvious. to Ife and UNDP officials th^t the. 'package^ had ' 
to be*tiroken down into '^ts components* Ife then turned to Great 
Britain for its engineej?ing curriculum need. Professor Issac Akinjogbii 
came to City College for a year as Buel T Gal lagher Visiting .Professor 

•in the Departipents of History and Black vStudies, During his visitr to 

. * * " , *^ 

eCNY; Professor Akinjdgbin in effect 'became Ife's liaison in the 
negotiations and with Professor Jeffries, they pursued the humanistic 
aspect of the pi;oposaI, Unfortunately, m informal discussions held 
with representatives of the-Ford Foundation, it turned out that Ford 
waS'Only iaterested'^In funding an 'international conference pn* Yoruba 
Civilization which was held in 197^ in Ife. 

The oncoming financial crisis in New York in 1975 in effect 
terminated the itjea^ of the UNOP program at City College, and meant 

/that Ife would implement the scientific and engineering aspects of^ 
that program with a British dounterpart. This was the state of 
affairs from 1975 to December 1976, Yet, as a resuTt of the personal 
relationship' between Professor Akinjogb in and Professor Jeffries, 

^Chairman of the Blacl$, Studies Department, who had come/ to symbolize 
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the Ife-CCNY link, the Idea of a sustained relationship between the 
6rtO Institutions actual ly widened to Include the idea of nation- . 

x> 

building linkages between Nigeria and the U.S. At the same time, a 
separate set of dynamics v^as^set In nrwtloh, through activities centered 
on the renovation of Africa House, a strident faclli.ty at the edge of 
^ty Cbllege- Africa House, a haridsome brownstone on lAOth- Street; 
'haJl^e^i es^aJ^+fsS^^i^ by a .group of students studying 

at Columbfa^h+ver^Uy^ 'incl^ Chief K- ofMbadiwe (a Nrgerian and nov 
the official liaison between the President of Nigeria and the Nigerian 
Congress)^, Kwame Nkrumah (the late kresident of Ghana) and others, with 
the assistance of * Eleanor .f^oosevel t and Mary Bethurie.* .Africa House 
had served for many decad/^ a^ a meeting 'place and hostel for African 
students in New York and had"been taken ^ver'by the Nigerian-baSed 
Afrl<:an Academy of Art^s and Research under the honorary chairmanship 
of Chief Mbadiwe. The'local branch of the Academy (the main branch 
Is In Lagos) had come under the leadership of Qsborne Scott who 
had become concerned about the deter loratfng condition of Africa 
House, as- had Chief Mbadiwe. ' . 

A^out 1975, Scott-brought Mbadiwe to my office, who quietly 
inquired whether Clty'College could 'shai*e in some way In the 
renoyation of Africa House. .The request w^s very timeJy, coming 
.shortly after I decided to*expend some of the income of the 
Jacob R. Schiff Fund million dollar bequest whfch had been given 
to city College to enrfch the cultural wfh of Its students) to 
help renovate several brownstones close to thfe campus that were 
serving City College students (e.g, Hjllel House, Newman House, 
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etc.); one of the conditions that I attached to t|iese grants - In 
order to emphasize the College's multl-ethnic and religiously ecu- ' 
menlcal posture - was that **open houses" would be held on a regular 
basis b^. the recfpient organizations for all City College students. 
Be that as It may, Chief Mbadtwe's request met with an Immediate affirmative 
response frqjn me with the only proviso that Africa House^ould-^ave 
to organize Its activities In such a way that Black students from 
Cl,ty Coilege-would benefit frocn the tol lege *.s sharing In the cost, 
of renovation. Chief Mbadlwe welcomed this condition and the agree- 
wa^ sealecf.^' - - 

' As th^ relatlonshlp-,between Chief Mbadlwe and njyself becam^ 
increa^ngly dordlaM- he would stop by for a visit during his 
occasional* trips to the United States - he Invited me In November 
197^ to be his guest In Lagos on the occasion of the Festival of 
Arts and Culture (FESTAC) held every^ five years In Africa (in Lagos 



' In January 1977). ' I could accept his Invitation ai^^^op for a 
couple of days In N^lgerla on a return trip from India (where I 
would be spending two weeks as the guest of the University Grants 
Commission there) • This Invitation provided the Opportunity for the 
Black Studies Department to formulate Its Ideas on linkages 
between Nigeria and America,., the two countries with the largest 
Black populations In the world. The Black Studies faculty thought 
in terms of building Tinks around the idea o*f '^nation buiidjng" 
in both Africa and America - for the process of nation building 
In the U.S.. was still seen as incomplete for the Black community. ^ 
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Btack Americans have yet to achieve full and equal access on all level 

of American national Jjfe* The Black Studies faculty, Itself 

representing a microcosm of the Black World with personnel from the 

U*S., the Caribbean, and Africa, argued that Harlem,as America's 

Black metropol Is, "would need the coordination of^lack World resources 

^ \ ' • 

for its development as a viable community in the same way that other 

Black communities or states needed the assistance of their kin. In ^ 

.both the new world (U.S. ^Caribbean), and ^the^old (Africa). (This 

is onq of the driving Mdeas for the -International Trade Center 

for the Third World which Is being planned for 125th Street see' 

Chapter 70 ^ • ^ 1. _ ; / 1 ' "^^ 

Moreover, one of the accepted purposes of Black ethnic studies 

at City College was the 'development ^of knowledge requisjte for Black 

world ^development, ye.t knowledge related to the conditions and 

' \ ' * * 
special perspectives of Blacks In America. It seemed reasonable that 

an^ American-Nigerian linkage - which went beyond the earlleiyCity 

College-lfe linkage --might further this objective. Hence, during 

our visit to Nigeria In January 1977 > I joined with Professors 

Jeffries and Amoda In exploring mechanisms for such a broader linkage. 

With the assistance of Chief Mbadlwe, an ^agenda was put together 

which Involved a meeting with the then Federal Commissioner of 

Education (Nigeria), Colonel ^IduAli. At thTs meeting, |he 

possibility of Inltlat ^g a jy ger lan-U .S> Workshop process on 

technology transfer was discussed. "At a subsequent meeting in the 

U.S^ between Commissioner All and City College representatives. It 

^as agreed that the Workshop was neither go*lng to be a Inere exercise 



In academic analysis for the aggrandUcment of scholars* credentials 
nor a technology supermarket for the promotion of the latest gadgets. 
Commissioner Alt assured our group that he wbulcj take up the Workshop 
concept with his Ministry and appropriate members of his government. 

"'Commissioner All In due course instructed Dr. JIbrll Am'Infi,* 
Executive Director of the ^Nigerian National Universities Commission' 
(NUC) to organize the Workshop with City College. WJth the HUC as 
the Niger ian^coor^Ir^ting agency also came the Involvement of the 
Nigerian Science and Technology Development Agency ^NSTDA) as the 
agenGy^with resources earmarked for enlarging Nigeria' s,,science 
-and technology programs. On the American side, we brought In as the, 
counterpart of NSTDA, the National Academy of Sciences through Its 
Board on Science and Technology for International Developjie^t (NAS/-~ 
BOSTID) and the U.S. Agency for International Development (AID). 
Approximately eighteen months elapsed between the time In November 
1977, when Dr. Aminu Informed me that h^ had ])egn given responsfbi 1 ity 
on tfie Nigerian side for the organization of the Workshop, until 
April 1979 when the week-long Workshop was actually held a^^City 
C^lege under the^tltle * Techno logical Development ia Nigeria". 
The NUC, the coordinating agency for the thirteen Nigerian uni- 
versities, had accepted the task of whelping to produce the indigenous 

^ ^ ' ** ""^^ 

managerial and technical personnel required to so direct thenation's 

^„ . 

emergent' wealth and long-term development that the basic" human needs 
of all sectors of Nigerian 'society would be met. For the NUC, the 
illger Ian-United States Workshop became a vehicle for U.S]* Input into 



the formulation of a master plan for the rapid' technological and * 
economic development of their country* • ^ 

To try to ful f 11 1^ 'these Nigerian expectatjons^^e organized * - 
a National Advisory Committee (NAC) on the American side of about 25-30 
members, under the Chairmanship of Professor Roger Revel le, who worked 
closely with BOSTIO and w^s a consultant to many of the developing 
countries. The dominant representat^ion on the NAC- came from the 
scientific-academic communhty wi th relevant experience for'this 



NigeVian-Ameri can Workshop, bdr with representation also rrom 

. " V '■J ' ■ ■ \ 

lndustry> foundations and government. .At the suggestion of the 

■- ■ - ■ ' , ' . . - ■ ■■ ■ • 

Black Studies Department, the^National Advisory Committee 

had a strong representation from the Black intellectual commynity so 



that the **Nigerian Connection" 
academic Innovation and career 
Black colleges and universities 



could later bec;pme the source of 
opportunities' for students *at 
in the United' .States. ' I shall 
not go into the • organ I zat Tonal defaH's with *plann.iing meetings held , 
in Washingtoln, New York and Lagos - except to note that Professor 
Amoda of the Bl^ack Studies Depar tment acted'as an important M ia i son '* 
betweien the American and Nigerian, sides tftrough seyeral trips to 
-Nigeria, l^irming qp- the' final agenda ^oand topics^coyered in the 
delivered papers from iwth sides. * I s^hould al^so mention that the 
local City College Qrganizing Committee, consisting of representatives 
from the Black 'Studies Pepartmen:, Science and EngTneering departments, 
and a variety of other interested departments,' m^t on a weekly basis 

a 

■for several months before the Workshop, to implement the xlects ions 
of the Nigeriifn NUC and the"-Amer ican NAQ and to en^re full American 
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■ ■< 
\ ' 

cbverage of the'topics in which the Nigerians had expressed interest. 
The local organizing ^group worked •harmoniously and effectivel/i 
*, together and was,"^. I believe, pioneering in the degree of intellectual 
cooperation established between an ethnlfi^tudies "department and the' 
traditional liberal arts and professlopal departments at the Cpllege. ^' 

The Workshop itself took place April 9-13, ^79 and the delegation 
of about 25 Nigerian representatives (from all thirteen universities, 
private industry and* government) under the leadership bf Dr. Amjnu,* 
was matched by a group of American participants two to three, times 
that number. The Workshop was organized under three major themes, 
with each theme .divided into* sub-topics. The first major theme was 
"Basic Concepts and Tools for Technology Acquisition*'.; Und'y- th-is ^thene 
were grouped such topics as: "Models for Technology Transfer Between 
Nigeria and the United" States", "Relevant Technology and Technology 
Choices",'' "Legal Aspects of Technology transfer", "Development of ^ * 
Technological Awareness", and others. The second major theme was 
"Science, Technology and ManMement Education" and, under- Its rubric 
came such topics as , "Or lent^tTon and Curricjjlum of Technological 

V / 

Education in Nigeria", "Lntegr'btion of Formal and Non-zPormal 

V 

.Technological and Technical Education", "Role of Non-UnHversi ty 
Tertiary Institutions in Science, Technology and Management Training*", 
"Role of Private Sector in Research Training^*, and several others. ' 
The final major theme was "Development of Resources", and it covered 
$uch topics as "Design and Production of Machinery, and E?iuipment", 
"Management and Optimal' Utilization pf Resources', "Agro- Indust 1 ral 
. Technology Transfer", "Building Teclino I ogy" , and several others. 
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It should also be noted that -at the -otf icfal banquet of.-the Workshop*,. *. 

attended bymany Nigerian ahd Aiiferican dignitaries, policy, state- 

- • * *** 
'^ments were communicated by two top government officials involved J^i' 

^ ' ^ s 

• the special bilateral relationship between Nigeria and the United • 
States: Or. Frank Bress, Science;^Advisor to President Carter, and ^ 
Or* G. 8* .Leton, the Nigerian Commjissioner of Educatfon. Roth 

countries j?l edged continued cooperation in the application of , * - S 

education a'nd technology to* Nigerian development. 

-The-Work-shoif-waS a gre^r success and the 850 pages (single- 
spaced!) of pub 1 1 shed Proceedings were testimony to the thoughtful 
concern and seriousness of purpose^ith whicH^cthe participants dealt ^ 
with d complex agenda. • Major innovative features of the .Workshop 

were thg conscious generation of action recommendations at each of 

^ ^ p.... 

the parallel sessions fbr consideration at the final plena^y session*- ♦ 
of the Workshop,^ which>ecommendat ions were'^hen transmitted to the Highest . 
^ levels of the two governments for consideration |it their Bilateral 
Summit^M^t i ng the following month (May 1979). It was generajly 
agreed that if Nigeria is to receive apipropriate technology, * 
the. nation must be in a position to ^absorb, assimijate, acquire and 
diffuse the tfransferred technology witl^n her economy on a self- 
sustaining ba^ls- Itjwas also agreed that the United States can be \ 

o , 

of assistance in helping to Identify the obstacles to the absorption 

and acquisition of technologies being transferred to Nigeria. • * 

I believe that the spirit of the Niger ian-U*S* Workshop on * ^ 

the * Techno log leal Development of Nigeria", was* best captured by n 
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Dr. Jibril Aifti nu^ Execi/ti ve Director of the NUC, in his opening 
address to the Workshop,^ from which I quot6: 

. Indeed, technological development must not only go hand in 
hand with the general ^pllftment of the lot of the people, it must 
its spirit and sense of direction from the very society it 
, r-«ngi^e,i Sipce the most important asset of a nation is the 
total human resource, technology, which can be simply define^ as a' 
product Qfhuman resourcefulness, is only meaningful if it iT^seen 
to identify eompl?t€?Iy with the people— their total circumstances on . 
earth, their values, set social aspirations, priorities and the 
material resources at their disposal. . 

DefiQing technology in terms of human re'sourcf ful ness puts the - 
former in a clear and manageabi%Vperspective'. The massive expansion 
of education- at 'all levels In a country like Nigeria, wilJ no doubt- 
be accompaniied by economic, social and political problems. Thf 
nation wilJ be face^i with what one authority refers to Ss the dilemma 
of popular ^ycation: political d^elopmeht v.ersus political decay. 
The dilemma is not only one of frustrated social expectation but -also 
the preservation of esserice, ►of values and of the very souls of the" 
- people. Since education is the vehicle to. technological acquisition, 
education srhould lead to technological development pr^incipalll by ' ^ 
stimulating resourcefulness, if it can ^e tamed, directed add 
rendered manageable... 

In achieving this type, of technological development, everyone 
in a country has a role to pi ay— the tciyernment , the private sector, 
the- educational institutions and the individuals. The universities 
have, hov/ever, a prime role, being^the. keystongL of the add i t ional ^ o 
instoi tut ions. . . 



/. 



In tKfS dialogue on technological development, therefore, ^ « 
considerable leadership must come' from the univers rties, whatever ^ = 
may be the" enabl in4. roles of other parties , including governmentg. 
The universities are>aWe to bring'' together divergent interest 
groups ^to a "neutral platform for a d ispassionate dconsidecat ion and . ' 
critical appraisal of issues ...'' ^ ^ 

Dr. Aminu|s message fell on sympathetic ears at C ity^ "Col lege. As 



said earlier, one of the additional reasons to develop liable programs 
in ethnic studTes at the. Col le.ge, lead'ing in time to a Schools . 
of Third World Studies, was the fact that the large 3'l-ack* His- 
panic a(nd Asian student populations at the Col lege fii rrorld the 
major developing regions of the world (Africa, Lat in 'Alwerica , Asia) 
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.and ther;eby suggesfted a, 1 inkage .between ethnic studjes and the st^dy* , - 
of socio-economic, political and technological problems of developing / 
nations. Furthermore^ since New York ts .the home of the United 
Nations and other International agencies and many UiN, problems deal 
with the "Third World'* and the strivings of 'T^lrd WopW peoples*', 
the introduction of an interria.tionaT cot^onent^ ^r^to the jCbl lege* s ' \ 
ethnic studies programs would create for them a much broader^ context ' 
aijd perspec£^ive. it could also open up international career oppor- 
tunities or jobs in developing countries for Cfty College 'students. 



Expand i'ng tfie City ColJ^ge-lfe link in this fasRionjs^duld not slinply be 
aliother 'stijSy abroad^ program; the various ethnic studies depajrf 
ments had a}ready developed summer or seme'ster- long* study programs in Puertt 
Rico, Guyana, Tanzania and o^er countries/ The link wijth the 
•University ^ Ife was ^ s'trategy more in line with the "gl obal i<2at ion'* ' 
of the Urban Educational "Model. From m.y perspective, 1:he' culm mat ion • 
of the City College-ife link in ^iH^e City ColIege-NUC Workshop on* ' 
.Technological Development in Nigeria*'*was an important step in ^ . 
interna tionalcooperat ion and probletfi-sol v<ng and the^City College 
Black Studies Department - with Professors Amoda and Jeff rles ^showing 
the way • demoflstrateS the gre^t potential of this ethnic studies 



d development. 



department for a ^leadership role in Third Wor 

§2d Jewish Studies Department \ \ 

like th^ Asian ^S.tudi^s atid Black Stjud'ies Depa^MTments, the Jewish 
Studies Department WHS .delayed in fTriding its direction during the* 



* f lrst>eaf of its existence (beginnmg in September 1971) because of \ 

* * • # 

the failure to Identify a permanent chairman by the time it; commenced 

OfDeratlon. (I h^ve already stated that an.excejlent Actfng Chairman, 

'if ' \ • ' > ^ • \ . 

- Eugene Borowitz, was^ appointed for the 1971-72 a'cademic year!) As 

. ^ . , - \ ^ . ' I 

with the two other ethnic studies departments seeking permanent 

chairmen during 'jthe 1971-72 academic year, there.were numerous dif- 

ficulties and.personal ity conflicts th^t had to be dealt with before 

the department "could really begin to 'function effectively. The^ "v.* 

.controversy that raged over the soul of the Jewish Studies OepartmeVit ^ 

during Its first year could be character i zed ^s a iattle^between ' ^ 

1^ academic "traditionalists*' .and academic "progressives'! (there was no > 

. .*' ' ' ' " ' • ' ' . 

necessary correlation wi th whether one 'was ''^reformed", "conservative'^, 

or "orthodox" in the rel iglo'us /sense ) . ' The^academic traditionalists 
• « 

*; were led by Professor Howard Adelson (the' same person who was the most 

^outspoken member of the small faculty group that *f ought against Open 

Admissions bath bipfore'and after it wasj^ab 1 Ishfed -..see the section 

on "Opeo Warfare" in Chapter 3) and Professor Marni^Q Feinstein* 

(Classical Languages and Hetxrew) . This ^roup prepa a proposal - yT^'^^ 

\ for the Faculty 'Council of the^ollege of Liberal Arts and Science 

I during^ the Spring of 1970 w^ch stated as the two objectives of 

I Jewish Studies at^&itV College (this was all within the framework 

of &n interdepartmental program - the concept of a separate Jewisti 

Studies Oepartmeat had not as' yet gained currency): 

"I) To enable students to major in Jewish Studies on an under- 
graduate level and equip tfiem for graduate study in this area through 
the doctoral level; 2) To work tbwa^^d^ the establishment o%a |^,raduate 
.department orjewlsh Studies l^arffng to'- the Rh.^ atiCity tov^erslty." 



\ 
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This proposal al?o advanced the argument that only students 'demonstYating 
proficiency in .tRe Hebrew language abov'e a Certain level should be permitted 
to major in Jewish Studies. 

When I invited the distinguished Jewish scholar, Professor Emeritus 
Salo Baron of Columbia University, to head up an Aclvis6ry Commi ttee pn ' 
Jewish Studies during the f%Pst year of my presidency (mentioned earlier)', 
I received a set of recomrnendations which moved the proposed Jewish 
Studies Program into "middle ground".. The Baron Committee recommended 

two separate tracks: 1) a Jewish Studies major, ^nd 2) a Jewish Social 

*» 

Studies major. The^Baron Committee report went on: 

-i 

'Tor the latter there would be no Hebrew language* requirements. 
The former^ wouW be a major that would enable students tp do graduate 
work In Jewish studies. The latter would equip him for Jewish social ^ 
service and Jewish living generally." ^ ^ ^ ' • 

While the Baron Committee was carrying-on its deliberations, I 
ft 

received communications from a number of Jewish ^faculty members at 

Ci tytCol lege^ I quote from one of these communications entitled 

"New Morning for American Jews: a Prolegomenon to Jewish Studies",, ' - 

signed by two "academl.c progressives": ' - 

"For at least a generation,^ the structure of Jewish J ife In 
* America ha's been rigidly, deadeningly duallstic. At one pole, • 
thp organizations and officials of ^ Judaism— rel igious, charitable, 
intellectual, cultural, political. At Another pole, a world away, 
the real life and enrrgy of Amet^ican Jews. The var loo's establish- 
ments of Judaism disagree avfdly about Virtually everything; but 
they ^r*e united in their narrowness, their pVovlnci^al i ty, their* 
spl^fltfual emptiness, their Insensi tivity to all the most urgent 
human issues, to all the deepest human ;ieeds. Hence, the most 
serious and creative American Jews -7 In literature, philosophy, 
music, art, science, pol Itlps—haveigravltated to an opposite pole: • 
^for all/ the differences and conflicts among them, they havft all * • . 

cut themselves off, not ^nly^ f rom of f icial Judaism, but from all 
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of Amer.ican,Je;^?sh life, and even from the Jewishness within 
themselves. . .In the last few years, under -the" psychic and 4 
political pressures of the 1960's, this 'destructive dualism has 
begun to break down. The brightest and most spirited Jews of 
the younger generation are refusing to lead a double life. They 
are seeldng^o bu i Id ^dges^betwee have for- 

"gotrten or represW-6r maybe never leaFned at^'a if— and" the human is tic 
ideals that animate them in the present, ideals that' chal lenge them 
and^move them to create ^a better future.. .Young American. Jews are 
going through great awakening today. They find themselves at a 
•crucial historical inom^nt, confronted" wi th a* tremendous opportunity, 
one they have never had before, and may never have aga in: the 
chance to affirm themselves as Jews and^^as Americans and^ as human 
4)elngs; to belong to the past as weH as the present ami the future; . 
to live one unified, integrated, hone?t life-. A department of ' ' 
Jewish studies can be ctf enormous help Ln t;his awakening, Jn this - 
ongoing work of unification. But the potential of such a depart- 
ment will b^ destroyed if it. is contr'oTled by the very establishment 
that created the dualism in^he first place...'* 

The lines were drawn and, again, I had the unenviable task of 
trying to select a 'permanent chairman in an' emot ionaTiy charged 
atmosphere of pressures and counter-pressures. Fortunatcjly, there 
was a general procedure'to deal with selection of chairmen of newly- 
created* departments (as well as non-elective administrative positions) 
and that was to set up a faculty-student search- committee in Consultation 
wi.th .faculty and students and tq ask for a roster of thre^ to five nantes, 
from which the* president would select one (1 followed this procedure 
• conscientiously except in the very rare ci rcumstance where the com- 
mittee^s recommendation was unanimous and, there genuinely did not 
seem to be ^ny other ^ava i lable candidates). The first faculty-student 
search committee for a chairman of the Jewish Studies Department, in . 
a splft vote, sent me only one'name, that of Professor Feinstet'n, 
without making any serious effort to seardh for outside candtdates 
as well. Professor Feinstein v^as a teacher if Hebrew and had the 
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, traditional aspirations for the Jewish , Studies department at City Coll 

The StudeVrt Jewish Coilectlye - aided and abetted by several of the 

^•academic tradltlprtal Ists'i among the faculty threatened me with 

all kinds of d^re consequences If H did not appoint Professor Feinstein 

but I insisted on a. jFul Hf ledged search.. My stubbornness was rewarded' 

with the appointment of Professor Irv3ng Greenberg^ Chajrman-^of the 

Jewish Studies Department at YeshSva University, an orthodox RabbT 

with very bi^oad contdnporary Interests. Professor Greenberg seemed 

to be the Ide^l cho.lce for a City College Jewish* Studies Department; 

he made J t clear at the outset that he would not try to imlt^ite eltfcier 

the Jewish Theological SemlnarV*^or Veshlva , University (but not very 

far frcJm, City College) but would stress the modern geriod. 

When Greenberg assumed the Chairmanship In' September 1972, 

he brought witl^hlm as^th^ first major appointment. El le Wiesel, the 

dist rngulshed Jewish author of the "Hplpcaust.'* He .developed a , 

curriculum that received approbation frotjr^ the Jewish student news* 

paper on campus ( The Source) In the, fol lowing terms: ' , 

"Ev.en to s4:udents who have attended yeshlvot, the department 
of fers ^tudy^^nareas and subjects that, are not ever^coyered by^ 
* the' day school or the Talmud Torah." • * - 

' / .* 

The Source "Went* on to say: • 

^ » 7 

'The feedback 'fronf* the students ^ seems to be very positive.* ^ 
The manner, content anfl presentation of the Jewish courses has / 
m^de a favorable impression pn ^hem. 'Many tend to credit Prof^A-^iy 
Greenberg wlt)i the excellent job in organization and, admin fstration 
of the department. . .From its meager beginning, the Jewish Studies ^ 
Departmept 'has flourished intd an exciting intellectual anrfT^hp'farl^y 
experience. As for the future. City College may be slowly^^^ut 
surely beconfing' the home of one of the best Jewish Studies Depart- 
ments in the American College communfty.^* 
«« " »• 

, ' ■ . ^ . - 
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The same ''news pa per had lambasted me only eight months earlier because 

of my failure to appoint l^rofessor Feunstein as Chaicman under: pressure 

from the Jewish Collective, thus: 

"••,he (Prof, Feinstein) would be Independent of the Administra- " 
tion's will. The last thing the President wanted was jan independent, 
forceful chairman who could obtain student support in any controversy," 
• ft > . * • ' 

Profes'sor Gr^enberg did an 'outstanding job, as Chairman of the 

Jewish Studies Department. He was .interested in giving prominence 

to the modern period, especial ly fhe Holocaust and ^11 its ramifications 

but not at the expense of Jewish history and culture. ^ He made excellent 

appointments (of whom EHe Wiesel was only the best-knbwn) and came 

up with some very imaginative ideas: a Research Institute* for Con-' 

temporary Jewry, that would provide a focus for con*t I nu hig -documentation 

study, and research to enable the American Jewish . community to gain a 

greater sel founders tand I ng, and a National Jewish ^^nfecence Center, 

that would, am to establish close and productive working relations 

between lay l-eaders, professionals arid academicians who are concerned 

with cpntemporary ,JewIsl;i problems, through a sysi;em of weekend retreats. 

For a while, it really looked%s if* the City College Jewish Studies 

Department would become Che '*home of one of the best Jewish Studies 

% 

Departmen^ts"" in the American college community**. 

The continuing erasion of the Jewish stud^snt base at Gfty College 
unjustifiable ^s 1 believe it was - to somewhat les^ than 10% 
Qust about the 5ame as the Asian percentage of.the student pofbulation; 
both the Jewish and Asian, percentages have stabilized in the past five 
years 'but the absolute decline of student enrolTment which set In after* 



the great'fiscal crfsls^of 1^76 obviously affecj^d the numbers of 
Jewish and Asian students at Cfty College) has hurt the morale and 
the prospects of the Jewish Studies, Department. El i Wiesel was wooed 
away by another university, the National Jewish Conference Center (a 
creation of the City College Jewish Stud ies "Department)^ estal)l i shed 
a mid-Manhattan office, and the Research Institute of Contemporary 
Jewry plateaued at a modest level of operation/ Professor Greenberg, 
^imself , was persuaded to take an extended leave of absence' ^to head 
up the Holocaust Commission created by the U.S. Congress to recommend 
a fitting American memorial to the' Holocaust victims. The future of 
the Jewish Studies Department clearly depends on the extent to^whlch 
City College itself can persuade the^citizens of New York City.t^t 
its commitmentt to equal* edu^^i^anal opportunity has nor^n any 
way lessened its commitment to'acad^ic excellence. » ^^ 

§1 Interethnic Programs at City Colleg e 

; • One of the goals which f set for the Faculty Council of the 
College of Liberal Arts, ind Science and for myself, when ap^proval 
had been given by an Overwhelming majority to the creation of 'the 
four ethnic s^tudies departments, was to, build *'br idges*'^ among .these 
departments and with the traditional disciplines; In particular, 
I promised that the faculty of the four ethnic studies departments 
would give high prTe?fftY--to the design of an "Interethnic** course, 
which woufd first be required of the ethnic studies majors', and if 
success^l, wouTd^'become a required course fo'r.all City College un^r- 
graduates.. L expressed the hope that through such a course^ ty 



College studeny would be led from their immed late group -concerns 
.to a deepeii-appreciatio^ri of the ^^^mSl^condi tlon and a fuller ^under- 
stnading of the/social dynamics of the plura:l istic ,rtlfetropo-l is of which 
they were- a part, l/had In mincf a % one-year course for f reshmen (some- 
thmg along the 1 ines 'of Contemporary, Civi l izat ion A at Columbia 
College) with solid intellectual content and carefully designed|by 
a group of sympathetic aad knowledgeable faculty . I regret to^ say 
^ that this course never materialized during my presidency - and not 
for lack of trying. I should like to conclude this rhapter^yith 
a bfief account'of the unsuccessful, efforts to create teach ing^'^ 
and research programs in' "Interethnicity^.and with an appeal for ■ • 
renewed efforts along this direction during the Eighties. 

Shortly after the four'^new ethnic, studies departments were 

.created by ^ the faculty, a meqiber of the outgoing UES Department 

X ( - * 

preparfe^d a memoj-n which-- the fol lowing Recommendation was madef 

» 'Mt is suggested that an interdiscnpl inary course covering^ the 
history df Americans majqr ethnic groups he cross-listed Jbv the 
Department of Afro-American ^Stud ies .. .The Course should be team- 
taught by members of the Etfinic Studies Departments, History, 
Sociofcgy and English. This course shou-ld be required of both 
Majors and Concentrators iip Afro-American StoidTes.'* 

Tfiis recommendation was never act^d upon. By^February 197i3, ^he 

Faculty .Ombudsman, Professor' Richard Goldstone (English), told a 

Student reporter ^hat he hoped/the College would become:' 



r 
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a resource center of interracial concerns for these urban 
' schools In order to help them maintain the same kind of amity and 
understanding that we enjoy here. We must einijhasize not our dif- 
ferences, but the essential harmony that exists ^rnong students at 
the College and strenghten that harmony.*' ^, 

By August 1973 (note that the Co^ittee was willing to work^ 

during the summer months!)^ Professor Goldstone^had created a 

•*multi-ethnic** committee to design the "intercul tural Survey Course** 

(ISC) that would: 

''acqua.int the 2ft y College student with the wide range of world 
culture, past anJ/present; famriiarize the student'with the diversity 
of the College's Intel lectual resources; and prepare the student to 
cope with a pluraflistic society.'*' ' 



While the ISC Committee could easily achie'^ a consensus oh the 
objectives -of /he course, the detailed design of the^course proved 
to be much/tore intractable. While a\ \ four ethnic studies depart- , 
ments wire represented on the ISC Committee (Jn addition to other 
^departments like Anthropology, Sociology, History and English), these 

departments not had ^u^ff ic lent time since their inception to 

• \ 1 * 

createlbodies of knowledge and acquire the faculty expertise to make . 

meaoj^dful contributions through the/gr r^resentat Ives on^ the ISC 

Conroitftee. By the s^ token, the non-e{hnic studies departments 

repred^entefTony the I SC Committee had not yet learned to fold in the 



^imensiqp of ethnicity f^to their disciplines and consequently their 
represenlatives were *not prepared for series planning. When this 
is addedlfoJihe^act that the ISG Committee members were squeezing 

^their ytielibelratiofts i-nto their VeguUr duties, it is not surprising 
that .the work of the Goldstorje.tommittee, well intent ioned as ft -^f^^^""^ 
was, ground to. a ha'lt within several months; 
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About y«r after the- Goldstone Committee stopped funct-Jpn ing, 

an opportunity arose to develop a stronger knowleTdge base for the^ 

design of an intercul tural survey course (or an intetr^thhic course) 

• • , - ; • :' • - . ^ 

when the U.S. Congr'ess appropriated some funds to th'e U:S'. Office 

of Educatiof> for grants In a -new program entitled "Ethnic Heritage 

Studies!^. Two members of the Goldstone Committeev .Professors Amoda 

(Black Studies) and Paul Ritterban<J '(Jewi sh Studies) wer'i successful 

jn securing a grant for the purpose of '^Curriculum DeveTopment ; in 
"••*.» • • 

Xomparative Ethniqjty*;, name'ly to develop ethnic and interethnic 

stud i,-es; materials, includ I ngT textbooks, in Black, Jewish, Asian,' 

• . * . • ' ; ' ^ ' 

Pu'ertd Rlcan and Slavic-Amerrcari Studies (Irish-American and Itailjart 



AmeHcan>Srtudies were.tc5>e added later)t. The Idea was to ap'poiht 
a speciaJjSir fa; eac|vof|^e ethnic areas to serve-as the principal 



r researcher r^gho I ar irt h'ls or her respective 'ethnic field. .The 

•.V. . ••• * * •• ' • ' 

.p$trt.icj pants .would engage in a ''collaborative process'^ to'provide 

j^utt I- ethnic "att44«4^ in the exploration of a "particular ethnit: 

'experfencre.M'--The major yef|icle Vor this interethnic collaboration 

yq\^i'd''be s^jrfaf workshops to maintajn constant liaison and con^ 

^jyjjiat'fbn an}png. ttievarfous scholars. ^ I was very pleased with 

this** Ink.latiye;:6f Processors Amoda and RItterband and thought 



^ih§t .a^'fu4Ty^de^^^ inter^nic course might 

.He.'^vat Table-to City..9Ql lege students wi thin, several years. But 

as luck would *fiave It,^the same U.S. Congress that had appropriated-* 
^ . ' ^ ^» • . .... 

* fjuh^i* for;''.Ethrii.c- H the following year to 

disappropriate .the funds*. This m^ant that the Amoda-Ri tterband j$ 



project (Amoda was the Director and Ritterbanrf the Associate Director), 
which had planned its work on a three-year time scale, was aborted 
after one year. The great fiscal crisis was then upon the College and 
it was ^impossible to sequester special College funds to continue this 
project. , * V ' 

It seems clear now that I was unrealistic abqut the possibility 
ojF 'designing an interethnic course without a great 'deal of- preparatory 
work.- But the -Ethnic Studies Departments have now had almost a decade 
to demarcate their disciplines and to articulate the ethnic perspective. 
If ethnic studies are a^integral ^^t of liberal arts in an urban 
^ environment, as I believe they are, tfWn it should \iot be unreal istTc 
to expect City College to find the resources and the intellectual 
wherewithaj to design an interethnic course during the^ Eighties that 

woulcj qniquely serve the student body at City College and urian col fe^es 

✓ 

throughout the country. 



J 
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Chapter 6 ' 

Training Tomorrow's Urban Professionals and. Aff i rmat ive ActionM 



51 Training Tomorrow's Professional Leaders for the Urban CofDmunity 

and Urban Le gab Studies 

— ; • ^ , • * 

During my last year as City College president, I came acrosX""^^^ 

•an interesting speech by the then President of the Ford Foundation, 

McGeorge Bundy, delivered 'in 1966 to the Columbia University Charter 

Day Dinner. Dr. Bundy explained to his audience, the significance of 

the special $10 million part of the Ford Foundat ion ' s- $35 million' 

graijt to Columbia University at that time*. He fold them that the 

$10 million was "for the support of new efforts in the field of 

ujr^an and minority affairs" and added: ' * ^ 

"Today, the great university in a metropolis must have a special 
and urgent -^conerern for the future of the city and the future of those 
in our cities who lack full equality of opportunity. The great uni- 
versity on Morningsid^ Heights^is neighbor to one. of the greatest 
problefhs and opportunities of Americap life - the problein and op-* 
portunity of Harlem." * ' , 

City College never received $10 million - or even $1 million - 

> 

from the Ford Foundation but, in many ways, the "problem and. 
opportunity of Harlem" was the chief motivating force behjnd the 
Urban Educational Model.. This was especially true of that part ** 
of Goal. 2 of the Urban^Ejj|tot ional Model which aimed to "fuse 
the liberal arts ^nd pr6^^fciona\ studies into integrated curricula" \ 
in order to help "produce professional leaders capable of dealing 
sensitively and intelligently with the perplexing problems of the 
urban community." ^ the end of Chapter 2, I identified the four 
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. essential components of a program .fi tt inQ into this frame- . 
wor,k: first, a weTl -defined career object Kve - having a / * 

cleai'ly articulated course of study'and leading ta a specific 
degree; secpnd, a rigorous curriculum that combines study of the * •* 

• * ^ • ^ ^ ,. • • ■ 

liberal arts wLth . profess ional subject matter to give breadth to ^ 
the student's' education* and reinforces motivation; third, the ap- ' 

> 

propriate clinical, laboratory or fielcf experience to familiarize 

♦ • ** ' 

the student with the problems of metropolitan communities; and ' ^ 

^ . .' * . . . , , 

f 1 na^p>y >^ *de |^Ij) e ra t^ urban emphasis within- the'curr iculum .to 
sensitize the young person* to the pressing needs of urban fmerica; 

The above was not just rhetoric on the part of City College to 
accept the broad mandate to" deal with the '^problem and oppcfrtunity - 
'of HarlemJ* City College went to work at the begi^^ng of the ^ 
Seventies to develop, a series of programs that would have in " 
. coinmon an attempt to prepare students for well-defined post- 
baccalaureate professional careers, and at the same time to place ^ 
these career ^oals^ in an urban, humanistic, interdisciplinary con- 
text. The hoped-for result was to be a student who understood how 

his or her career related, in the b^^ possible. 3.en$fe, ^o^. the 

urban community and who^as motivated and committed to *serve fhis ^ , m 

communi^ty. Two intejrated liberal arts - post-baccalaureate pro- . >>n^^ 



fessional programs vej^ consciously ,deve\ope'd at City Coll eg^e' under' 

,the rubric of the Urban Educational Model were the- six to seven-ye^j ^ ^ 

;B,,S,-M.D. program jq Primary Care Med icine and the* sf3^;^ye&r J,A*.- * ^ 

. / ' \ * I' ;y y ' ' . ; . ; 

J.D, program ii^ Urban Legal Studies, Both of.ihese; progfains' y^ere * » > ^ 

characterized by similar academic innovation, .inducements to serve; 
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the urban community, and nontra^tjpnal ^admissions criteria and 
. evaluat^jon of performancei, ^ 

There are additional reasons why I should like' to describe the 
specifjc-*deslgns of the Biomedical and Urban Legal Studies Programs,' 
.Soon after I arrived at City College, 'I Vealized that City University 
'{of wh^ch^TTty^ Colle Supposed to be the ^'Flagship'* pollege) * 

could ^oast of hilvrng the^third largest studef|^ body in the Country, 
but* was' handicapped by the absence of its own medical school (as I. 
have said before^ the Mount Sinai Medical Center was- loosely . ^ 
affiliated with CUNY but basically was* independent, w^th its 
own Board of Trustees) and^^ts own 'law school {the Queens Law 
School was still very much in the. future) . I became aware of the'^ 
early strictures imposed when City Coflege was founded (see 
the letter by Townsend Harris mentioned irt Chapter 1), on th^ / 
development of medical and legaj^educat ion in the public sector 
of higher Education in New VorK City^ But more to the point,^ 
thd dominant roles played by medical and law sitho^jT"- at least 
during the preset era - i,tl determining the* reputation an^ in- 
fluence of the conteqipofary American uniV&'^-^iy, gave further^" ^ 
Incentive to the impl^entatibn of the-^r^ Educational Morf^flj^rf ' 
TOdlcal and law-related pVograms. .It was clear. from tK4 outset f 
that I could not .possibly t^ope to establish a separs^te foUr-^y^r 
rmeciical school**or^a separate law school at City Col lege, but the 
'j**d^a:/of- mitra'ting B.S.-M.D-, and B\A,-J.Cr, programs - within, the 
/fr^meyfofKrOf thej Urt)an Educational Wodel -and in cooperation 'with 
'ex.is't-ing-'^T'^fcG'ar schools and. law schools - didnot'*^eem to bfe 
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an insuperablje' task and L proceeded^ to move on both of these 
prqjects. ' While each was a.major undertaking, the B,S.-M.D. ^ 
program in Primary Care ftedlclne did accept Tts first class in ^ 
-September 1973 and the' B»A.-U .0. program iii(^r ban Legal Studies 
managed to start Aip two years later. ? ^ 

The basic design', the history and the broader rami^f ications of 
the Urban Leg^l Studies Program'will be discussed in this section* 
The^^^ynedical Program - with Its longer .hi story and grea^fc: vici,^si" 



tudes - will be treated in the remaining segiyLAns of rhis Wiapter 

The very fact that the Biomedical Program acmeved the fullest'^ 

realization of. the Urban Educational Model led to'misunderstandinqs 

both wiffiin the City College community and outside and ifltimately to, 

the biomedital suit and the biomedical trial. The Biomedical Program 

became an instructive illustV'apIon of the compl icat ions that ensue 

for an urb^an university which accepts McGeorge Bundy*s charge to* 

deal with th^ '*pr6b^em. and ^)pportunity of Harlem". 

In December 1973 1 when the Biomedical Program had Ifeen in 

operation for just a few months, a memoranducn from Professor Thomas 

Karis of the PolTtfcal Science Department at City College was 

addressed to the president, from which I quote: * 

"SUBJECT: *lW School: (a) Attracting better pre-law students; 

(b) 'Imp/oying our record of admission toMaw school?; 
and (c) Question of a* City College Law School 

. : ' . ' ^ • 

At the .sugge.s.t;iQn of -Professor Randolph Braham,^ Chairman' of 
PolJtica^KScfence, L/invited Dean Joan Girgus.and twelye faculty 
members interested. in.;pre-legal education to meet for a discussion 
of the probleifts noted SbOve...*' — 

After making some rSioramendcft Ions about items (a) and (b), some • * 
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provocative statements were made about item (c), Question of a City . 

College La'w School, 5s fpllows:. 

c • ^ , ■ , * ^ . • 

'*Sh\uld we not, with the assistance of alumni, look into the' - 

possibility of establishing a Taw school at City College with private 

financing?. In theM ight of BHt- approval of the Queens proposal,, is 
this politically possible? 

We do not wilsh' to prejudge 'the qua^ty or orientation of the new 
law school. ♦.we agree that there is a need for^ a new^ law school that . 
.meets needs not currently being met. ' We are not prepared now to def me 
the nature and QrientaticJn of sDch a school. To some extent it should 
be concerned with •the aims of the Queen's proposal (as stated in the 
BHE minutes):^ 'emphasis'on public service law, urban law and, public 
interest law*. ^. The suggestion was 'also made' that some professional 
legal training could be linked with engineering, medicine, or public 
affairs and puWic analysis .. .Whether or not City College Itself shguld 
undertake to create, such a school is a different question. We think 
we have no illusions about the extraord+hary difficulties of financing 
and -establishing a new school in present-day circumstances..." 

' . • . . . 

I agreed with Professor Karis ^nd his colleagues that there was no 
way City College could pull off a new law , school' in Manhattan * (any ^ ' 
more than it could create a new medical school in that borough) but 



it did seem; to. me that a legal replica. St ffie biomedical model coulcf 

bh envisaged, without entering on a collision course with the projected- 

• V , " . . ^ 

Queens Law. School. Before I could even extend, fo Professor Karis 

the courtesy of discussing his.mano, an opportunity presented its^ff 

*to create a Joint U^ban Legal Studies Program with one of the. 

existing law schools alon^ t:^e 1 ines , of the Biomedical Program. 

Literal ly, with^hi weeks ^fter receiving* Karis * memo, aynutual frieijd 

introduced *me to E. Donald Shapi ro,- Dean of v>the New York Law ^ 

School, at the New Year's Day reception for the'^new Mayor, Abraham 

Beame, at Lincoln Center (January^. 1, 197^). Dyn Shapiro and J i: 

agreed to meet within a^ We$tk" to explore the concept 

of a Joint Urban Legal «Studi^s Program betwee^n 
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^ At our meeting In early January 1974, I explained to Dean Shapiro 
the bayic design of the s'lx-yepr B.S.-M.D.. program in primary care * . 



medicine and suggested that we .try to bring to fruition ^ 

similar six-year B.1\.-J.D. program in urban legal studies. 'He wa^ 
very positive about th^- propojsal but countered wi^th two caveats: . 
\) instea'd of following th/b i omed i ca 1 format of four years^at City 
College, leading to a B.^ l"^ "Human Biology** (for which' th^ counter- 
part would be a B.A. in something like "Legal Studies")*, and ^^j^ 
last two yeart^at medical* school (for which the counterpart would be ^ 
the last two years at the Nev^ York kaw Scfhool), h^ differed a joW^ 
^ six-year B*A.-J.p. program that would requj^re the student to sp'end 
three years St City College^and the full three year^ at New York 

Law School; 2) in place of a one-to-ma'ny relationship with medica^l 

* ' » ' ^ •* . 

schools (whereby City Coflege'had worked ou.t agreements with a number 
of me<t,ical schools to secure a sufficient number of "guaranteed * 
places" for its biomedical graduates), Dean Shapiro offered an exclusi 
arrangement with the New York .Law ScJiool for a trial , period of 
six years with a minimum of fifty "guaranteed places'-' for City 
CoMegfe students. The first caveat seemed reasonable 
^^jnce it would not affect the integrated design of the ^ 

six-year program and, in fact, it Jirould facilitate approval . • 

0 

by .the New Yoric State' Court of Appeals. The second caveat was 
welcome because it would obviate the necessity of carrying oh , • 
exhausting negotiations with a number of law schools fpr "guaranteed 
places" (an exercise that had consumed a great deal of time in * • 
connection with the Biomedical Program the previous year and* was 



to consume more time during subsequent years) . 
^ With these "agreements in princiole", Dean' Shapiro and 1 
anticipated that if our horaii* institutions 1 iked the idea, a-'Working 

C ^ ' ' ^ • ^ . ' 

XommHttee of four City College lind.four New Y^rk Law^chooJ facuUv 

meiTjbers woo^d be established to design the cooperative six.-year 

8.A.-J.0. program 'in, Urbarf Legal, Studies. Soon -after, this meeting, 

I tonsulted with the Oean^f^the Social^ Science Ofvisi5n Joan 

^•^rgus (Psychology^ and,}iav1ng^recei ved a strongly positive response, 

asked her to appoint the four Ci1:y College members of t*ie Workings^ ^ 

Cc»TTmittee after "consul tat ion" wi th 'th^faculty>. The Work'^g Coninttte^ 

began its del iberations iathe Spring of 1974 and forwarded its . 

recommendations the two instifCitions by' September of the same 

■ ye^r. . The Urban Legal Studies Program was ;app roved by the Board .of ' 

* • 

Trustees of New York Law .School within one month, by^ the Clty*College 
Curriculum Committee within two months, and by the BHE jn January 
1975. .The program4ras regi'Stere<} with the Department of Educa-tion 
of New York State in April 1975, and the first efntering class was 

^ i . . ^ ' • . ^ • 

scheduled for the Fall of 1975.'^Because City College was accredited* 

to grant the B.A. degree and-New York Law Schog^l was accredited to 

.award the J.O. ^degree, the new program dld;jjiOt require additional 

accreditation.^ It was alsa In conformity wf-th- the rules 07 the' ^ 

Ame^ll^ Ba^'AssQciation; the Association of American taw Schools, 
* • ♦ fc 

and -the Court of Appeals of the- State of. New York. Professor ' ■ ' 

Edward Schneier (of Political Science.) 'was appoin|e4 Acting Director- 

' of v\he Urban Legal Stiidt'es program in JanuarVM^Ts. 
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- » It is of isome interest to quote from the documents generated " 

' during the year preceding the enrollment of the first class in . • ^ 

^ 4. * • • V 

September 1975. The following statement corfcerning the underlying \ ^ . ' 4, 

5. ' 

philosophy of the Urban Legal Studies program is typi^cal: . 1 

s . \ • • ' • . ^ 

"A growing number of young lawyers have become interested 

In pursuing careers of '•leadership in and service to communities that 

are presently underserv iced by the legal profejssion. Motivated by * , 

fwral arid, social, commitments, family values, and life styles-that 

are at'bdds y/ith mdre traditional career patter-ns, they share the 

concern once expressed by Judge Learnedr Hand that *Mf we are to keep 

^our democracy there must be one commandment: Thou shalt not ration • 

justice.*' But al-though a growing number of Jaw s^o<5ls have inaugurated 

innovative programs of training in such fields as^Jbverty law, crimihal • 

jtistice, geriatric law, class action pleading, and consumer law, few 

have addressed themselves to tha problem of providing a comprehensive 

understanding of the' social, ^nic^^^and class contexts within which 

:ioff." 



the urban Tawyer must functi 

In ord^er to meet this challenge, the Urban Legal Studies Program 

' required entering students to embark on: 

a three-year program at City College that combines a core 
curriculum^ in the liberal arts, introductory courses in legal 
analysis, substantive law courses, urban-focueed lawrelated ' 
courses in the sdctal sciences, and free elec^ves, Course*s on, 
the legal prqcess-wil) a-im at a level of .soph 1 sjt icatjon comparable 
to that of law schoot courses'*. However, theseJjgci 1 1 s. are not intended 
as a substitute for the study of ttte social scWnces and the other . 
liberal arts. *0n the contrary, .the^ concept of an integrated under-* 
graduate and }^w school^ curriculum recognizes tKat* the study of the 
liberal' arts should extend through the period of professional training^ 
iience, dur<tig their "three years "^t the law scRool , students will be 
required to take approximately ten^ credits^ in law-r«lated courses m 
the 1 ifreral. arts, together wfth certain specified courses in^ law, 
/ ' relating particularly to the problems of the urban community. 



It 




•Fmallyv i t 'wa? e;^pected .j:hat' eacjjgjl^ent would take at least one 



.clinical law course dealing spec^^Wly with the' problems ^of' legal ly 1 
underserved communj-ties and^would devote onejsummer to aji internship , 
experience related tb the^problems of urban law. ' . 

Thus, the* a^^.-*^.D.. Program J n Urban Legal Studies was intended 

» 
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'to be Iqnique 'in several Respects: first^ through Tts^cus^pn the 

V 

*needs and aspiratfons of legally underserved communities of %he 

* • • ' ' ' s 

metropolitan ar^a, it was designed to *meet compel 1 ing^^ social , economic^^ 

* and political ne«i^ for a new kind , of urban lawyer. »^ Second^^by cqm- f 

pressing the trajyitional ^eve^-year B.S>J,d:. sequence into^Sn^Hnte^rated 

six-year curricu.lum, vthe program reduced redundancy. Third, by intro- 

ducfng professional 'legal training to" students at a pojnt earl^. in 

their curriculum, the program en^b'led theit) to assess their interest in 

\ ' » • • ^ . * 

and papacity for the f ul Ntime^ursu it of a legal career ^while' still 

* ' 

undergraduates. Fou^rth, the program of fered a full integration of 
relevant; liberal ar^ courses yith a rigorous and systematic professional! 
approach to .legal studies. And finally, the programconstituted an 
attempt by two institution? .of hig^her learning - one publ Iqx and" one; • 
private - to pool their resources and services jn order to prrovide 
additional opportunities for upward mobility. For all these reasons, 4 

^ ^ V ^ 

'the Urjjan Legal Studies Prograni represented ^n exciting educatjbrfel , 

innovation that would both equip "and nptivate Its gradua'tes to respoijd 

/ ' ^ / ^ • ^ ' ^ ■ 

to the city's rtfeeds.- v . • ' 

By September 1977> the Urban Legal S'gRlies Program at^'ty' Col Tecfe.' ^ 

haU a p.erpoan^nt director. Professor Hayward Burns, a /farmer profbssdr 

at New York University Lavy School and*the founder of the National ^ - 
* /. " . • ' ' 

Association for Black Lawyers. Under hT3 dedicated le^ersKip* a 

'Vigorous effort was made to' attract students who wer^,-ecohomi.cal ly 

ro ' - * * ^ ' - \ - . 

and socially disadvantaged and who, possess1>ng. the acadeavic credentials 

for the program (a high school ^average of ^80^ or bjetter and^attsfactbry 

' . . - . • ' .V . . , - . . ' 

performance in placement exams assessing 3ref;bal 'and writing skills), • . 



5ave;'strong evidence of their 4esire an<l capacity to serve the urban 
community* As a result, the admissions committee was gonsistdntly ^ 
impressed with the maturity, self -awareness, and social sensitivity of ' 
almbst all the students interviewed. . The students' concerns have, 
ranged over a rich variety of specialized areas, including landlord- • 
tenant problems, domestic relations, minority business opportunities, . 
•legal rigtits of students, civil 1 ibert ies and jcr imihal justice. Many * 
of these stMjdents had relevant personal experiences either as interns 
for ocganizations such as a legal aid society or through the legal^/ 

problems of family anfi friends. ' ' 

• . - ^' 

The students in the Urban Legal Studies Program were highly motivated and 

tended to perform better i'n the law courses (taught by New York iaw 

*^ r . , J, 

School professors) during their, first three years a^ity CoMege than • 

\» ' ' . . 

in the standarized LSAT*s required of them before admission to New York Law 

• ^chppl.* This createt^ a problem. New Ybrk 4*aw Schools standing. , 

Jn the A^pc.iation of Law Schools depended on the mean LSAT average 



r 

V 



♦ tand not on S9me "unique** ^periment wifh City t^llegfe.^ The -gi'oblem 
. was furtheh comppiJri^ed Iw the' fact that students^ from, the irban Legal * ^ 

* tStudies^ Prc^^i^am wh^^^e^r^ .adml tted 'to Mfbw ^qrk Law School , .With greateV 
J - weighr-^v^n td the i r ^performance' in^^h^ear'ly vTaw courses than to ff* 

. : - . .^t^: LSiJTi^ sco(p«5S , performed w^l^ iri law.schooK ^Tijere' is certainl^y 
a Kesson* to^be ,learrte<} nere^ a|Tdj'. perhaps ^ v^i th sufficient good.w'H 
, • , • /and canefaJ- evaluations the^ City Co^lJege-jNew York Law School program , * 

/ , / " . ii. 'wilj^^m^e a^$ig(ViHcan/t cootributioa to tfie^reasses;5roent of Ch^ role 

• • / o€--LSAL'6i Jn laW'Schoq] pjacenlents. 'Indeed, a resassessment ha# ' 
. " • vsalready sferte.a across' th^' couPitrySwfiere the MeXicdn-Amer idan Le^a'I ^ ^ * 
.\\ :■ ■'. . • . \' • r ' i • ». . ' . 



Defense Fund out of California, for example, iii their recent Law 

School Admissions* Study (I960) have stated' that: ' ^ . ' 

p 'The innovation of the (ULS) Program (at City Col lege>, apart 
frojn^-its tttfust toWard sen/ifig groups who^iave traditionally been, 
ignored or at Jeast have been objects of Eeni.gn negl-ect by :|he 
legal system, lies in its ability /to evaluate potential law , students J 
on the basis of attual law school work th^y have completed.*' ' 

Before .concluding this brief description of the* Urban Legal 

, Stud ies/Program,. J should pornt out . that the* program is now part of 

^ it • ' ' ' * , 

\the. "Max E, and Filomeri H. Greenberg Center for Lega-KEducation 
and Urban- Pol icy". The Center • of which the Urban Legal - 
Studies, Program rs presently the chi^f educat^ional component* - 
can undertake* a wide- range of, adii'vi t ies ^ that the s'tudents 
in the Urban Legal S.tjJdies Prpgram will acquire experience- 
with^the legaJ' contexts df^ the problems' that b^set under-r . 

\ ^ . ' ' . • • • 

served urban communities. The' C^c^^er has provided members 

* *• ' \' ." ^ ,4 » 

of underserved ccmmurtities themselves -Wi tK valuable l^gal 

information, t basic legal ' sjci I'li ahd adu 1 1 'education courses on the- 

.*** '•.-•• . L . > , ' ' , ^ - - 

workings of the legal jystem. - The Center finalJV provides the 

^ . . • . a ^ . \ 

mechanism* f6r penjiitting the College tQ undertake other educajtiona 




initiatives in l^al education with the New York Law Sclrool or* 
other law schools. 1 The Center acqutred fts name due t?c^ the genero^ty 
of ai^ajumnus ofC^ty Col-tege, the late (iax^. Greenberg, and of hi,s / 
wife, Filomeh^M. Gre'^niSerg. ^ . I , I. * 

A Recently, Professor Burns^who*! ^ Direttor of| the tiax^'^B.- and' 
filom^n rt, Greenberg Center for^Legalf Education anfl* Urban Pol ip^ 
(afs. well as O^rector of. the Urban. Legal StudUs Progr^) . 



-secured .aamajo/" -grant J^rom the Revsgn Foundation/ to support eight -* 
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, Revson Fellows a year. Experienced public interest lawyfer^s are 

brought to the City College campus on a hal f-t ime* ba'si s. The 

Fellows supervise students in a cjifiical setting in off-campus i 

legal service agencies, -devel op new courses ^r the Urban Legal 

Studies Program, 'and act as* general resource persons l^or.the Center 

"rn the fall range of its activities.. The Revson Fellowship Pr^ram . 

Is a most encouraging development; as Eli Evahs, President of the -, 
• ^. ^ - ' • . . , • 

'Revson Foundaton, said: ^ * . ' 

^ ^ ' J ' . 

•*'The role model' of the Fel lows ii'i the cla^sroom'^and as teacher- 
lawyers during ^the off-campus experjeij'ce in courtrooms an<i neighbor- 
hoods should motivate the students Vn th%\r academic work and their 
later careers!" ^ . , * • ' 4 ' 

Basic lega^ services, however, constitute jujstone part of the j 

need to which the Center is directed'. -Lawyers- have been apdy ^. 

described as '*the high prie'sts of .American' politics," the ellfe a 

corps no{ just of the court system but of legislatures and businesg^ 

enterpr ise^^r. as well.. Not on^l^^ai^e lo\y and middle-income fami^l ies 

•underrepresented in tKis (iUte, but those who d6* become prof esf fpnaj s 

' often. lose theii^ identification vM*th the cbntiMuing pt'oblams^of po4f 

- 4^ 'v* ' • ' . - . ^ 

and middle income communities. The* Greenberg Center for Legal Education 

/ ' . ^ ' . ■ ' ^ ' . 
and Urban-Policy will continue the City Col lege-tradftion of providing * 
9 . . • ^ • . ' • . • 

opportunities- for upward mob M i ty, af>d.for the training ^f community 
leaders in law-related fields. : ' ^ ' 

42 Centq^r for Bio medical Education' 

. — '^'^ — — ■ .' ■■- ' ' 

While the ^rb^ Legal S^^udies Program ^hd <,the Center for Legal 

Education were oondeptual ized and fnjtitutiona/^ied within* the ^^fame-: * 

. ' t - » k . 

worhi^f a fully articulated Urban^ Educational Model for City* Col lege, ^' 

■ ' ^' ■ w ■ • \- ' • ' ' ^ 



the Progr'am- in* .Primary 'Hearth Care Medicine* any tW Genj^r^iif^Bl^^^^ 
medica,! Education were designed several .year s^^arllen./T e^^en^^ 



the-term '*Urfaap Educatfdnal Model" was .cb.fned^i-; '.l^^^ ' 
.very process '.of brfnjgrng. • mtd^beiog' th>':^^^^^ 'Pr<>aW *that / -^ ' ' :* • ! ' 

- pnpduMd the real'Uatidn .that^ ^ had hit upon.an eauQat?WT"- *- 
-strategy with much Wider s igniflcance'for ' theWneg5fe^s^ 

urfaan^mlss ion . Th I s expla ins^ the ceirtira-nty of; ^^ft^^^^dl^iW.V ^ • "^-^V/ ' 

'to the Urban* Educational Mod.eL an.cUiuVtlf^tS^^^ 



fhe-^detailed" 



fcer. .of 'its 




\ ,y a'c^bunting that wj 1 !' b^^^lyeh^'in the' rest of. 

^ genesij, t^e olisrtac.les tftat it encounter^<|||.;and f ts/fpnyildabTe;.^^^ 
. ach!e.veiiieat^.: Jhe. B'iomedlxar.PrbgrafiT^:^ / 
' ' .^^t.icnal Issues:eogendered.,by. a/'f Innat'iVe"^ 

/.' V (^^d.iVlal)'; .that* cori fronted CitX-V^^^ v^^'^-wf- 
' " severe strains on the cAllMt^ c:'pittnifAn t\ry 'H^a.n^'lc'f^r^i^^^ ' > . 





' of the Trles|:e Ceater (The International Center for Theoretical Physics ^ 
located i n^.Trileste^,'^ I taly)yd6dlcated to training in research of 
•theO'retical:.phy.si cists from the developing countries. As President- 
designate of City College, I planned to preside over an institution r'" - 
dedicated to thd*'education*of.the ChJ^ren of the !*poor, the iTnmi grant 
and the d isadVantaged**^-in ,the greatest metropolis' of the United States. 
Together, we made a compact ^hat we woufd wor^jc^ard' t^* establ i sh an^*^ 
International foundation for Science (IFS*) to award grants to scientists 
from deve-loping' countries provided that ihey continued their research in 
their own countries'- The IFS was'^stabl ishedr ijj 1973^^with headquarters 
in Stockholm, anii has turned out to be,a^high.ly successfu'ir operation, 
with 400 grants outsi3rid*fng..;iTi over fifty developing countries'. It; - . 
was within this context af commitment to helping the "poor of this - 
earth" that I beganjny .duties- as City College President, in September 
197.(1: -• ' . * ' 

I have-al ready touched upon (ih Chapter" 2) ipy unsuccessful attemp^ 

' during-^my- -first year to persuade^^-th^. CUJiY .leadership to suppojit: the , 

. - . ■ • , > ^t:: : 

Creation of a *'Un I'^ers Ity Center for^Urban Problems"' and my subsequerit; 

*^ V 

deciisiori in ^ugust 1571 to undertake a City College Center for Urban 

^. ^ ^ - * 

and Envi ronmental , Problems. Whi le'^these groping.^efforts to es- 
tablish • a comprehens iye urban center at City University or at City 
College were going on, it became cleaT^ towards the end of rtiy first 
yjear that the College, with the e.thniq diversity of its student Body 
and i.ts long and. distinguished tradition in science educatf^q* had an ' 

unusual of>portun ity "to make a significant and immediatTp c6n.tr t*l)Ut ton 
^ ' • ^ . - . t ... 

\ - . ^ ' " • " . ' * 

in tlie health care field in two areas: 1) the special traihi-ng of 



students heading for postgraduate health carHers and commPtted tq 

sei^vmg New York City and 2) rfnterdiscipl inary researciC pj-ograms' on 

problems of urban health paH-cy. Before ' lo^ng, I telephoned Dr.- • 

^ Arthur Logan, a distinguished Black physician and surgeon practicing 

in the Harlem community, ^nd informed him that I was of the opinion th 
• • ^ >' ' ' . ' 
^ City CoWe^shouia give high pribr^lty to^the contribution tha^ it . 

might make to overcoming the inadequacies of health care delivery /* 

in New York Citf and th^t I would very much welcomfe^the advice of^^ 

_ _ ^ / J ' ^ _ - ^ 

th*e" BTack medical commurnty., Dr; Wgan'-s initial response was: ^ 

• *- ^ ' 

- . 'This is th^irst timp that a Whi^^ person has asked for ^ 
advicg about helping BiacV^people.with theirhsalth problems." 

Soon - durinsithe Summer of 1971- Dr. Logan was invl ting a small 

^groupof^ljack leaders *in the bealt^i fiel<J to a meeting at rpy home * ^ 

. V • . ' • ^ — \ 

and we chatted about City College afTd health education. Someone 

cited with approval a recent New York .Times .article listing City 
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College in second place nati-onaJ.W\ oveo^a- f If ty->eaci per iod , 
among undergraduate institutioi^i^* wHpsW^ had gone on to earn 

the. Ph.D.- degree'. This recognized e^^W^ on the>part of the' College, 
to take in disadvantaged students and TOrturh .out^quality graduates, 
generated the suggestron that. City Cm'\^e should -es tab 1 1 sh a two- 
year medical school that would concept r^te on preparing students, 
after two years of intens ive work W its campus, to enter She 
twdrtional third year oi existing rae^ilcal, schools. r'TWs would 
rOToer important service, tfc^ the minorit>^' cc^mmunity^so the argument 
^ went aird a consensus was soon reached . - by.. reducing the number of 
minority students experiencing academic difficalties-during the 



in existfiig mg^af schools dlie W^bdi^^tJ^ and * .:>..-. 
ion 'in higl) schabi^la'Kd college< V. V> • - . \ 1. . 

: of creat-lrig .a two-year medtcaVc school at Ci,ty.rC^11?i§e ; . ./..V " . 
tqneously bUlltf on the strengthis of . tne CoHege and 



' f4rst two year$^ 
science preparation 'in higl) schaDi^iartd" cql l^ge 
. ^ The concept 
that would simul 

serve the minority community 'rntHgU€i<i\5e^g^ littJe^ ^ - 

time in exploring the possibrl |ties. I; sooh di^covered^ ,to my\thagrin, 
' that the AAMC (American Association .9^ MedtcaJ Colleges) had discontiriued 
the accreditation of two-year, m^di can school S/ianclingp 1 1 was left with 
the problem of how to introduce'^ medical track .at. City Callege, . . 

t^e|jieving that Governor Rockefel ler wouj^d never consent to- a. move on 
CUNY's part, to se6k p^arity with SUNY and build artpther /four-year' 
medical school in. Manhattan. * : • • 

■X< ■ ' .\ • ^r-- 

By chance, during the Fall of \37ii ?rof&$sojr, CyruS*.".Levlntna1 , 




-then Chairman 5f fhe Biology'*' Departmeij^t at Colii^ V^vV"^* 
organized a meeting to consider the proposition, .wbejt her Aregu I ai^-V. r . j 
biolpgy professors at Columbia College and ^t comparable .'colleges... 
around the country coyld and should und^tr.take to .desigft. ahdlteaCh* , 
the equivalent of two years of basic biomedical science atvthe ander-^l* 
graduate level. Professor Levinthal invited representatives from about, 
fortv colleges, including City Cpllege. Professor Thomas Haiffes (Bio- 
cheihistry^ and Hiram Ha^•t (Biophysics) represented^ City Collie and 
reported back that ^hile there was considerable entbusiasm for , the 
idea, the prOposirtjon would npt fly because of ^ the opposition of the 
medical schobils. t^or example, Columbia's Medical School would ndt' 



^ suppo>t Columbia College's initiative and the Johns Hopkin^ Medical 
School was equally unsympathist ic to overtures frjom its under- " 
graduate college-. .It occurred to, me that ^the Columbia-Johns 
Hopkins undergraduate model could sdnehoy/ replace . 
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t.be iin^Qcept^^^ medicVa sctioor concept for:JMty College and o 

Jurtiii^rmore, in the ,3A>^enp€Sit> City Unfversity^edlcar school , 
•.the. tjineat of.-a medical schoof, .veto within the fami/y need never come 
'^^^^^^ .(^-^^soned that the loosely affi Hated Mt. Sinai Meclical 
*;>'f??9.t^^^^ >nvervene - actually the Ht. $inai;President,; 

.>. 0r- George James, at that time was suRpor^veVof the fde^ Of course^ 
; . these ci rcurostances gave no as^aurance'of success^ for a plan ,ao' tVp^ide 
^ ^entry into the, th'ird year of ejiisting metiical school s\thr^^9li .the - c-Vl * 
^rtre^tljon of an undergraduate ,b iomed ica^^rogram* at City Collegel>' 
• - However,*! thoughtyhat we ^otTldat l^ast define the parameters 
; cf a possibl^bidmed ical. program and Explore the*avenues for ' ' 
™^ impf elmentat Ion . ^ 

By late Fall of 19/1 , ^Professor Ha-ines .emerged as the key faculty^s*. 
. person with whom I could quietly discuss my dre^ms^for a G'ity.CQfVfeg^^ 
Biomedical Program. As a professor of Biochemistry, he was attuned^ ' 
tjo'the range of basic biomed ical course? that yotjjd have- to b^e- 



included in an undergraduate curridujum, aod personally he had the 
temperaflj^nt to chal lenge'current medical education and to seek a ^ 
way to train doctors, mmocitV doctors, who would serve New York's 
poori' Fqr'ther, as ^^ocljemi^' he was acquainj^d with a -number of 
me4Jcal school' facul^d^ho^^re sympathetic to the goals of the 
nascent Biomedical Program^and who were wilTing to devote time ' \ 
and;energy to the informal planning in which *Dr, Logan, Professor 
Haines. and I becanie increasingly involved during the Spring- 
of'T^721 am referring, ift particular, to Professor Leon We*iss - 



(then professor of Anatomy at the Johns Hopkins iiedical School , 
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!; a-mewber of the uni vers ity-viide conimi tte^hat Kad recommended the V 
•t'^jected six*-year B.S.-M.O. p'r^Jgr^ for Johns Hopkins,- and the 
person who later becairttethe first- chairman bf the Advisory Coinmittee 
tiS" the X-ity -College Center for Biomed ical . Educat ion) arid Associate 

. " / ; . ' ' / ^ ' 

Oean Sam Rose>i of the Einstein Medic&l 'School* (whose' practical 
> ' v< . V ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

experience in administration and ^<aowled§e of medical ^curri-culum, 

-student profiles and costs 'pfovet to be' iri^'^luable in ensuring' " ^ 

/realistic planning for the- dty^ll^e Biomedical Progr^iK ' A^parl 

.from Logan, Waines, WeiS-s ^d Roserf - who met with me on a regular 

basis during that early planning per^od"dur ing the Sprirtg arid- Summer' 

of 1972 - two other persqns were" invaluable resources durjng the . 

•same period: Or. John Hogness, President of -thef Instj^fte of 

Medicine^of the Natfonal Academy of Sc fences; and\ity Coll ege/V ice- 

President for. Inst itutional Resources Morton Kaplon. 1 recieved - ^ 

the benefit 'of -Or. Hogness' wiseAunsel during l^reaks- in* tf^e 

monthly meetings of the Academy BnciT - pf whi'ch, I Was a*# \^ 

r ^ ^ ' , ^ • • : T ' • • 

member (during the period 1971^7^) and to which'Dt*. ; Hogness * '\ ' 

reported*on a regular basis* Or. Xaploq's v/ell'-known '^'hard-head'ed- ■ j 
ness** paid at-a later date S^hen^ the first projected, /ive-year ' ^ 
^budget \for the Biomedfcal ^Program - whjch he was instrumental > / 
in preparing - came so close to the mdtrk; * ^ ' , • 

^ " ' ' • ' 'S " 

' In any case, Our informal plannirfg- committee was able to.arifive 
atp'^ome ba^ic deci s iorrs -dur ing the initial* stages of its del iWr^t lobs ;^ 

]•).>' It should be possible tdf design a ^ur-ye^r integrated iftbefar 
arts - biomedical s.tudfes pj-og ram- that- woi/td lead to a^B.S. degrfetf^^ * 
from City. College for wfell qualified students; at the of thik 
fOpr-year period, the graduates of the program Should be^able 'td ^ 



p pass Part -I of the liedical Board Exams and enter the third .year of an 
existing medical schopl,. The reduction .from eight to six years 
(for both the B,S,'^an<l M,D, degrees) could bf achieved without any 

• attenuation of the liberal arts component of undergraduate education* 
at Cijty .Col Lege, (confpa red, say, to* that- required for the formal 
pre-medical student) provided that a medical school* subject - ' 
specifically. Gross Human Anatomy - was introduced at the freshmen 
leve»V at City Cojllege, (The choice of Gross Human -Anatomy was 
pushed by Leon Weiss*- for educational , motivational and screening 
reasons - and tu-rnei^l out to be a particularly happy one.) It was 
understood at .the outset that some st;udents might be admitted into 
•the- Biomedical Program whose academic preparation was not commensurate 
with t+ieir other superior qualifications for the Program and that the 
four years for the B.S. degree Would be extended to five. 

« 2) It was decided that the emphasis in the City College Bio-, 
medical, Program should be on primary care medicine because of societal 
needs,, institutional apprppriateness, and the richness of the field 
experience available in thi^ area in New^ York City. This decision 
. would also 'require the designvpf a speciarduster of courses cal led 
"Health, Medicine and Society** that wuld be started during the 
freshman year at City College and would lead to subsidized intern- 
ships ia» the City's community heajth agencies and community clinics 
during the, summer months . ' . 

i) ^A^nal basic decision was* that the admissions criteria for ' 
'the proposed Biomedical Program would* have to reflect the primary 
health care emphasis and therefo/re invoke non-academic as well'^s^ » 
,academic qualifications. J 

Having reaching preliminary agreement, in principle, on three 

major aspects of the evolving E iomedical Program at City College*, our 

informal planning committee soop reached the conclusion that n^ 

program alon^ the above lines "could ever be launched without 

* t • 

^being able to guarantee a specified number of third-year medigal \ 

school places for an appreciable fraction of the Program's graduates 

(say, ^t least 50%) and without a. substantial input of non-tax-levy 

♦ funds. We did not even begin to face up to the question^of receiving' 

- approvals from. the American Association Medical -£ollege or the CUNY 

Board o.f Higher EducaMon or the State Board or Regents. 
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While our laformal planning commitree was deliberating, the affluent 

Johnson Foundation was established, headed by^r* David Rogers, the* 

^ • * • 

recent Dpan of*!lohns Hopkins Medical School who had supported the 
sU-year B.S,-M*D. experlmen-t proposed at his former Institution but 
who had been overruled by his president. As soon a3 Dr. Rogers was appointed 
Director, he announced that the Johrtson Foundations philanthropic dollars 
V/ould be focused on prrmary care medicine, and so we prepared an ambi- 
tious proposal for his foundation that contained our blueprint for th^ 
Biomedical Program. Not only did our submission propose radical depar- 
tures in the medical curriculum but it also proposed >fo change the kind 
of physicians who were being trained in the country (in the direction 
of. primary care medicine). 

While we were trying to persuade the Johnson Foundation during 
the Spring and early SummeV of 1972 - through a series of meetings in 



Princeton at its office - to support the proposed Biomedical Program, 
there appeared a report by .a Or. Daniel Funkenstein of Harvard Medical 
School, entitled "Advising Minority Group Students Enrolled in Medical 
School", which had considerable intact on the design of the City 
College sfomedical Program, especially Its admissions criteria. (At 
the biomedical trial several years later, an attempt to read portions 
of this report into the record was ruled out of order by the presiding 
judge, - see §4fOf this chapter.) The Funken'stein report appeared 
at the end of April 1972 and was based on a study carried out under a 
^grant from the Commonwealth Fund to contribute to the debate then 
agitating medical school faculties. Early In h'rs report, Dr. Funkenstein 
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pointed out that the increase of minority groug^^students, in medicaj 
schools came about, for several re'asons but that the most important 
were "the Civil Rights Movement and the assignment to them (minorities) 
of tt\e problem of the delivery of heaMth care to med ical 1y 'deprived 

are%s.'^ Dr. Funkenstein not^.that his study, (based on medical ' 

' - , , A. \ , 

* i 

schpol data available before 1972) indicated that: - 

"the major ity»^nale*students now being- acfm it ted to medical schools 
are outstanding scientists who plan careers in aca^ertiic medicine.' 
They do^not possess' the characteristics of physicians who will deliver 
primary care." ' . ' " • ' 

Arnong the minority group medical students, Dr. Funkenst;ein observed, 

"the great majority are st-udent-pract i tioners who p^lan .capeers 'reTated 

to practice'^' afid that,' ambng women, "the majority are sCtudent-psy- 

chiatrists .with a sizable number of -student-practitioners'^*. Dr. 

Funkenstein attempted to explain the differenti^ation of career emphasis 

on the average, .between "majority" male medidal students and "minority" 

medical students 'by suggesting that: - » . ^ 

"The values: or the medical schools are'a combination of White 
upper middle class values and those of science. Prized are academic^ 
achievement, comp^ti tion» intellectual rigor, research and concern 
wl th. abstract concepts. These are at*variance with 'the, values of many 
.minor ity 'group students who believe that*cooperat Ion and a sense of 
community arc! more important than competition, that pragmatically 
►applying science to "the problems of patients deserves a higher 
priority than research and intellectual rigor. "^ 

Dr. Funkenstein further argued in t-his repprt that: 

► ' „ ; * * * • • • 

"the results of a'dmitting more minority group ,s*tudents and women, 
while a't the same time, selecting almost enti rely Vtudent-scientists 
from the majority male pool*, wTll be: . . 

1. ^Graduating more .physicians who plan career^ in academic medicine • 
and In the'subspecial ties than are needed/ Once educated/ if * ^ 
they^^cannot f iod- posi tions in these areas, they may., be forced into 
-^giNyng primary care, for* which they are, by education' ahd 
characteri*stics, unsuifed. They may not do it wel.l . 



2. The Immediate escahat Ion ^of academic standards \^ the basic • 
spieiSces^ In medical, school based on the^se new hlghlysc*ientlf Ic 
studerits", makes It more^Jfficult for student-pVact it loners , < 
who comprise^ the majority (Of jnlnorlty group students, and for . 
student*psychlatrlsts,,Who noi^ compVise the'inajorlty .of women. 

* ; ^ . . # ' 

3- Shifting the total responsibility for del iveYing primary care 
to medically deprived" areas to minority group/ students," 

Df.: Funkenstein concluded his, report with som^ proposed chang'es ' 

'In the mecJJcal School tgrrfcul urn: . * • ^ . 

• 'M . ' the time sp^nt In medical school needs to be variable, from 
three; years to six or seven, depending upon the student's previous 

. preparat^ldn,. and his progress in medical school,.. 2. , needed are 
four curricula: a) an M.D.-Ph.O. program to educate phys icians /who 
would do research with a minimal amounfof patient care;^b) a bfo- 

'^eng ineer I'ng program to educate physTcians who would apply engineering 
to medicine; c) a biosci enti f ic program to educate physicians for 
bioscientif ical lybased specialties and subspecial ties;^d) a biosoclal 
curriculum to educate physicians who would make careers' in ^f am fly. 
jnediclne, pub Mc health, and psychiatry.'* ' ^• 

' ■ ^ ^ • ^ ^ Jt 

^ The quoted passages from -Dr. Fuhkensteiji's report make it^lear 

* * - .» ^ - ^ • 

why this report encouraged us to think that t;he preliminary design 

of the City College Biomedical Program was not only on target but • 

could have national import. Manifestly, we had opted for a'"blo»-» 

social" currlQuluM and had thereby opened up^ the Biomedical Program ^ 

to students with a broader range of academic and non-'academic qua44*"^ 

ficatloas, especially minority grouf^ students and wojpen, ' From our** 
*^ » ■ t •> 

vantage poFht, thai signl flcance of the Funkenstein rieport went *d^per : 
not only would the choice of the "biosoclal" curriculum r^ake the 

City College Biomedical Program more hospitable to mrnorlty students 

' * - »^ ♦ ^ « 

and women without "quotas" but It should induce so-called "majority 

male students" (accordlng^to HEW' guidelines, the legal minorities' 

in the United States were "Blacte",. "Hispanics", "Orl.entals'^', and. 



"American '(Indians*' - everyone else wass:ons/dered a member of the 

*. > 

"majority") to pursue'careers sin primary health care medicine. While 

r 

the Funkenstei^ iPeport gave some Welcome additional intellectual under- 
pinning for the proposed City College Biomedical Program, it underlined 
^ the ant Icipated difficulty of persuading traditional .four-year ntedical 
sqhools to provide guaranteed places for students entering- thei r 
third year with. a "biosocial" curricular training, (interestingly, 
as the decade of ^he Seventies came to a close, many of tl^ese ^ame 
medical schools began to treat primary care a's a "-specialization'!) 
Our counter-argument - which fortunately turned out to be correct - 
wa3 that .there would be a small number o1^ accred i ted medical schools 

4 

I 

that woyld be sufficiently curious about the "biosociaP* mode of 
training to acquiesce in the* assignment of a reasonaible number /^f 
• guaranteed places to- the graduates of the City College Biomedical 
Program, But we still lacked funds and, by the 'end of the Summer of 
1972, our chief hope for. "start-up*** money failed to mater ial izev. 

To this day, I do not jinderstand why thp Johnson'^Foundat ion made 

its negative, dec is ion sinde not only would its financial support 

• ' ' ^ * ' ' ' * ' ' • \" ' 

^have been helpful but the professional advice of i ts ^enl ightene4 



leadership and itSocbief constjltants would have been high ly; benef icTTT 
to a program so consonant with its announced priorities. Be that as 
i^nay, .City College's greatest living benefactors,<*nr, ,and Mrs. 
Leonard Davis - who had learned about the concept of thfe Biomedical 
Program at a small alumni get-tb'^ether in^Palm Beach the previous 
wTnter came to the rescue. In October 1972°, t received a call fr6m 



the*0avlses offering an anonymous ^rft of $^:2.fnl 1 1 ion to help support 

the proposed City Xol lege Center fgr Bioinedlcar .Educatf6n \luri.ng its 

, first three years of operation. I quote certain key pasSaae's from 

the original Agreement between them, and the Collegej ^ . • • ' **^^ 

• j» . • • * 

"•':.Such a prbgram shall provide, b<f agreement -with .at 'leas,t two 
medi.cal- schools, the reservation each yeSV by such medical schpolS • ' 
bf not less than 25 third-year places in such medital schpo,ls>f6r 
•graduates of the. program who pass the- required Medical Boardt Exami-* 
nations. . .The objectives of this program will be' to provid^^ students 
witfT faster entry Into and movement through medical School and to 
encourage and motivate minority students to ehter 'medical careers 
so as to provide urban inner^ci ty areas^ with more^evoted phy^jcians 
and other health professionals,..". . * " v z 

• . Each term of the Agreement between the Oavises and City College^ 

. . " ' J- ^ \ 

had its -raison d'etre . Thus, the twin objectives of the Biomedical 

Program enunciated ih- the Agreement appear tb be contradi'ctppy byt 

' * ' . , • 
'they were not viewed so in the context of our early asse'ssment of the 

FuRkeristej^n report. It is perfec;tlv consistent to deifgn a medical 

education track that reduce.s the overall eight years^by one or two 

Vaars • (the* precise amount depending upop some experimentation) through 

reduction of duplication In the scientific component without reductiton 

in the Mberal arts component and, at the, same time, to promote the 

• • ^ ^ ' - 

entry of mTnoAlty students_and^womeri through emphasis on \, , 

'• ^ ^ . * ^ ^ • 

primaiy care med i cine. The logj99l and human, resolutign of the 

apparent contradipt Ion between the two ^ statements 'is to make provision 

' r . . ~ * 

for • students wi th excellent potential and h^igh motivation but inadequate 

preparation, to spend a l.onger tTme completing the Biomedical Program. 

Whe.ther thi^ fs accomplished by allowing probationary stetu^ for a 

' ' ' ^ . • • \ ' ; . >^ • ^ ^/ ' ^ 

certa.in mjmbpr of students: (as the qriginal Faculty Senate Resolution • 



did^^- see bel6w) or by me-ans of a "Bridge" program from high school- 
(also ^iscussed- below)' is ;a mauer of college policy. The Davises were 
charging th6 new prty College Biomedical Program with the .responsibility 
to help breSk the socially damaging, cycle of under-representatjon <of 
mmority students and womr^ in the medical profession without tryir^g 
to spe^cify the precise method -requi red to achieve this goal'. The ^ 
first term in the Agreement. cited above also showed great, foresight ' 
on j:he part of the Oavisesrthey were attempting to promote the 
stability of, the Biomedical Program , by insisting on the cooperation • '* 
of at least two medical school s« with a minimum of iwenty-fiye guaranteed 
places. As it turned out. a rvumber ^f .j:he original cooperating medical 
-Jchopls dropped .out of the program.^o be replaced by pthers. with an * 
„ actual incr-ease in the numbeV of guarant^d 'placesr rt would have ■ 
been disastrous, if the Bfomedi^I Program had depended on a single 
cooperating medical schoor wh ich at a la^er date underwent- a change ' 
of Jieart and/or a change of mind about the program. 

The announceih^t of the ."anonymous" gift of $1.2 miMion In 
f^ovember 1972. set thlhgs • i nto^ rapid^not ion. The Acadjemix Committee of* 
the Board of Higher Education (BHE) called an emergency meeting and^ 
within-.weeks, recommended approval by- the fulh BHE-pf the Citv 
College Center for Biomed ical .Education in the following terms:' - 

"RESOLVED That a Center for Biomedical Education "be established' 
at The City College; and be it further RESOLVED, That'jhe crty College 
be permitted- to icc.ept the donor's gift which will enable the creation 
°f,?''^":^"^«'■ '^"'^s"'' the .terms Specif ied'by the donor;.!. The Center 
will offer an integrated undergraduate college and medical 'school 
curriculum leading to the B.S. and M.D. Degrees- within six years " 



Instead of the eight years now commonly requ i red •••Empha si's will be 
placed on accepting into the program not only highly quali«fied high 
school graduates but al-so highly motivated, academical l.y^disadvantaged 
' students. The Center will also .provide an opportunity for faculty 
research on problfems of urban health care and health policy which 
wil !• be/specif ical ly directed toward .improving the health care del i very 
system in New York Ci.ty and urban settings generally,..** 

The Faculty Senate. of the College gave its approval on November 21, 

and followed this up with a resolution at a special meeting on 

December 5,. 1972, instructing the newly-formed Biomedical Admissions 

Conini.tt6g^^ fol lows: \ , . ' 

Biomedical Program is intended to train 
practicing physicians and^ other*heal th professionals to serve the 
urban- community, be it resolved that the Program is for academically 
•qual if led' students, including a very 'substantial number of minority 
.students and women^. . .That entry into the Program will be degend^nt 
on students having met academic qualifications to be djefjned by the 
Admissions Committee. . .Students may be admitted on a probationary 
basis with certain course, deficiencies if deemed to have the 
necessary broad qualifications." 

With 'the approval by the Ci.ty'Col lege Faculty Senate and the * 

BHE, the Center for Biomedical Education official ly came into existence 

I immediately appointed Professor Haines as Acting Director of the 

1 . • * ' 

.Center and the Facul ty -Senate Search Committee to find the first 

permanent director -(who turned ^ut-to be Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, Dean 

of the University of Pennsylvania Medical School) began to function. 

Curriculum and Admissions Committees were set up in accordance with 

the resolution of. the Faculty Senate as was a Community Advisory 

Committee. By mid-December 1972, a recruitment brochure was written, 

printed and circulated to alf+iigh schools in New Y(JM< City (public 

and private) Inviting applications. The first brochure spelled out 

the 'broad framework of the program, the social purposes that it was. 

supposed to serve, and the admissions criteria that would be applied. 
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While the \:urriculum Committee was meeting regularly to settle 

the design of ^ the first year's curriculum for'the Biomedical Program - 

and -the Admissions Committee was buSy with translating i-n-td^speci f ic 

terms the mandate of the Faculty $enate, Professor Haines and' I - 

' * . I 

together with Dr.* Logan, Dean Rosen and Professor Weiss - were engaged 
in rregotiating with deans and faculties of a number of mjsdical, schools. 
. in the northeastern paQt of ' the cojjntry t9 line up the mihi'-mum 25' 
guaranteed places from at least two medical schools mandated by 

the Davises' benefaction- We 'natu ral ly ''turned first to the seven 

1 

medical schools' fn New'York City, seeking 5 to 1$ guaranteed third- 

year places fpr- the graduates of the City CcHege Biomedical Program; 

four of these. seven medical schools (Mount'Sinai Medical School, New 

York Medical College, .New York University School of Med icine,. and 

the SUNY - Downstjate College- of Medicine) u|/tirnately agreed to guarantee 

places; thre^ (Columbia Presbyterian Medical School, Cornell University 

Medical "School and Einstein Medical College of Yeshlva University) » 

declined. Several meetings were sometimes requl-red with faculties 

and/or deans to present the essential features of the City'Co^Ilege 

Biomedical Program and to win over skeptics. 

A turning point the New York City arerta came when Dr, Ivan " 

„Bennett» V ice-President^ of New York Un iversi ty Mejd ical Ceater (now 

--ActKng president of New York University) endorsed the City College 

« 

biomedical experiment a'n.d persuaded the faculty of his distinguished 
school to accept up. to five graduates of the Cl'ty CoJlege Biomedical 
Program into th^i'r tHird year. At a later stage. Dr. Thomas Chalmers, " 
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President of the Mount Sinai Medical School, became a staunch fiupporter 

\ . • 

of . the program and increased theoirli^ial commitment of Mount Sinai \ ' 
from five guaranteed places to a nUjiber.in excess of ten. Ajfnong the 
medi cap schools ourside NevJ YoVk City, the Howard University College 
of Medicine ^(uoder Its then Dean Marlon Mann) and the SUNY - Stony 
Brook School of Mfedicine (under its former-Vvlce-Presi dent •Edward 
Peilegrino and its* present Oean'Marvin Kushner) were most cooperative. 
^Three other medical schools outside New York City (Meharry Medical 
College, the University of Puerto Rico* School of Medicine and the 
UniversI ty.of Rochester School of Medicine) joined for several years 
but later withdrew, for fiscal reasons, lack of space or concern about' the 
biomedical suit*. These schools were replaced by the SUNY - Buffalo School 
of Medicine and- SUNY Upstate Medical College at Syracuse. The total 
number of guaranteed places, steadily increased and now st^fids at 70^75 
places, ^a number sufficient' to take care of every graduate of the Gity. 
'College Biomedical Program who. passfs Part I of the Medical Board " 
Exams. The minimum number ^of 25 guaranteed places, requfred by the ^, 
Oavjses* agreement, was^met in time for admission- of the fii;st 
class 'in September 1973.^^ t 

By the beginning of the Spring semester , of 1973f the pace of 
preparation for the' first entering biomedical class in September of 
that year, quickened. A letter. sent to me by the CUNY Chancellor, 
Or. Robert J. Kibbee, dated March 2, T§73, reaffirmed his strong, 
persofTal support and that, of the BHE, and promised to pick up the 

L ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

operational , budget of the City College Center for Biomedical Education 
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after a five-year trial period, at the requestefd level of approximately 
^ $Z million per year. I had agreed to accept responsibility for raising 
approximately $8 million, in private and federal fUnds (a responsibility 
.whlch*was discharged with the admir^jjte assistance of Dr. Gellhornr for 
<the operational budget during the five-year trial period. I can' convey 

some sense of the encouragejjienC received from CUNY headquarters by> 

• *• . ^ ^ ' . 

quot I ng frojn ^Chancel lor Kihbee's letter^ ' • • 

At • 

wTvTou aresurely aware? by noW of the depth of commitment that 
the ^oard of Higher Education^ and I have for the six-year B.S.-M.D. 
program. As you know, this (urogram was approved more rapidly by, 
the Board thanr any other major program since I liave been Chancel lor. 
This is surely due to the broad support the program has received 
from Members of tfte Board, jt is my per*sonal hope that* this- program ' 
will serve as a model for other senior college units in the. City ' 
University System. This Biomedical Science Program is a rational 
and ffea^ible way , for the Cify University to provide medical education 
for its students and especially to provide an opportunity for minority' 
students to enter the medical profession. It does so without creating 
a full blown tnedical complex with its accompanying financial and 
administrative problems. ^ In .fact.^ it gives 'the' University an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the M.D. granting institutions within %he city 
both fiaancially and" by providing them with high quajity students. . ' 
The Center, with* its gift from an ai:jonymous donor of $1.2 mM lion ^ 
and with its effbrts to s^ek other alumni and foundation support,* 
has demonstrated its ability to develop a sound and rdsponsible 
f inancial'base. I can state. at this time that the City University 
/is prepared to commit substantial financial a-ssistance tb this . . 
program. . .Your ^success in obtaining outside funding will' be rewarded 
by this^coiiJnitment; of the City University to take over th^ financiaT* 
respOnsTbi I ity for a major portion of the program.*' ^ 

Two completely jiew courses had to be designed for the first ye&r ' 

of the biomedicaNcurricu'lum, namely '^^^Voss' Human Anatpray" and "Health, 

•Medicine an4 Society". For the purpose of organizing'the Gross Anatomy 

instruction for the entern'ng freshmen In 'Septembe;* 1973 , Professor 

Haines;»the Actpng Director, recruited Professor M^x Hamburgh, of the 

City Colfege ffiolpgy Department, who for' many years had been^eaching . 



anatomy to medical students at the. tins te in Medical College,- Some unused 

V space in the bas^ement of one of the older original; buildings on the campus 

was converted into arf anatpmy* laboratory. There, styjients, working 

in teams of fout^ woulid diSsect hurhan cadavers, thus rfiea&urin^ quickly ^* 

thei^ aptitude an^ motivation for medicine. A short time before the - 

Anatomy course b^gan - during the Summer of 1'973 * I received;'a 

Jetter f rom a ^'shocked" member of the CoJ lege*^ staff exQlaim^ng; 

*M thought I wasn't seeing right — I am nearSi'gbted ^- but " C • 
I was. They were; taking bodies, wrapped in nothing more* than 
sheets, from a large truck* .. loadrng them onto a dol ly and puttfng 
the doMy on an elevator into a campus bui ld{pg.\ .Do you think that 
for future such deliveries, they might provide a box, if'nbt a^ * 
casket? What kindof doctors will t^is CoJlege produce- in a climate 
of di5respect for the dead?", ' - , 

Professor Hamburgf)^, •dojubtless no stranger to such lay reactions/ ^ ^ 
respoqded'on my behalf, poipting out that once the bodies were 
received by^ the College, they were treated with digr^ity. ^ (Haitiburgh 's ^ ' 
sensiti\/ity was equaMy impbr,tant in.prl^nt'ing the seven teert^ or 

^ . ^ \ ^' . ' ^ : 

eigfi teen-year old City Goljege freshman enrolled in the/Biomedical " 

Program to the course in 'hun1an« anatomy so that they fared better jn 

their ijiitial contactsi with human cadavers than regulan^medical 
' • ' 

students several >years older.) The exchange, although. I did not' 
fully appreciate it at the time, was'jn fact, a harbjnger pf the 
general shocM^w-ith which muth of th^^ampus community Would receive 

the Biomedical Program enuring thte eariy^ ye^rs. ^ 

/ ^ ' ; ' A ' 

Anothpr unusual feature of thjt curr'rculum was a coiirse sequence 

. . \ ' . , • 

in **Health^ Medfci.ne and Society," which the first year was^rganized 



by my former Academic Assistant, Dr. Theodoi^e. Brown, who had migrated 



from his hectic admmistrative duties'^ in my off ice to the quiet of 

Princeton^s institute for Advanced Stuly during the academic year 
• ' , • 

1972-73. He could no more resist the lure of City College than I, 

and wa5 quiqklyjr^ia^" ted back- to his Alma Mater in September 1^73 
to initiate tttfe "Ijlealth, Medicine and Society" sequence^ and^to 
• serve as Assistant Director of the- Center for Biomedical Education. 
Two yearsMater, in testimony before a Health Subcommittee of 
the U.S. Senate, 0^. Gellhorn was to describe the "c ity College Bio- 
medical Program in terms so lucid that his entire statement should 
be repeated. However, i shall only quote here the section from his 
testimony which describes the' "Health, Medicine ^nd Society" sk^^ienc^: 

"...A^major component of the educational. program (of 'the City 
College Center for Biomedical Education), called Health, Medicine and 
-Society, also constitutes strong motivation for the delivery of 
comprehensive, continuous^ personalized health^care in underservted 
communities^,. This is arf| interdiscipl inary sequence which e^^tends 
throughout each of the four eleven-month academic years. It involves, - 
the social sciences of history, sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
ethnic studies and economics as well as clinical medicine and examines 
in detail the physical and social environmental factors which contribute 
to good ^nd ill health. In conjunction ,wi th lectures , and seminars, 
,the students work in five large medical ly-underserved communities 
of New, York — Lower. Manhattan (Chinatown and Little I taly) , .Upper 
Manhattan (Centcal Harlem)-, the South Bronx (a socio-economtcally 
deprived Puerto Rican community) and the ^Central Bronx (rtiixed. poor 
Black* and Hispanic populations). Through' serv ice in these commupfties, « 
the students learn the breadth and depth of the .heal th 'problems As 
their knowledge^andMki 1 1 s increase, their role in the d i rect^del i very 
of primary care grows and. by their third year (at City College) they 
'are contributing service in comprehensive neighborhood health centers^ 
in prenatal and we^l 1 -baby care. This facet of the program is a power- 
ful motivation, to acquire the scientific and clinical knowledge and 
skills; jt givers the studentS/a deep involvement with the people 
of the community aod -their hela 1 tJj prrob 1 emi; and -through the association, 
wftfi physicians and other members of the health care team who are T 
delivering primary care where it is needed, it provides thfe students 
with role models who are* likely to leave an indelible impress i,on. . ." 

As a further step in preparing for the first eintering freshman . 




class In September 1973, Professor* Haines and I arranged for an 
accreditation visi-t by ay^eam of the AAMC (American-Association, of 
MedicaPCol leges) during the Spring s^ester. In preparing for this 
visit. Professor Halne$ wrote a memorandum articulating th^ jpurposes 
of the newly-created slx-ye'ar B^S.rM.D. program]. Among other*" things , 
he Stated that:* y - ' . ' 

♦ 

""...In many ways this prog/am is designed to solve the problems 
*of minority students in medical programs:! * * ' 

a. Most .students from depressed areas in the in^er city come from ^ ^ 
high schools whictf iH prepare , them for col lege. . .Anatomy is ! , 
grapfyc and requires an entirely new vocabulary which students' 

of poorer high school background will find as new as students with 
excellent high school backgrounds. By emphasizing human anatomy^ • 
in the flr^t year of the program minority students will therefore 
be given a chance to overcome prior deficiencies and^to progress ^ 
on a more equal basis towards their ultimate medical degrees. 

b. A special counsellor program- wlU be set up for the students. 

c. A special tutorial program will be set up for students to suppl'ement 
their acadenjicTwork, especially in physical science and mathematics* 

\ 

After studying the materrials supplied by » the College, the AAMC 
^ Accreditation. Team paid a site visit to the campus on May 9, 1973. 
The AAMC Team seemed impressed with the planning and objectives of the 

College Biome'^ical^ Programjarnd approved the basic six-year B.S.-M.D 
design. The rationale was that City College wast authorized to award' 
B.S. degnjees (and therefore could award a B.S. degree in Humah Biology) 
and existing four-year medical schools were authorized to award 
M.D. degrees to students admitted directly into their third years. 
This AAMC decision validated the agreements^ between C?ty College and 
the cooperating medical schools and seemed to eliminate the last 
major hurdle to the admission of the f i rst' freshmen c1as5 to the 
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Biomedical Program in September 1973. Or so we thought! 

In actual fact, the recommendation by the accred i tat ion team out 

'of Washington, D.C. was necessary but not sufficient to certify* the ad- 
mission of the first biomedical class in September 1973- When the BHE 
approved the City College Biomedical Program in' late Fall of 1372, 
the Office of the State Commissioner of Education dJd'ncJt evince any 
inter'esttnn 'having' the ProgVam presented to i*t for approval and it 

"^seemed that^a ruling of the Liaison Committee on Medical Education 
(out of Washington) would suf-fice. however, when the City College 
Biomedical Program later acquif'ed national visibility -because of ^ 
the charge of reverse discrimination in the admCssions procedures,, 

'boih the New Yor.k St.ate BtDard of Regents and the State Commissioner became 
interested An scrutinizing the program. * As a consequence, two. years 
after the initial AAMC site visit, a Committee of the New York State • 
Board- of Medicine was asked to examine the City College pYogr^m and , 
Dr. Gellhorn arranged for a second AAMC site visit. Both evaluations 

were highly favorable. It is .interesting to quote some statements 

• ' . f ' ^ 

concerning the Biomedical /Program in a Report of the Regents Task 

* ' i' * ♦ 

Force on "Medical School Enrol Iment^nd Physician Manpower'*; dated 
September 3, 1975: 

* 

. .The. biomed i.cal education program offered by the City College 
of the City Pnfversity of Nevi York Is probably the most interesting 
and innovativ'e experimental program in mediaal education today in this 
country. ..the .program Is designed to fake students from medically* 
undg-served districts of the New York Met ropoj i tan. area who have 
q«dTif fed 'for admission by a very careful ancl^J>r«ci se operation 
'ba'sed on academic and non-academic criteria, including high school 
average. and placement scores on mathematics and reading tests,* 
motiya£ion, and some experience in. working with people, particularly 
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. in health-oriented situations. Once aoaeptedy the siudenis sign a - 
memorimdm of imderstanding wJiioh pledges i^hem^ after graduation from 
medical school and completion of residency training in primgry medical * 
eare^ to practice for,tij)o years in an area idider,served'by physicians 

. (itali'cs mi'^ne) .Because this fs a quality progr'am/ is innovative 
and jmaglnat ive ^in its approach to medical education, and fulfills 
other recommendations of the" Regents Task -Force Interim Report, such 
as increasing the output Of M.O.'s, increasing the delivery of pVimary 
care, and helping to correct the geographic maldistribution of M.D^.ls* 
in> urban underserved areas, the Regents Task Force recoinmends- approval 

^ of this program and its provisional registration for a period of five 
years prior to registration without term." 

Professor Hain^as and I had worked hard and long duV-ing the Spring 

of 1973 to put into place the Biomedical Program so that the first 

class could be admitted in September. We believed that we had a "model 

of medical education that could be repl i,ca ted" in> many other colleges 

dnd universities of our country. Such 'a program, we thought, could 

help meet the Remands for medical trairf'ing that send thousands of 

young Americans each year to medical schools irij Mexico or the 

Phi 1 It^^^ines, or the few other places In- foreign countries that 
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would still accept them. However, our motivation was' not only to 
experiment with medical education - important '^and challenging as 
that was - but also to increase the number^s'^f minor ity 
, students and women* in medical schools and to put doctors - family 
practitioners, general interns and pediatricians* - into our inner 
cities, td help the '*poor of this earth". 

§3 Genesis of the Biomedical Suit " ^ . • ' * . . 

The* Funkenstein Report made us confident that the City College Program 
in Primary Health Care fjledicine could Ixe made* fiospitable to minority 
students and wome^n without the explicit -jor implicit) use of quotas if we 
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developed the proper mix of acadjsmic and non-academic admissions 
criteria. The ''biosocfial**. route, in medici.ne (using Funkenstein* s - 
termfnology) obviously;could not b,e pursued by students below a 
•certain academic level; thus t'hechal lenge for i the B-lomedical Ad- 
missions Committee was to ifJentify th,e "non-acadeipic criteria - 
personality traits, motivation and' s^ocial commitment - that would 
increase the likelihood that those comp^leting jhe program would 
practice .medicine in the underserved urban communist ies . It was 
clear,- as it set policies, that the Admissions Committee. would play . 

a key role in the o*perat'ion of'^the Biomedical Program; unfortunately, 

o , ' ^ 

.the Committee, was -not sufficiently meticulous jand its lapses made a 



■legal suit possible! • ' 

The Admissions Committee was an^ instrument of the City College 
Faculty Senate during the first f^w years of operation of the' 
BiomedicaT Program - until the Cdhter for Biomedical Education 
developed its own set of bylaws under the- di re.ctorsh ip of Dr. 
Gellhorn. Whew t^^e Center for Biomedical Education became^ t-he 
autonomous Sophie Davis School for Biomedi^cal Educatipn in 1*978, 
the Faculty Senate relinquished control over the Biomedical Program.' 

T 

As a creature of the Faculty Senate, the Admissions Comm?ttee reflected 

in its iQitfal membership a balance of academic and ethnic interests. 

' ♦ - ' 

As authorized by ^he Senate, the Admissions Committed consisted <3f 
15 members representfng a reasonable mix of departments and schools* 
Provi slop, was made by the Senate for the president to select two 
'or three members^ of the Admissions Committee/ in consultation with 
the Director. Durjng those early years - before Dr. Gellhorn took 
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charge - I used thls-atfthority to choose people with outside medical 
school experience.' The fjrst Admissions Committee, appointed rather 
.hurriedly, was Chaired by Professor fiooert Goode (of the Biology 
Department), who also headed up the College's Premedlcal Advisory . . 
Committee. After ^several meetttigs, the Committee designed the 
following admissions^ procedure^: each applicant was to submit a 
written application, ^ transcript of his or* her high school record, 
SAT scores (if available^ and t^ree J4tteirs of reference. The 
Committee divided itself into f i ve grouips'-- of three, and** each pre- 
screened applicant was to be interviewed by one of these 'groups, which 
then would write an assessment of the appl icant^, for the program. The 
final decisions were to be made by the full Admjssions Coirenittee^ 

Despite trbe fact-that the program was approved in D^cemljer, 
1972, an4 the deadlifie for appl ications set for March 1, 1973, the 
applicant pool on the first go-around consisted of 85O students, • 
of whom 65 were placed by the* Commi Ctee at its final meetjng on 
March 13 Into a. ^'highly recommended*' category. The Inexperienced 
Committee, however, had not Indicated a date by which transcripts 

from the high schools were to be submitted. Besides this,* many 

• — *■ 

high school counselors wef^e under the impression that only one 
transcript needed to be- sent to the central ^Admissions Office of 
CUNY. 'Howdver, a separate transcript was required by the City 
Col legc|. Biomedical Admiss ions- Committee since the biomedical 

decisions were being jnade much earlier than the CUNY decisions ^ 

j . " .* 

for normal college admlssign* A l^ter annual report from the 



Biomedical Center laconically recorded this problem; 'Mt was noted 

immediately that nearly three hundred applicants had- not submitted 

transcripts, ^^ The Committee, 'the report continued, 

^'requested that all these students be- gtven a new deadline for 
transcript submission and decided to interview and consider all 
such applicants with the s-ame rigor tha't had been applied to the ^ * 
first group. It is interesting to note that a survey of this applicant 
pool ,(without transcripts) indicated that 7/9 of them were minority 
students.** ' 

The report's '^interesting notation" reached the newsroom of "Anwican 

^ Largest Weekly", The Amsterdam News , a newspaper distributed primarily. 

in Manhattan. The paper, on May 26, 1973, printed a story that contained 

a charge released by the Harl,em Hospital Center Community Board. The 

charge was surranarized in the story's page onh headline, "City College 

Used Blacks'as Money Bait." The story repprted "a major reason for 

the.paucityof Blacks" in the^first Biomedicar Class^was the fact: 

"that 287 students were not interviewed because their transcripts 
did, not arrjve from their high schools. And Ms. Dorthy Gordon [my 
Special Assistant for Communi ty. Af fa i rs] disclosed that 60 percent 
of tJ\ose Jeft^but were Black." 

Reporting' that the "freshman class that had been recruited for Sep- 

temi^er 1373 consisted of 30 White, 12^ Orientals, 11 Puerto Ricans 

and 5 Blacks," The Amsterdam News ^tory^ continued , 

XiThe Hqrl em board members demanded that he program b"'^ increased 
so that^^lack students are'a maJo*-ity of the total number of fresh- 
men for September 1973 and the years to follow.'' 

A Puerto Rican community leader also complained about the out- < 

come of the Admissions Committee* s .del iberat'iohs in a letter addressed 

to me: „ 

"As a person directly involved- in the delivery of health services- 
to tfc Lower Eastside c\immunity, I recognize the* need for more Puerto 



RIcan and Hispanic repre,sen'tation in the medical professions., Edu- 
cational oppoirtuni ties then, become very crucial to meeting the health 

' needs of our'^ommunlties. Therefore, Iwish to dxpi'ess my dissatis- 
faction in the recruitment acltiv.ities demonstrated by, your Biomedical 
Education program fftr the freshman clas§. These efforts have failed^ . 

'to^ jriclude* a. larger representation of qualified' Puerto Rican and 
•Hispanic 'students and, consequently reflect tokenism - I Relieve we*re 
p^st that stage as far as the City University is concerned." 

- It Is vyortl^ noting that as early ax January 3* 1975* the Community 

AduLsory. Commi ttee to the Biomedical Progra/n unanimously passed a 

resolution "to the' Admissions Conirhittee to make sure that at least 

50% of the students are Black, Puerto Rican and Asian students"' arvd 

that at a meeting a couple of months' later,' this corrmunity group 

resolved that ^Asians not come out of the minority' quotas but rather ' 

be included in the White total". At the May 17, 197-3 meeting of the i 

9 

Community Advisory .Committee, it is recorded in the minutes, more- 
over, that "the recommendation .that 50% of the spaces be filled by 
Black and Puerto Rican students'' 1)03 yoted down by the Admiaaions 
Committee*^, (italics (nine). The City Col lege' Biomedical Program • 
never established quotas for any categi^ry of students. (Judge 
Marvin Frankel disregarded these official records when he 
rendered his verdict after the biomedical trial - see §4,) 

. in the mid$t of these eacly and troubling warnings, the Admis- 
sions CoFnmittee completed its work, in' the end, the Committee 
invited 83 applicants ^nd enrolled 62 students in the first bio- 

7 y 

medical class (of whom 30 were women - thus m this instance, ful- 
filling the Fiinkenstein prediction, for no quotas had been established 
to attract either women or minority students). The academic and ethnic 
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Characteristics ^of the first class admitted to the .B iomed tear 'Program ' • 
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\ have given the ethnic breakdown, a rrd precise totals pf students 

admitted to the Biomedical Program because small differenc^ in- 

the*^5e, mjmbers the following year precipitated the biomedical 

suit. ** • . - • 

• V 

The expectation^-^ the part of at least some of the Black and- 
Puerto Rican leadership in the City- that .the Biomedical Program woujd 
automatically Enroll a propoqderance.of $lack and Hispanic students 
wa% 'countered with a r is ing -uneas iViess on the part of, Ci ty Col lege 
faculty that students wfipse high school averages and-whose test 
scores were supQrio.r njight be passed over in favor of other students" 
^^hose commitm^^nt to medica'l practice in the*service of the 
^ poor was judged to^ make,^ them the preferred candidates.]. The fact that^^^^ * ^ 
the- SHE and the Facul ty^Sehate itself had approved just such an • 
admi^fons syst&m,. as wd41 as the fact that admissioas criteria not- 
•based on ^a?iemic standing aY^ne made up Ijhe better part j>f the 
process foV^ admT§"5+oxL^tt>s|9me of the country's most prestigious ' 
colleges did, not relieve th^ ^facul ty' s suspicions that any criteria 
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beyonci grades and tests smackedlDf quotas.. The Chatr of the Faculty 
'Senq'te, Professor Alice Chandl^Q? (of the Eng4ish Department), who ^ 
late;* become Pnovost and Ac^ng President, of the College, pHva£elyv 
volced^her concern to me that non-quantlf lable crite.rja ih^a pubUc 
Inst 1 tut rqn qoujd trigger a'Maw suit' (she was right). . I citp, thesiB 
examples to show that even those faculty who were supportive of my, . 
goals and who served with me for many years in senior positions at 
the College were uncertain; about the non-academic aspects oTjthe ' 

. " : ". . '. . ^ . . ■ / - 

Womedical admissions criteria. In this connection, someone recently 
asked me why I had not realized that "if you put water oi^t in. the 
desert, peoplawill kil-1 each other to get It."' I abswd^d th^t I 

''had;* perhaps naively^, believed that persons, f i ndi ng water where 
aone had existed before, would share It among themselves*. My fprmer 
assistant, Dr. Theodore Srowtr, who was with us shook his head, sayfng, 
"NoS what we didn't realize was how dry the, desert real.ly Was.'*^ ' 

Some mention also should be made *of the New York atmosptjere in 
which the program opened. The. city's public schools In I968 had / 

"undergone a traumatic and bitter stri*ke centering over'^tJie* fI^lJ^g \ 
of se^veral White teachers by a Black community^ board in«^ th^- Ocean V 
Hill - Brovinsville district. On the first day after this action,'. ' 
Albert Shank^r, the new teachers' union headt, tested his members^' 
commitmerit anji 53,000 out of 57,000 teachers fa'iled to show up f6r ^ 
woi*k. Many months of anger and street conf ront^tionS , severe enough 
to require police, finally ended in a tense agreement, but thVrpt)lari- 
zation between New /York City's Black citizens artd her' Jewish citizens 
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. was a rupture that had not healed as evidenced by the first hos'tile 
querj'es about a^iml scions to the City College Biomedical Program 
made, in 1373.' * ' . * ' 

c 

In the Summer of 1973,. the' Search Committee appointed by- the 
Faculty Senate 'to find a permanent Director of the'Center for Bio- \ 
' medical Education irltensified 'its activities and I became personally 
involved in^nerating highly qualified cahdidalies. One day, my 
cousin^ Dr.,' Robert R. Marshak (Dean^of the School of Veterinary 

♦ ' t • 5, ' 

^ Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania) to whom I had <iescr tbed 
the City College Biomedical Program spme months earlier - phoned me 
to suggest the name of the person whom he thought would strongly 
support the Concepts urfderlying the Biomedical Program and who pos- 
sessed aM the qualities of distinction, "^sensitivity and leajershlp 
that would '"make the program fly". This person was Dr* Alfred 
G%llhorn,'- then Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Medicaf School 
(andH^ormer Director of the Igstitute of Cancer Research at the 
Columbia University College' of Physicians and Surgeons). My first 
meeting with Dr. Gellhorn - at his country home /near Catskill, New 
York ^ Ayes not encouraging but / pHiaTl\ persua/led him. to meet with 
"the Search Committee. Apparently, the*enthus ia'sm of the Search 



Coremlttee for the Biomedical Program was infectious* for Dr. Gellhorn 

responded positively to their unanimous vote to invite him^to serve 

» ' V ' ' ^^^^ * * , 

as the first Oi rector of ''the City College Prograiff for Biomedical 

Education. DfT Gelihorrr agreed to begin his new duties on f - 

January '1. 197^. - That meant that it would still remain Acting 
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Director .Haines ' responsibM?ty to activa'te an'Admi ssions ^Committee 

**to process the applications for the second class that would be - ^ 

received In Septemtfer 197^. * 

Since it was the work of this Adjitlss ions Committee that ultimatejly 
♦ * * » . ^ • 

led to the biomadLa^l suit, I ^h^ll recount in some 'detail its dec^islons * 

and procedures as the academic year 197?-74 unfolded. The first act' 
. . j • u\ ^ . . 

of the I973-7A 'Admjssloris Committee, when it met in early Fall 1973, 
'was to elect as its Chair, Professor of Physics Philip Baumel and 
Assistant Dean for Curricular Guidance in the Cpllege of Liberal 
Arts and Science. Under his cl^ i rmanship, the Admissions Committee 
drew up^ a more precis'e statement of the criteria that would '* 
% be used\to select the second biomedical class (for September 197^). 
The^statement of criteria appeared in jthe Program's brochure sefyt 
to all interested- part ies and read as follows:^ 

"Evaluation of the student will be based on academic perfonR^nce 
and poter^tial, work or volunteer experience, and personal qualiti 
The Admissiorft Commi ttee, wi 1 1 especially consider motivation, maturVy, 
and social commitment. There will be no de-emphas*1s on academiq con- t 
s ideratjons*, as students* must b'e capable' and prepared to^enter an 
accelerated professional program. -Nonetheless. • •acadeflWc performance 
will carry the same*weight as-demonstrated wi 1 1 ingnes/and capacity, 
to sdrve the urban community." . * ^ ^ ^ 

sfiould be noted that'^the Biomedi«cal«4dBjissions Committee, tn setting 

the process into motion of selecting the 197^ class, placed equal emphasis 

01), non-academic qualifications, such as motivation, maturity, interest 

fn people and in the urban community, as on academ'ic qual If icpt ion^ . 

This recruitment brochure was supplemented by a recruitment drive" 

■ ■ / 
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organized by Dr^ Marjorie Hdnderson, Director of the*>Office of Black 
Program Planning and Development at'the College (see Chapter 7), 
^nd her counterpart /-Ms- Yolanda Sanchez, Di rector of the Office 
of Puerto Rican Program Planning hnd Development. 

The 'secon,d Admissions Commi ttee^ trf^d to, develop more ^ 
uniform criteria ta be used in* the screeningland interviewing of 
applicants. Based on' the performance of the previous class/^^ ^ 
Conmittee noted the academic /igorsl^of the Biomedical Program. "^'^ 
This led to a decision to raise the minimum high school average 
of 80% td &S%9 unless th^re was strong counter-evidence. The 



selection mechanism went through a complicated yet of stages: 

l) A preliminary screening was done by the Registrar's Office for 
compliance with the technical conditions ^for entrance' into the 
program,^ These*^ technical conditior\;5 were: age under 26 years, 
completeness of appflicatioh, transcript, letters of reference, 
and' no more than four college courses. ^ 

• v' • ' ' ' • ^ ' 

,2) A second screening was 'dqne by two three-person committees with 

review by a thJrd "three-person commit tee> all of whom were mem- 
bers of the overall AdmiSiSions Committee. ' The 'purpose of this 
screening was to^eliminate those who were clearly unqualified' 
academically artd non-ser*io.us applicants — those who, for 

example, had submitted one or two sentence essays.* ^ ' ^ 

> # 

3) A final phase for those who 'had survived earlier'- screening 
consisting of an interview conducted by a tworperson team in 

^ wjiich the applicant was questioned fn areas defined on an irtter- 
, ' * view "Iferm. The interview .form con ta ined ten Items intended** 
primarily to|?ssess the hon-acad'emjc qualifications of the 

. applicant and included squest<fons that woul d ^el ic it '*a demon- 
strated interest^^by the studertt in urban^medicine either through 
special school or voluntjary work In health'or community agencies' 
"assess the student*'s abilityvto examine community events a^nd 
issues.^at more than a superficial level", "elicit from ti)e^^ 
student his or her degree of commitment to extracurricular 
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activities', especially those that^had a social-mission purpose*', 
and so forth, Jhe interviewers werfe to .score each candidate ^ 
in 'Ihe ten i'tenis bn the interview form- on a scale of ier'o to. '\ 
ten. ' • ' . • . • . 

*• . 

4) At tift end of the interview, each interviewer wa« to mike' one 
, recodinendation ••Accept,'', '^Reject'*, .*'Hprd", or ''Math Hold." ' ' 
The 'Math Hold";category was for persons, with outstand I ng> over- 
all qualifications but who would need additional mathematics 
instruction, ^ere the*^ two ipterviewers^of a team disagree^ 
on their recommendation, the qandidate was to be mter^>i.ewed 
by another te^n\ or l/y a third oerson to. determine the category 
into which he or she* would be placed. ' 

c * ^ • ' ^ 

^ Up to this point the Admiss ions Committee had developed what 

appeared to be a reasonable and equitable set of pr^pedures. The re- 

cruitm,ent brochure wgs* mailed out at the bejginning^of^ October (1973). 

Withjn* a* month, the interviewing teams were in place. Trouble again 

occurred at the'high schoo\ level; high sthooJ counselors ' , , 

declined to, forward biomedical ^applications to City CoUege as soon as 

they were completed,- insisting instead thai: the applications wou.ld be 

foK/arded at the same time as they were sent to the CUNY Processing 

Office with .the applications fpr college admission, "fhus, nearly 

1300 applications for the Biomedical Progra^i descended upon the Ad- 

"fnissions -pommittee during the letter part 'of January (197^). After, 

the initial technical screening by the Reg istrar ,/^thi s number was 

reduced Jto approximate!/ 600 candidates, but only about six wee^s^ 

remained Before the deadline for selecting the successful candidates. 

It was evident that the interview! ng 'load could not be darried by the* 

Admissions Conmit'tee alone. All avai I'ablej^tfeachhng faculty in the 

Biomedical Program were drafted to Joio the interviewing process. 

Despite the sound theoretical design of the Admissions mechanism ^ 

to inatch the objectives of the Biomedical Program, the last inter- 



viewing stage of the process became flawed in the rush 'to meet the* 

deadline.. The deficiencies in the interview procedures were 

summarized by Chancellor Kibbee ^t a later date (June^ 1974): 

'^(a) Prospective interviewers were inadequately oriented 
regarding the purposes' of the Program, Mts rigorous nature and the 
^criteria being used. 

^ ** 

(b) Prospective interviewers were inadequately prepared to 
conduct interviews in^a way that would assure, sJJme unifof'mity of 
approach, evaluation, and recommendation. 

(c) The value of solid interviews condftted in a reasonably 
uniform Jnanner in which all interviewers undefrstood what character- 
istics tHey^were .looking for and what constituted reasonable evidence 
of commitment to primary health care and to urban ^practice was largely 
dissipated by lack of adequate preparation." 

Let ffie quickly complete, the story of the selection of the 1974 

Biomedical class, as I understood it, based on records, minutes ^nd 

the trial transcript, as well as my own inquiries. As ^a result of 

interviews^ the list of approximately 600 students was reduced hy[ 

more than a factor of two. ^ The approximately 250 studesnts recom- 

mended for consideration, by the entire Admjssions Committee had been 

placed in one of the^three positive categories - Accept, Hold, or 

Math Hold. More specif icallTy the interview process had produced the 

fol1ow.ing numbers ("Mfnority" designate's Black, Hi spanic or Asian - 

^in compliance with Federal HEW guidelines): 

m 

,< , " • 

Class of 1974 ^ Biomedical Program . 

^ Students^ Students ^ Students Percent' 
^ * interviewed Accepted^ ^ Rejected ' Accepted^ 

' 208 . ' 37. i»' 

352 "41.2 

t 

*Accepted here means recommended to .the Admissions Committee 
lo one'of the three categbrf'es — Accept, Hold, Math Hold. . 

' . * ^ ' / > „ ••315- ■ 



White ' 


332 


124 


Minority 


267" 


123 


TpTAL 


599 
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Two' meetings of the full Admissions Committee further screened 

the 247 applicants wha had survived the previous screenings* At 

these meetings each candidate was discussed and interviewer's werd 
r ^ 

'asked to defend thpir ratings v^ith^ particular emphasis upon* / 

the1 r judgment regarding the individual's commitment to 

- • < 

primary jnedJcal care and to practicing medicine in the urban com- 
munity* .These two meetings djd not produce an appreciable reduction 
in the number of acceptable candidates but did establish some con- 
sensus, on how the final list of successful applicants might be 
.^^hosen. The last meeting of the'Admissions Committee was held at 
the Columbia Faculty Club on March 28, 197A, the day before the 
final list had to be sent to the City University's Applicating Processing 
Center. This meeting started at 5 P»M. and shortly before 10 P^. - 
when the Faculty Club had td be vacated - the Committee found that * 
Its deliberations had reduced the list of candidates 
to 94-96' "Accepts", 24-30 "Holds", and about a dozen students in . 
the "Math||}pld" category^ or a total group»pf about 130-13S The 
disparities *m numbers were due to- the fact that the Associate 
Registrar, who was assisting the Committee, and the Admissions \ 
Committee Cha I rman, were maintainijig separate master listfc and there 
was no.^tfme to reconcile these lists. (The Associate Registrar had 
94 names on the "Accept" list as compared to the Admissions Com- 
•.mittee's Chairman's 96 names; for, reasons explained <bel]|^w, we shal.l 
stick with the 96*) 

The Committee, I was later told, considered itself to be In 
Serious trouble. Even eliminating the "Holds'! and "Math Holds", It 
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felt that offering admission to the 94-96 ^'Accepts** Would yield a 
197^ freshman class that would be too large. (Ironically, this was 
a miscalculation; ultimately, 92 students were invited into 
the 1974 freshman class, and qnly 68 accepted.) The list had to be 
reduced before 'the next morning and- it was decided thgt this re- • 
duct ion would be accomplished by a Subcommittee of^four, consisting 
af Professors Baumel and Brown, Dr. HendersorV^and Ms. Sanchez.' There were, 
it later seemed, vague or cdnflicting instructions given to the Sqbcommi ttee 
as to how it was to fulfill Jts charge of coming up with approximately 
70 final ''Accepts'* and with. an ordered list of alternate;. The Sub- 
committee retired to a colleague's nearby apartment and completed the 
first part.of jthis assignment by 3 A.M. but was too exhausted to come , 
up with the alternate list,- an inability which created serious 
probl^s later. 

,The procedure followed by ^he Subcommittee that night to produce 
^ final acceptance list (as It was later explained to mej was to 
review the entire list of available candidates (AcceptV Hold, Math 
Hold) with particular concern for efvidence of commitment to primary' 
care medicine and to urban practice. In tfje process, the Subcommittee 
"decided to give less weight to the scopes-of those team^ that- had 
come up with consistently high ratings for all ^the candidates whom 
they interviewed. By reexamining all candidates on the three 
lists, the Subcommittee arrived at a'flnal acceptance list of 79. 
The final list was composed of 75 candidates from the earlier ''Accept*' *. 
group of 96^and four t candidates from the earlier "Hold** group. Of 
the 21 candidates eliminated. by the Subcommittee from the previous 
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list of **Accepts'S were Caucasian (the terms White and Caucasian 

are here used interchangeably), 2 Hispanic*^and 5 Asian. Of the k 

added from the earlier "Hold" group, l-were Caucasian, 1 Black, 

and .1 Hispanic. For lack.pf t4me, the names of the 79 st\jdents 

were sent directly to the University's 'Admission Processing •^Center 

without being brought back to the ful 1" Admissions* Committee for 

It^ final approval . ^ • 

The SMbcommittee*s work was not over. . Of the 79 students 

eventually offered admission, 19 declined and 60 accepted. Yet 

because the Program had places for approximately 70 students, the 

♦ 

Subcommittee was requested by Dr. Gellhornto identify additional 
students for admission. The failure of the Subcommittee to produce 
-an ordered alternate list at the same time .that it had produced the 
final acceptance list, now came home to rcbst' and touched off a 
controversy within the Subcommittee when it^was discovered that the 

[ y , ' ' ' 

percentages of declinations were markedly different among the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. The percentage ^pf students who declined 
admission was largest for the Black appliccftits and the Black member 
|0f the Subcommittee, Dr. Henderson, a/gued at first that all replacements 
should be chosen from an ordered listdof Bl'ack alternates. The dispute 
was finally resolved by replacing candidates from 'the four ethnic 
groups (Black, Hfspanic, Asian aod Caucasian)' in accordance with the 
ptercentages of . deSinations. As in the cas.e of the acceptance list, 

the Subcommittee's final alternate 1 ist was: not , subjected to the 

*^ % ... 

scrutiny'of the full Admissions Committee. 'The profile by race and 
sex of students interviewed, invited and accepted in the biomedical 
freshman class of 1974 is given in thg tabl-e below: • 
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Composition of the 197^ Biomedical Class 

Hale Female 



BLACK 



• Interviewed -49 62 

Invited' 10 • • 18 

Accepted 8 14 

HISPANIC 

Interviewed 54 . 43 . 

I nv i ted , 1 0 n . 9 

Accepted 10 • 4 ^ 

^ , ASIAN . ^ ' 

Interviewed 41 18 

Invited . 6 5 

Accepted 2 3 

CAUCASIAN 

Interviewed * 243 89 

Invited 22 I3 

Accepted 17 10 

The above table was sent over to -me by the Director of the B^io 
medical Center, Dr. Gellhorn, as scon as it became available. It 
was normal procedure for Dr. Gellhorn to^ive me a preview of any 
student and staff information cortcerni^ng the Biomedical Program 
before its release to the City Col lege .community and/or the public 
sifice this type of information was carefully monitored by the 
various ethnic groups at City College and in New York City. Dr." 
Gellhorn, however, did not keep me informed of the day-'^to-day 
operation of the Biomedical Program (a practice I encouraged among 
all my senior administrators). I was there*^^ore not aware of the 
'Sequence of everj^s which led up to the productiorv of the table 
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but nevertheless exami/ied It with interest when it arrived. I noted, 

of course, that the chance of being invited into the Biomedical Pro-'* 

gram was about twice as high for minoijity students as compared to 

Caucasian students but this deemed to be only slightly larger than the 

comparable ratio (1,8) for Caucasian females compared to Caucasian 

rales. I was not disturbed by these results since I reasoned that 

^giving equal weight to non-atademic as'^to academic qualifications 

could favor minority students and women to esse^i^ially the same 

degree. The numbers were consistent with tKe City *Col lege Faculty 

Senate Resolution and^j^ported the conclusions of the Funkenstein 

report, that women and minority students were more likely to be 

interested than Caucasian m^es- in^primary health care, community 

medicine and psychiatry. I was therefore totally unprepared when f 

opened The New York Times on May 9, 197^ 'to findiii lead article 

carrying the statement of one of City College's deans that: 

"the administration of the biomedical prpgram has succumbed 
to pressure of the East Harlem community to fill about .50 percent 
of the program's highly sought-after spaces^ith Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans". ♦ ^ \. 



The New York Times went on to. say that: 



"Dean (Harry) LuStig yes^terday cited what he considered to be 
several cases in which admissions decisions were made'on the basis 
of racial preference for minorities. He lamented what he -called' 
Dr. Marshak's "persistence* in denying that a quota system was 
present in the admissions process. - *My'6wn view is that maybe 
a quota is defenshble^* Professor Lustig said, "btit we shouldn't^ 
^et into a Nixon situation of denying it exists. We have to 
admit it*s going on and t^ien try to defend it." 

These sharp words, coming from* one of tfie College's highly* 

- , _ ' " m 

regarded deans, stunned me. Deao Lusttg was one of the few 

members of the Administration who had supported my resolve to launch 
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the Biomedical Program at the earliest possible date - in contrast 

to most other members of the V\dmirtistration who haJ cautioned' deil ay 
< 

and further study. (The problems engendere<kby the biomedical suit 
might be taken as vind icatioa of this point of vi^w bqt I am convinced 
that any delay in initiating the Biomedical Program would hav^uVimatel 
resulted in inaction and the failure of the Urban Educational Mpdel . 
to get off the ground.) Moreover, Dean Lustig had always prided him- 
self on observing protocol and it seemed very strange that he had ^ot 
takenr the trouble to forewarnr me of what he considered to be a repre- 
hensible state of affairs in the Biomedical .Program. Finally, since 
Dean Lustig had not been personally involved Jn the admissions process 
for the \S0k Biomedical class - any more than I had been - I was r sur- 
prised by the ^specificity and concreteness df bis allegations. .The 
accusation of -knowingly defending "quota s'^^'went so contrary to my 
own deeply-theld views and was so diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of the many decisions that had been taken since the Biomedical Program 
was created, that I immediately sfarted my own personal investigation 
of what had transpired. ' ^ 

, Dr. Gellhorn was in California when the Lustig story broke, so 
I begjpn by calTing in Dean Lustig and askbdhim to explain the basis 
of his allegations. I told him that if he. was upset by the table 
containing the ethnic and seX breakdowns of the applicants for the 
197^. Biomedical class who had been interviewed and invited into the 
Program, the appreciably larger percentages of acceptees t6 inter- 
viewees among minority students and women* could easily be' explained 
by the Fupkenstein findings. He countered that while he was disturbed by 



these statistics, the clincher came when the Ch^K^^an of the Admissions 

Commi ttee,had told him some ''haijjrraUing** stories about the ad- 

missions procedures, with which he thought I- must have been familiar 

(I was not). He siinply decided* to '*b1ow the whistle''. If trues, these 

stories could result in legitimate chaf-ges of reverse discrimination by 

i 

the College* Clearly, my next move was to see the Chairman of the ^ 
Admissions Committee* Professor Baumel came to my office on May 12 
to brief me on what had happened and why. ^ , ^ 

Professor Baumel denied that he had informed Dean Lustig of tlie 
use of ''quotas'* by the Admissions Committee during any stage of its 
deliberations but admitted that he had expressed his unhappiness to 
his old friend, Harry Lustif, about several incidents he felt weVe 
ethnically and racial ly^mativated, that hatk^ccurred during the 
admissions process at the "Subcommittee level"^ (let\is recall that, 
the Subcommittee which met iqto the early hours of the morning of 
March 29, consisted of Baumel , Brown, Henderson and Sanchez). p 
Professor Baumel *s narration of these incidents was highly disturbing./"' 

and led me to request a memorandum within 24 hours that would p|a6e 

. ^ ' J. ^ 

in writing'his oral statements. This memorandum^ dated* May^'3, 1974, . ^ 

said, among other things (the "Yes'i and "Accept'' categdries are used 

interchangeably): * ^ ' y' . 

"At the end of the final meeting of the^missions Committee, 
there remained approximately 90, names in^he '^es" category. The 
Committee was told by Dr. Gellhorn that/tio-more than 70 students 
could, be* admitted* The Committee couid produce no rationa'l,, 
systematic procedure; for reducing the number in the '/Yes" cate-^ 
gory* At that point* a count by, ethnic category and sex was made, 
•Bnd the Committee decided that. -the reduction should be done in the 
' 'Cto^ca8^<2n^^m^g' ' category (italics mine). Dr. Gellhorn suggested 
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that a Subcommittee of Baumel , Brown, Henderson and- Sanchez .do that 
selection, and that this subcommittee prepare an alternate list from 
those selected^ out and from those napies/in the "Hold'* list. The 
subcommittee,,., after several ho ul^, .selected out- a group of male- 
Cduaaaians (ital,ics mine), principal ly 'by s-e'lectTng^ out those students 
with the weakest history of participation^ in community and health- 
related |ctlvities.»» • * 

Professor^s BaumePs statement (coming from a p'ersqn whose 
affection for the College was well known) was so disconcerting to me that 
I immediately decid^ that if further investigation on my part con- 
firmed the recol lect it)n of the Chairman of the Admissions Corjmittee- 
of the course of events during that very trying night, 1 would make 
some extraordinary decisions about the group of el iminated Caucasian 
males, such as finding a way to admit them with the rest of the 1974 
bionjjdic'al class and I so informed Chancellor Kibbee-and the. ° * 
BHE Cha i-rman, Alfred Giardino-. Clearly, It was important to probe 
the memories of all other members of the Subcommittee. However, • - 
because Dean Baumel, in his May 13 memo, had informed mS that Dr* Hend#«o 
and Ms. Sanchez had not really participated in tKe decision-making that ^ 
night, Nt seemed sensible to purisue my investigation . by talking with 
Professor Brown. Professor Brown's recollection of wfiat had transpired 
during the nightmare of the Subcommittee's meeting did *not confi rm Baumel ' 
statement. Utterly confused, J instructed Baumel and Brown to scrutinize 
aJJ^ applications \s\ the ''Accept'^, *'Hold*'.and "MatTi Hold" catjegories wich 
they carried w'ith them into the Subcommlttefe meeting to r^efre^h their 
memories, and to reportlthei r joint ''findings of ^f^t^*. The meeting 
with Baumel and Brpwn to^^place on June 3 rather than .earl ier', because 
I was -called out of town by the. fatal Illness of my father. Dramatic in 
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\ ' • . w*' - 

Its consequences, the day of this meeting' is described here to the* 

best 6f my recol lect ion, * 

During the morning of June* 3, 197*i wfille iProftssors BaumSl'and 

^ - -t 

■ Brown were reconstruct ing^tHe sequence of events at the.Subcoracaj ttee'" 

meeting during the fateful nlgjit of March 28-29, I was attending the 

monthly' meeting of the CounciJ of Presidents at CUNY headquarters oh 

East 80th' Stnset, chaired by Chancellor Kibbeet After- this ^ ^ ^ ' 

" meeting, I personally br iefed' Chancel lor Kibbee on the contents of 

the Baumel/memo and told him of my forthcoming meeting a ^ /noon wi^h 

Baumel and Brown. ^ I told him, as P told^ BHE Chairman Gi*ardiho (whom 

I stopped to brief on the way ou^ to my car for the trip back to r 

City College), that I would recommend automatic admission 

for the whole group of ''Caucasian males*' that had been, ' ■ 

.eliminated, if Baumel 's charge stood up. Within a hatf-hour, 1 wa^ 

meeting with Professors Baumel and Brown for what we al| knew Vfould** 

be a cri.tlcal meeting for the future destiny of the Biomedical Program. 

Wha^ emerg^ed from the June 3 meeting was (Evidence - provided by. 



V 



both Baumel and Brown - that th^ Subcommltee had' ^not produced the 
final list by eliminating only Caucasian males fromjthe list of • 



' "Accepts"', BaumeF agreed with Brown that while someone might have 
shouted "eliminate enough Cauca'slan males" durjng the last hectic 
minutes before the 10 P.M, adjournment time. of. the entire Admissions 
Committee on March 28 at the Columbia iFaculty Club,, this was not a 



lit tee pn r 



for5»r>inr^truct ion of the Admissions Committee: and, no ;such Instruction 
was given to the Subcommittee by Dr. Gel Ihorn./ Rather, the4r memory 
supported th(i view that the weary Subcommittee on March 28 and into / 
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the morning of March 29 sifted through about 130-135 ^pl icat ions 

to select a short list of approximately 70 names for admission to 

the -197'f^ iomedical class* Some sense of the pressure under which 

* the ^Subcommittee worked was communicated by Professor' Baumel ^during 

his testimony at the trial. He 'said: ' 

"I assumed that virtually all the students whose records we 
took' off to consider in the Subcommittee meeting deserved to be ' 
admitted; that we had to pick' at straws , we hadj to look for perhaps 
inconsequential reasons to el imihate, rather than search for reasons 
to admit.s,.We, as I remember, went through folder and folder looking, 
as I said, for reasons-'to say .'No."* 

* 

Baumel and Brown told me at the. June 3 meeting that -Jthey had not 
purjsued the relatively simply avenue of culling from the "Accept" 
category but that in their zeal to do justice to the cand idates and 
correct for what they perceived as non-uniformity in the decision-mak 
by the full Admissions Committee (a posture of omniscience which they, 
both said they deeply 'regretted) , they had evep dug into th^"Hold" 
categories. The outcome w^s that they had eliminated 19-21 names 
from the "Accept" category - 12 Caucasian males, 2 Cauf:a?4an females, 
5 Asians and 0-2 Hispanics (0 if .the working sheets of the /<^ociate 
Registrarijhad been used but 2 if Baumel *s working sheets had been 
used). It was* not clear to me at the June 3 meet ing whether both 
Baumel and the Assoc late^egistra/'s sheets were tised by the Sub- r , 
-committef or just Baunsel's working sheet but it did become clear at 

•i 

the trial that the latter. was the case: ' In addition ,, Baumel and 
Brown had moved k names.fnom the "Hold" categories into, the final 
list, of which 2were Caucasian, 1 Hispanic and 1 Black. Apart from 
the fact that Brown and Baumel could be criticized fpr trying to 
"play God" by diggjng into the "Hold" categories, the last piece of 
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Information iridicatlng that, having .done so, they moved 2 Caucasian 
males of ^e k **Holds*' 4Dnto the final Jist, simply did not jibe with 
the exrst^nce of^ an unspoken quota and a onaodate to eliminate only 

I * 

Caucasian males. I was convinced by the June 3 meeting that 

•Professors Baumel and Brown, two of City College's most Intelligent 

and dedicated- faculty, had made a^ valiant effort/under the most ^ 

difficult circumstances, to select a 197A class that in their judg- 

ment would be most likely to fulfill the objectives o§- the Biomedical 

Program. ' ^ 

,^ The June 3 meeting with Professor Baumel and Brown did- not,'. 

however, end on a completely reasSuring note. Baumel and Brown 

informed me that the Subcommittee had toncluded' Its work at 3 A.M. 

on the morning- of March 29 too exhausted to ponip up with an alternate 

list in addition to the final list of acceptees. Consequently, when 

19, of the 79 students who were offered admi ssIoH' sent in declj/fnat^ions 

and it seemed desirable to offer admission to some additional students 

to bring the 197^ class up to 70, a vehement dispute arose over which stu- 

dents to select. This issue, they told me, had been resolved by the Subcommittee 

without referring the matter back to the* entire Admissions Committee - 

by ^rawing up 9 .rank-ordered list of candidates within the four 

ethnic categories (Caucasian, Black, Hispanic and Asian) and then 

, offering invitations to additional students In the aame ethnic ratio 

as those who had ,sent in declinations*. While this last revelation ' 

did not alter my view concerning the basic Integrity of the admissions 
* 

process through the flr^t 79 acceptances Into the .p iom^d leal Program, 
the use of four ethnic lists, to select alternates according to the* , 
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numbers of declinations was '*mUtaken** and "unwise" (t^rms which I ^ 

used publicly soon thereafter to characterize the final* stages of • 

the 197^ admissions process)/ While the actions of the Subcommittee 

in the selecti6n of the small number, of alternates did not, strictly 

.spfeaKing, use "quotas" - -si nee there was no a priori way to predict 

the numbers of declinations - they were based excjusiyely on "ethnic ' 

considerations" (contrary to the Supreme Court decision two'^ears 

later in the.Bakke case). At thiB time^l bel ieved , that this action 

of the Subcommittee was misguided* and would open up a pandora's box 

of 'chfifrges of "quotas"*lnd "re^^r^e difcrimination". • My fears that 

these procedural defects would become a cause cdlfebre proved to be 

al 1-tpo-wel 1 -founded. 

News of the imagined and 'real flaws in the 197^ biomedical 

admissions process spread quickly in ethnically-conscious New York 

'T^ty. A sampl.ing of views commun icated. to^y office concerning the 

197^*'bion)edical admissions process is indicative of t'he- fntensity 

of feeling over this issue ia each major* ethnic tommunity. An official 

of a major Jewish organization posed two questions to the^ Col lege: 

"1. How^many studen1>s' with averages below 85% were admitted to 
tbe Biomedical PriSgram and how maqy of these were from minority groups - 
bxoken down Into Blapk, Puerto Rican, Asian, etc.? 2. If there was a 
Wfiting list, were those on tliat list given a numerical ranking, or,' 
If someone selected did not accept admission, did they take someone 
from t+ie same ethnidgroup from the waiting list to replace the position 
of the person originally selected?". ' * 

Clearly, information concerning the selection of the 197^ class had 

been widely commiihicatfed.-- The father of a student wfro was .not 

admitted to the Biomedica.1 Program wrote: - 
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"A perusal of names of selected students reveals.a pattern of * 
excessive aymittance of Jewish applicants and a gross rejection of j . 
Italians, .•Further, as many Asians as Italians w6re admitted, and 
as' I have-no quarrel with them, based on population ratios, how Is 
this Justified? My, main .quarrel Ts*-v/ith a system that Is geared to 
accept^ a* disproportionate number of Jews, allowing them to hog and 
dominate the student body of tbjjs. desirable pr6gram, while allowing 
only toicenism, wfjere the Italians are concerrted,'*. 

Finally, 1 quote from a Black community leader': ' ' ' - * 

'^^ ^ r 

"If those who criticize the progr^^m are\ really q^naerned about 
discrimination^ .they should not waste^thelr energies tfying to destroy > 
wh^t they all, agree Is an exceptional , ,much*needed, innovative and 
experimental program. ..It should.be strongly pointed out that the 
cards are stacked against minorl t^.^oup members who apply to, the., 
city's traditional medical schools --^scKools that use the traditional 
narrow criteria of grades and test scores for selectltig thei r students. . . 
For example, here are two questions from last year's Medical. College 
Admlssiorts^est: "Who composed the Jupiter Symphony?" 'Vhat^ a 
Stem Cfirist'i?" If those questions do not imply a cultural bias, wHat v 
does?*'. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

During the first two weeks of June, the' situation warmed up with 

many charges and countercharges being ai red, publ Icly . A letter was 

sent to Dr. Gellhorn by Professor Jul ius 'Shevlin (Chairman of the ^ 

Department of Physical and Health Education) stating that: ' 

"during my participation t)n the Committee, the only quota that 
was ever stipulated was the total number of candidates to be admitted 
to the program based upon fiscal and academic kJonstraints and medical 
school acceptance guarantees, ^s far'^as I am aware and in of the 
Committee dellberat ions^ that I participated in, there was never any ' * 
stipulated, suggested, or implied quotas base#on ethnic or racial 
cons Tderat Ions.. ." % T ^ * . 

I re^ohtedVto Chancellor Klbbee on my June 3 meetln^with Pr^ - 

lessors Baumel and Brown since hfe\/as undertaking his'own Investigation ^ 

*pf jthe^biomedical admissions process. Some of the conclusions and 

obser'vations contained In his public report isstred on June 18, 197A 
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are worth quoting: 

"1. The pYogram In Biomedical Education at City Co1!lege, was 
carefully designed to achieve multiple objectives-^ The objectives 
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arp sound and forward-looking and are most appropriate for City College 
at this point in its histdfy. 

2* The criteria for admission to the Program have been clearly ' 
, stated In gerteraj terms and are appropriate to* the objectives of the 
I^ogram. No fair rea'd ing of the pertinent documents"^ should lead a 
prospective candidate, a counsellor or a member of the community to 
assume that .adm'iss ions to the Program would be made On the basis of 
high school grades or test scores alone no matter how superior these 
indices might ,be. Uo fair reading of these* documents- should lead 
one to believe that grades and test scores were the most important 
criteria for admission beyond the point where previous academic 
performance had established the student's ability to cope with the y 
rigors of the Progp^, . <^ • ^ m \ . 

« ^ * • 

3*- The theoretical design of the admissions mechanism, i.e., ' 
technical screening, interviews, and final consideration by the full 
Admissions Committee was appropriate to the objecTTV^s of the Pro- 
gram and a- reasonable procedure for applying the criteria ifor ad- 
mission, 

4, The actual operation of interview procedures left much to 
be desired. • .TheYe is, however, no substantial evidence that the 
brealfdown of the interview system favored any particular group. 
Although minority students survived the interview process at a 
Higher rate than Caucasian'students, the difference was not so 
great that it could not reasonably be explained by other consid- 
erations. The major effect" of the interview' weaknesses seems *to 
have been the. unnecessarily heavy burden it placed on the Admissions 
Committee later' in the process. . 

. 9* In tli^ final stage, wherfit'was necessary to replace some 
of those who had declined, the procedures as they had been originally 
p^rceived,broke down, • . " • ^ 

6, It seems clear that in the evaluation of individuals, once 
'a reasonable level of academic potential had been determined, the 
nature and level of the candidate's commitment to primary health 
care and service to the urban community were of greater importance 
than the previous academic record of the student. Exceptionally 
high grades and test scores could npt^ overcome doubts about the 
candidai;e's .ultimate interest^ in' the field of medicine, 

?• *lt is my judgment, after serious discussions with those 
^most intfmately involved, that there was no fixed agreed-upon number 
or approximate number of minority students to be admitted or of 
persons f>r'om -any particular ethnic or racial group that either 
the /\dmis$ijpns Committee or its subcommittee felt compelled to * 
produce, . .Having said that, I think It should also be S|iid that" 
air of those involved, felt that the Program would produfee a s 
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**substant lal number*^ of minority students. . .Since there was no 
' group, discussion of the racial or ethnic composition of the 
applicants or'of the flna^l clasps, It Is difficult If not impos- 
sible to. ascertain what effect, .It any, this general mind^set 
(Italics mine) had on decisions about Individual s'tudents. 

It Is 'my conviction that the-major difficulty was In the 
failure of procedures to operate. In the way thfey were intended ^ 
.to operate and In the^adoptlon under the pressure of time and 
numbers, ^of inconsistent ad hoc accommodations to this-fa I lure. 
I believe that given the soundness of purpose, the appropriateness 
of the criteria that were developed. and the reasonableness of the 
theoretical mechanism designed to select stydents, that a fair 
and legitimate admissions procedure can be made to function 
properly by streng^thenlng ^the identified weaknesses in this 
yea r * s-sel ect ion -process . 

Chancellor KIbbee*s report was balanced and constructive and 

should have re*es'tabl I shed confidence in the social value of the 

Biomedical Program, the dedication and decency of the faculty who 

were trying' to get the Program off the ground, and the willingness 

of CUNY and the City College administration to correct mis'takes 

that had been made. I wrote to Chancellor Kibbee-as soon as I 

received a copy of his report and told him that: 

*'l agree with your recommendations to Improve the admissions 
procedures. Many of them are already being considered and will be 
Implemented over the next several months. I would like to point 
out, however, we"^ must be very careful in our zeal to overhaul and 
improve the admissions procedure that we do not denigrate the out- 
standing job performed by a dedicated group of people who worked 
,'Under yery'trylng circumstances - not the least of which was the 
extremely limited amount of time ayallable to interview almost*. 
600 applicants...! would like to point out that the Director, of 
the Center for Biomedical Education, Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, joined 
the College on January 1, 197^ - too late to. organize the inter- 
viewing process for the 197^ entering class. He is one* of the 
nation's leading medical educators "iind should have nq difficulty 
improving and strj^mlinlng the • Interviewing procedures. The 
appointment of additional full -time biomedical faculty should 
provlde^a cadre of experienced Interviewers that would also Imr 
prove 'the process.. •It should be noted that no person or group 
has publicly found fault with the purposes and goals of the Bio- 
medical Program. Only the. admission procedure has been 
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criticized. . .As you know, t^ie Biomedical Program Is only 
one component . of our attempt to convert City. College into a high 
quality multi*ethnic university that will serve the city with 
sensitivity and intelligence. In my vj^ew, academic excellence is 
fully consonant>^th educational service to all the ethnic com- 
munities of New Yerk^City. As long as I am President, the College . 
will continufe to ho\d to its ^oals and its promise. 

. Chancellor Kibbee*s report did not quiet the concerns of the different 

ethnic groups nor succeed in placing in context the acknowledged flaws 

in the admissions process. There was at^^unwi 1 1 ingness to give the 

College an opportunity to evolve an admissions procedure that could 

be non-discriminatory and still fulfill the objectives of the Bio- 

medical F^rogram. Unfriendly questions continued to be addressed 

to the Col lege and. the Chancellor: Question : 

'Mt is the publicly-stated pql fey of the Biomedical Program 
that no racial preference ts given in'the admissi^ process to 
any group; this assurance is repeated in your report. Neverthe- 
less, we can find no logical.explanation for the following set 
of figures (and then the table on page 27 is given) .Your report 
observed that '^although minority students survived the' interview 
process at a higher rate than Caucasian studentis, the difference 
was not so great that it could not reasonably be explained by 
other considerations.- In fact* however, the decline in the percentage 
of. Whites from the interview stage to the final invitation is soT/, 
sharp as to raise questions. of radial preference. Nor can we find an''' 
explanation for the acceptance percentages of males and females when 
compared with the percentages of those who appl ied. . .Are we to con- 
clude that the motivation, ^nd academic ability of females and 
minority students exceeded that of White males? Do you have any 
other explanation that We may have missed in your<r report?'*. ^ 

(Our answer was that one had to distinguish between academic and non.- 

academic qualifications and that the Funkenstein report had concluded 

♦ 

that fn existing medical schools women and minority students excelUrf 

In fion-pcademf c qualifications. * The whole point of the City College Bio- 

« 

medical Program was to train primary care physicians committed to 




serve In the urban community and this* objective required 9 strong 

emphasis on non-academic qualifications). Question:* 

^ • '\ • ^ 

•Vere the 11^ interviewees, (89 of them minority students) with 
*1)igh school averages below 85% all ctfns i'dercd within the pooi;..of ^ 
those quaUf ied to handle an accelerated program? Are students - 
With averages be'low 85? really qualified for an intensive program 
that grants a college degree and a medical degree i,n as little as 
six years?*' . 1 - ' 

[Our answer was that the originaTCity College Faculty Senate 

Resolution had permitted the admission of a small number of "pro- 

^ bationary** students and in a genuine sense the admission of a < 

small number of Students with academic averages below 85^^six out 

of .approximately 70 students in the 197^ class) with^ery strong 

non-academic qualifications was considered at that time to fulfill 

this mandate.] Question : 

••D4d the President know nothing .about the imusual circumstances 
in the final stages of the iselection process? Was he told that the 
master list contained the racial identif icatron of most of the 
students?^ Was he aware that some selection .teams had, as you re- 
ported, *an exceptionally high ratio .of acceiptances. '? Did he know 
that a rank-ordered list of candidates. . .was developed for each of 
the four ethnic categories in order to fill the additional places 
made available hy declinations?, Did he know that to replace those 
students who declined the invitation, a tie facto quota was instituted 
under which the new studervts wfsre invited in the same racial proportion 
as those who had declined? Do you regard sujch a ranking by ethnic 
category as consistent with assurances that no' quota was set for any 
group? Did President Mar shak approve of this' solution?**. 

[Our answer was - as stated earlrer - that the President w^s completely 

unaware of al 1 *these 'deta 1 1 s until his JUne 3 meeting with Professor 

Baumel and Brown; this information was incorporated into Chancellor 

Kibbee's June 18 report.] ^ \ . , » * 

The above questions were typical of the many hostile and troubled 

communications directed at Chancellor Kibbee, Mr. Giardino (BHE Chairman) 
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Dr.Gellhorn and myself during the latter part of June and the early 
part of July 1974. 'Recognizing that the College's image was being 
tarnished, I decided to meet personally with representatives of the 
concerned community organizations either individually or collectively 
during the summer months of 1974. I emphasized two points at^hese 
meetings: ^ * . . 

1. that the new Director of the Biomedical Center, Dr. Gellhorn, 
would design an improved admissions mechanism for the 1975 class 

• which would be more uniform in its operation, extend over a longer 
period of time and be more clearcut in its application of identical 
crjteria for admission to the Biomedical Program; and 

2. that a concerted effort would be made to increase the number of 
» "gu'aranteed* places" to the third-^year level of existing medical 

' schools so that some of the unsuccessful 1974 alternates could 
be admitted into the 1975 class. iA^^ 

These meetings seemed to alleviate the concerns of ^11 organizations 

except two: the Ant i -Defamation League (ADL) and the I tal ian-Amer/ican 

Center for Urban Affairs. After my meeting with representatives of 

the Ant i -Defamation League, I received a letter from the .^jational 

Director, Benjamin Epstein,' that, among other things, called for > 

'Vedress** as fol lows: 

'*A. The immediate offer of admission into the class entering 
in September, 1974, to the largest possible number of those qualified 
appl icants who were rejected during the interview stage or later. 

B. A' guarantee pf admission into the 1975 class for those 
who cannot be accommodated for September, 1974. 

C. Re-interview of those who applied for the September, 1974 
class and who were disqualified as a result of the previous interview.*' . 

In a letter dated August 19» 1974, I replied to Mr. Epstein In 
some detail but the fol^lowing passage Is important for the later discus- 
sion of the biomedical trial: *^ - 



'•'•••I believe tfjat these rather strong recoaimendat ions for 
redress originate frorti your conviction that the entire admissions 
procedure for the September 1974 class was flawed/ We cannot accept 
this Qvaluatipn deipite the f^ct that tninor 1 ty students and women 
^fared much better in the flrtal accef5tance list. It is well-known 
tHat "biosocia1*'.medlcine--which defines the nature of the City 
College program — is more popular with' women and minority students 
phan with Caucasian males (see Prof. Funkensteln' s article enclosed 
as Attachment' D /> 

(I especially call attention to the underlined statement in parentheses 
•about the-Funkenstein report - the ADL counsel later denied having seen 

the Funkenstein rbport although the report had been received as Attachment D 

to the August 19^, ]sJk letter addressed to the National Director of the 
.organization which had retained him!) The Italian-American Center for Urban 

Affairs joined th'fe ADL in taking an equal ly hard I in^ by threatening a law suit 
In mid-Fair, I received a telephone call from Mr, Epstein, 
requesting a meeting in my office. I readily acquiesced (I had 
continued my correspondence with him and hoped that we could amically ; 
resolve the biomedical issue) and inquired whether I should bring 

I. 

l-egal counsel. He told me that that wc^uld be unnecessary and I said 
that I would invite Dr. Gellhorn to our meeting. (The meeting 
took place on December 26, 1976.) Dr. Gellhorn and I* were therefore 
taken aback when Mr. Epstein's companions turned out to' be two lawyers, 
one of whom, Victor Herwitz, later was the ADL counsel at the trial. 
The* meet i ng ' s message was simple: either immediately admit one of' 
the rejected applicants, Mr. Kenneth Hupart, into the 1974 Bio- 
medical class. or face a law suit. Dr. Gellhorn said that It was too 

* 

late to admit additional students into the, 1974 blom^dica4 class for a 
variety of reasons which he proceeded to e^cplain. I reiterated my 
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belief that we should not deahwith individual cases but that we would^ 
continue our vigorous negotiations with medical schools to increase 
the number of '^guaranteed places" and thfen admit some of the- unsuccess- 
ful 197^ alternates into the 1975 class to make redress for the 
acknowledged flaws in the College's selection c/f alternates. Our ♦ 
replies did not satisfy the ADL grpup and their frosty departure 
signaled the law suit that was to eventuate several weeks later. 

Two sujts were actually filed on January 14, 1975 against the 
defendants: the BHE,^City College, myself, Dr. Gellhorn, Cliaifcellor 
KIbbee and Mr. Giardino. One suit, a class action', was filed in 
Federal District Court in the Eastern District of New York on behalf 
of ^r. Kenneth Hupart by the Ant i-Defamat iop League, and the second, als 
a class action^ was filed in Federal District Court in the Southern' 
District on behalf of Messrs. Michael Scogr>amigl |o and Robert Trotta 
by the Italian-American Center for Urban Affairs, The fiVst suit 
(the other was similar, in substance) charged" that the rejection of 
Kenneth Hupart *s application for admission to the Biomedical Program: 

"...was the direct result of the admission policies, practices, 
and procedures adopted an<J utilized by the Admissions Cooimittee of ' 
the Biomedical Center whereby (a) in making i ts .determinat ion as 
to which appl icants for admission to the class entering irr September ^ 
1974 were to be accepted or rejected, those applicants who were in 
the groOp denominated >iinorities, such as Blacks and persons of 
_Jlispanlc and Asian extraction, were judged on different and lower 
standards than those appl Icants. . .who were not withjn the group 
denominated Minorities, and (b) the Admissions Committee adopted 
and followed f5olicies» practices and procedures, the objective- 
of which was to grant admission the class entering in September 
J974 on the basis of race, color, and ethnic origin so as to 
substantially reflect the proportlop which each^ such racial' or 
ethnic group bore to the total popojlatlon ln*the City of New 
York." . . - 

(As we shall see; cer^in crucial details of the charges - such as 
the eilminatjon of the Asian minority - were modified by the time 



of the trial.) The biomedical trial took place in May 1976 and ^Sl - 
wtH'be discussed in the next section, ^ 

ore turning to the biomedical trial, I should like to recount 
a c'ur^ajjs development which took place within a month or /so after the law 
suits were filed. The American Jewish Congress (AJC) wi t^ whose representa 
tives I had met during the Summer of 197^ in order to **clear the air*' 
•about the Biomedical Program, fi led a'report with the New York State 
Commissioner of Education in which, among other things, I was accused 
of "a pattei'n of denial, evasion and dissembling'*. The AJC report went 
on to say that: 

'Wien finally confronted with evidence, of racial preference in 
admissions procedure. President Marshak ^as .glossed over what occurred/ 
and ^even attempted to justify the discriminatory acts. We have riO 
doubt that if he had acknowledged that discriminatory procedures 
had been used, and ha^d then negotiated in good^aith concerning" 
appropriate corrective action, the lawsuits do.uld have been averfed. 

This was a far cry from aMe*ttCr sent to me by the AJC the 

previous summer, after I had met with its -representatives, from 

which I quote; 

/ ' ^ . ^ / ' 

*'the meeting wa^ most hejpful and constructive, and did much to 
clear the air about the Biomedical Program. We believe that this 'is 
an infportant, innovative program and^musfbe encouraged so thart it 
can become a model for similar prd'grams throughout the country. It 
is for that rea'son'that- we have expressed such grave concerns about • 
the allegations that the admis&iorts procedures were not handled in a 
fair and non-discriminatory manner.'* 

Whatever provoked the change of attitude I .shall never know*al- 

though I suspect 4n view^of the timing - that it was not unrelated 

to the lawsuits brought by the other community organizations; however , 

the point is not to defend myself against a misdirected ^c'Cusation 

(such accusations are an occupational hazard fqr college presidents) 
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grievances, r"ch}efly agalnst-me 

Comm i ss i oner • of . Educa t ion : 

'*to use hTs powers under Sec 
Law to condiict an 1 nvesl igat joh 6 
for the September 1974 entering c 
program..." 

Jhe report further urged:- 



but' rather^o deal with the purppjse of the AJC report to the State 
Commissfoper-of Education. . The' report concluded jts c^Ftatlon of 



by cal 1 ing upon xKe- S^t^te 



ion 313 of the State Education 
the admissions procedure used 
of the City Colfege Biomedical 



^**the Commissioner bf Education to review the proposed \S75 ' 
admissions prpcedu re fc/r the B iotned icaj program to insure •the non- 
discriminatory nature of that procedure! Through such actions, . n 
the Commissioner of Education will be able to res.tof'e cphf iderfcje-/ 
in the community and among prospective applicants that admfesfon 
to the Biomedical Program at Cl.ty College i$ both fair and nonf.;- 
•discriminatory". • . ' 

The Commissioner re$ppnded to this! complaint and accordingly con- 

ducted af /complete review of the 1975 recruitment and s'dlection ' 

prbcess'used by the Admissions Committee for the Biomedical , Pxogram. 

The special review included interviews witt» appropriate City College 

officials,, an analysis of , establ Pshed admissions procedures, and an 

assessment of the procedures that were actualjy JJUPlemeated . By 

early Fall of 1975, the Q,pCDml%sione=r'had concluded' is special 

invest ig9t.loji.vc>0rtt^ discrimination In admissions pira'^tj^ces 

fn'City College's -Biomedical Program'^ and found^'^thtf- institution " 

nor guilty of any acts of discr imlnatioajjn its 1975 selection 

practices**; the Commissi^er further stated thai;: 

" * * ^ ** * 

"the admissions process used was one' of the most objjective 
system's- in medical 'school admi ss ions^» ... « even th¥. Interview 
process.^ wh.Ich could introduce an element of bias,- was structured 
carefully and the interviewers were trained in. advance," • 
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It should be noted that the Commissioner refrained from Investi- 
gating complaints of discrimination In admissions to the 1974 class 
.because these were the subject of suits in the courts? . . 

One other development occurred during th^ Spring of 1975 that 
added to the- irony and Injtistlce I saw in "the biomedical- trial a 
yeaf later* This was Dr, Gellhorn's success^in acquiring some 
additional "guaranteed places** from several jrp/e medical schdbls 
sb that the promised redress could be made for the fai?lty process 
in selecting alternates for the 197^ BIomedic^Kclass.^ji The then . 
C i ty* Col 1 ege Urovost^ Egon Brenner, was given "carte blanche" by- 
me to come up viith'.the top. dozen or so names /rom the poof of ^ 
"Accepts" and i*H51as" whp had'been passed over ^or admission' to - , 
the 197^ class. ^ro|p^ BrlRner chose to use the, newly-developed* 
computerized admis^di^fi .p^^i^ures tha^ badi be'en^mployed to- select 
the l975^iomed1caJ cTask and"^ fhat so *htg1R'# by the "Slate-. ^ 

Commissioner of Education a f8w monlstis slater. * T^n' altera t6 *aD^^*l i- 
cants for the 197^ class were invited into the^9?^5 £^^ -S^^^i^^ ' 
accepted. And, so the College fulfilled its ^econc^Sjor commitment 
made during the Summer of 197^: in additlon-^t<j jftordvlng *^s ad- ^ 

missions pirocedures, the College had made rea^bnable redress for the 

♦ • \ * ' * ♦ 

flaws uncovered during the last stages-of the,1974 admi^fesi^ns- pro- 
^cess. I hoped this would settle the matter but it did not;, the Arlti-^* 

' ^ . ■ ^ ' • :i \ ^ 

Defamation League and the .| taJian-^Amef^'lcan Center fonrl/rban Problenfs were 

I • * w ^ . , 

not placated because their particular student-cl I.entSywere not included in 

'the list of ten invitees (e^g, Mr/ Hupart actvally pl'ace*d 25th ; « 

after re-evaluation .in accordance with the 1975 admission^ guidelines). 

And so on to the biomedical tr la K -a * * t " 

V • J ' .-0. 
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§4 The Biomedical Trial 

The biomedical trial began on May 10, 1976 in the Federal 

* .V 

Court,' Southern District 6f New York, before Justice Marvin 
Frankel, after thetwo plaintiffs - the Ant I --Defamation League and 
the I tal ian-American/^enter for Urban Problems - consolidated their 
s.uits, :The trial lasted five days and ^generated clos^ to 1000 pages 
of te,§timony. Judi^vFrankel ' s decision was rendered, on August 17, 
1976 and the firs^ section on "Findings of Act*' concluded, in sum^ 
that^ 

"plaintiffs had j>roven that: 

(1) J9 Asians and Caucasians were intentionally eliminated on the 

basis of race during\'the selection of the orignal 79 invitees;' 

(2) discrimination solely on the basis o| race was practiced in 
the selection of the J4 ^alternates; and , / * J 

(3) a 50%* quota for Blacks, and Hispanics was- a desired goal of the. 
Subcommittee^ in making ^jts selections.",' - ^ " 

The second section on "Coriclusions of ^aw" ended with the statemeW^ 

"in vifw of the comp-lexit ies flowing from the, b i furcation of this 
action, the court; will wait guidance f^om the parties as to (a) what 
order, if any, should now be entered to reflect, the court's conclusion 
that'the defmdants committed fntentional racial discrimination, in 
viojatlqri of " the Constitution in connection with*J^he 1974 admissions 
process to the B.idmefdical Procfram* and (b)»how to proceed from here 
to the second stage of trial.**. 

The reference to **bifuraction of the trial" reflected Judge Frankel*s 
decisibrT that the trial .would' take place in^two i^arts: the first part 
•to establish whether qu9tas had been used and reverse discrimFna^ion 
practiced tn selecting the 197^ ijlomedicdl class^nd the secon<J part 
to decide on damages if the decision In the first part were positive. , 
Before commenting on Judge Frankel *s key findings, T should 
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^ remind the reader that an Intense national debate over the^ meaning 

of "affirmative action** was taking place throughout the country • 

, during this period and was«beir>g foughj In a number of courts. Jlist 

one^month* before the ^rankeT decis ion, for example, the U.S. District 

Court ruled that the policy of Georgetown University to set aside (>0% 

Its f irst-yeat law school scholarships for minority applicants was 

a 'violation of the Civil RlghtSs Act. ^ U.S. district judge in Virginia 

had ruled In favor of a plaintiff Who claimed that an affirmative 

action program, under which Virginia Commonwealth University attempted 

to recruit women was discriminatory. The famous case of Marco DeFunis 

Jr., who sued/ the University of Washington over jts denial to. admi t him 

to jts law school, had failed to provide Che 'nation with a precedent 
♦ - ' ' c 

^ when the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review a lower court ruling 
that upheld'the university's rigKt to deny admission to Mr'. DeFunis. 

^ The case of Allan Bakke, the applicant to^the University of CaHfornIa 
at Davis.' medical schbol had not- 'yet been decidecHby^ the Supreme Court. 

Hindsight can be a depressing exf)er>e^ce and I must confess, that 
when I reconstruct the preparation for the biomedical trial and the^ 

conduct of the trial itsekf , I am dismayed b.y the ineptness of our 

* 

' defense and dl.sappointed by the Cojjrt's app.earing to succumb to 

W • • 

'the legal maneuvers of plaintiff's counsel. I make the last state- ■ 

nten)j In the 1 Ighf of ^Judge FranlceTs moving article published in The 

lew York Times Magazine only )8 months after the bi'omedlcal trlaF. 

In that article, Judge Frankel wrote: ' ' /* ' 

'Ve all know that a lawyer'^ relaljve talents either make a 
critical difference or are so likely to make it that we would not 
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risk the sacrifice- of the possible advantage promised by superiar. 
couns^ . That lea>^es the sacrifjce to be made by^ those who have 
no choice, the less-wel l-hee.1ed% In other words, though the point - 
can't be quantified, money buys better odds in the contest for> 
justice. And that, on ancient principle, is not wholly agreeable/' N 

To fulf/11 the promise o'f equal just ice under? law for all, which ^s 

the biVthright of all Americans, Judge Frankel suggested the creation 

of a • • ■ c ' 

. I * ' 

.National Legal Service that will make the assistance of lawyers 
freely and equally available to a^l , without regard to ablUty to pay, 
as a public service../* 

^ 4omehow, these precepts were not in evidence during the Biomedical 

T^ial a year and one-half earljerl 

It is now my obligation to explairrthe reasons for dismay 

and disappointment and '^t^en go Into a more systematic critique of 

Judge Frankel 's dfecision. City College, legally,, is a creature cif 

tfte BHE (now the Board of Trustee's) and its legal affairs are 

handled by the office \of the Vice Chancellor f6r Legal Affairs lo- 

^^^^ ^ ^ • • . ' 

cated at CUNY Central, except when there Is a court trial.. When a 

trial Is in the offing, CUNY^ as a qyasl-agency of New York City, 
falls under the jurlsd ict ion ,of 'the Office of Corporation Counsel 
of the City of New York, an office so deplorably understaffed and ^ : 
underbudgeted that It has been more than once the sympat^iettc sub- 
ject of various news stories. When tlW biomedical suit was instituted, 
a- young at'torney in the Corporation CC*hsel*s Office was assigned to " 

the Case who seemed to me no >natch for thewel 1-pald veteran trial 

/ 

lawyer, Victor Herwlt:^", who had been retained, as the chief counsel for 
the plajntlff. (MrT HerwItz wa's one of the two attorneys who, with 
the Director of the Ant l-Def amat Iqp League^ met<rwth Dr. Gel 1 horn 
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and me back In the Fall of 197^.) The .disparity between the / 
experienceripf ^defense counsel *and plaintiff's counsel $eemeu 
obvious ^t the trial. This view is'-supported^iy the fact that 
Judge Frarikel rather consistently- sustained the pbjectlons of - 
plaintiff *s. Counsel and overruled those of defense Cbun^K 



Some ^details Vlll give further substance to my impressions* * 
Shortly before the trial began, the attorrtpV ass'igned to City 

* 

College by Corporation Counsel's Office, phoned me for an apjJ)olnt- 
ment in order to prepat;e for tJje trial. The preparation consisted 
of my responding to a serjes of specific questions posed by the 
attorney. I discovered at the trial, however, that defense 
counsel seemed not have have been ful ly^acqu^inted .with the • 
basic documents, correspondence and jnaterlals bearing on the 
case*. One example cited at some length pinpoints the var'^ous 
problems that faced the defendants. The Funken$tein report of 
1971 - which I discus^eH i n the previous section • provided ' 
evidepce for the concept of preferential Interest in "biosocial" 
medicine on the paf%. of minority students and women in existing 



medical schools. Tt was,- in many ways, the key to, the design of 
the City College Biomedical Program ^nd ^ts admissions policy. I 
had frequently mentioned the Funkenstej^n report In writing about 
the Bibmedical Program and. In particula/, Had singled. 'o^t this 
report in my August I9, 197^ letter to Mr. Eps^tein, National 
Director, of the Ant I •Defamation teague (see jny quotation from this 
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letter in §3). " 1 1 is/ inconceivable to me that Mr. Herwitz had 
not seen my letter to Mr. E[Jstein-and this view seems fo be 
confirmed by plaintiff's counsel *s sitarp. reaction to my reference 
to this report at* the trial (see below)* Defense coynsel only 
belatedly appreciated the sigzl^f icance .of the FUnkenstein report for 
the outcome of the triaK I am convinced thsrt ^^udge Frankel's 
decision would have been quite different if he had permitted 
him^self the opportunity to study the Funkenstein report>- ' 

These opinions arq supported by the exchange on the witness 
stand Jn the matter of ^the Funkenstein report.; I -shall give 
verbajuum excerpts frcxn the trial testimony and insert my commentary 
between^* brackets as I go along. The trial^ lasted five days, Monday- thVu 
Friday, May 10-14, 1976.. I was called to testify on the sedogd day * 
and, on direct examina^tion, Mr. Herwitz start^ 0ff .my, asking me a 
fairly general question (Ij stands for question, A stands for answer): 

^. * 

Q "In your own words, tell the Judge, Judge Trankel , whatever you. 
think, is pertifTent; you^have been here yesterday and today, you 
are familiar with this lawsuit, as to the origin of t[)e Center, 
its' objectives and whatev§r you know about the admission practices, 
for the class entering in 1974*" 



After some introductory ^remarks, I went .on: 



'1 



A "One of the responsibilities I had was to- try to make Operv^; 
Admissiorxs as successful as* possible. - However, I thought that 
in order to continue the distinguishecj. tradition of City College, 
which had djone so much for the city and this nation in terqis of 
turning out graduates 4 ♦ that this^ great tns.titution had. to receive 
reinvigoratipn from c^Vtain types of prografhs in add it ion , to dis- 
charging its responsibility for Open Admj^sions* And I came upon 
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some thoughts which have been pubt+^hed, my ftirst Biennial report. 
V don't know what to do about exhibits, but 1 talked about the 
problems and prospects of an urban university--" 

Q ''Doctor, if you have papers there that you want ta offer in\ 
-evidence we. can mark them all now. and then you* can continue.,. 

Q What else, Dr, Marshak? 

A Well, the Urban Educational. ftod^J (handing),.. 

A in^^that report I tried to explain the educational strategies that 
I thought one should try to develop at the City College^ to co>ivert i 
into one of the leading urban universitiesMn the country^ which woul 
not only reconcile equal educational oppartuni ty and academic excej- 
lence but actually enable them to re inforcfe^eacfj other. ' As -part^of 
this educational stfategy it seemed to me desirable to introduce a 
series of programs the Collegerto the extent that* i could persuade 
the Faculty to da so "v^that would^not only serve i mpoPtai^so^^f^ta 1 
needs but- also have a missjon commensurate wi^tti the multi-efKnic 
student body that •^ve have:.. * x • 

Well,«the first program t'hat was introduced under 'th is rubric 
was this> Biomedical Trograni... 

The origiTjal benefactor,, who ySti U prefers to remain anonymous, 
decided to give this^gift to the^college for the first three, years 
of operating expenses of the program, and put Into his agreement 
the following statement, that the objectives or thi? programwill 
be to. provide students Withf "a faster entry and movement through 
med ical ^school and to encourage and 'motivate minority students to 
enter medical careers, so as tp provide urban inner, city ar^as with 
more devoted physicians and other health professionals... 

Now what is the meaning of these conditions? I. thi,nk th?s is 
the -cause of some of the prqblems apd mi sapp/ehens Ions and mis- 
understanding. ^ ^ V \ ' ^ . .. ^ 

The model that' we were trying^to develop at>^the Ci£y College 
,had several facets. First, it was/an accelerated program.., 

I. added one very important component -- I clairp origin|^l Ity for 
that part — the first part was not my basic concept — what I added 
was the emphasis on primary health care, and I did that for several 
reasons: * . . 

First, I learned through Various reports that fwMlnary health 
care was being negfected In this country. I thought therefore that 
we woujkd choose a partitujar emphasis, which the bulk of the medical 
schools w^re not choosing, and that would give our program a pertain 
unlquertess.v Secondly, and very importantly to me, was th>t t^y 
choosing the primary health care emphasis, the logical^ consequence 
would be to open up the criteria for admission, wi th primary emphasis 
on the" academic end, to a multiple set'pf criteria which involved 
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such things as maturity, interest in people, social c^Liitment, ' 
and so on.^ This seemed to me to be desirable for the reason \^ 
mentioned earl-ier, that I was president of , a multi-ethnic instl- 
"tution .and I should try, whereever possible, to initiate programs 
that would. be^ hospitable to both women and minor.ity. students^ The 
basjs for that judgment in this'case was an article j)y Professor 
Furikenstein'of Uhe Harvard Medical School which ''studied the . - - 
interests of wpmen and minority students compared to majority 
males. . * ^ . - 

Q May I interrupt you. Do you have a copy of.that^ . 

'a^ J don't have its^here but"" it c^n be provided. . ^ 

. MR. HERWITZ:^ Does , Defense 'Couhsel ha^e a copy? > And ifnhey ' ' 
do not have a copy of it, I have never, seen it. \ have not heard 
it mentioned. I do not'^i'nk Dr. Marshak should be permitted tb 
testify about a report that I have never^ seen or hea^d.of"^ 
^ THE WITNESS:- Well, I am tes.tifying to the, mf luenc/it had 
on me, Mm sorry I don't mean tb quarrel with you. ifam ready 
to provide that copy for you. ' ^\ * \ 

MR. HERWf>TZ: . WelT, what is in a report, which apparehtly is 
a substantial bas'r'g foV tfie def-ense in this'case — one that I 
have never seen, and I do not know how it was made. I .object to 

l>t . ' • y • 

.THE COURT: \ Defense 'tounsel , do you-h^ve it? • * 

DEFENSE COUNSEL: ' I don't have it here, and I am not certain 
as I understand it. Dr. funkenstein has written severaf reports, 
and„J don't know exactly which 'one Dr. Marshak'-i^ referring to.. I. 
think it-can be obtained and I th^ok it can be admitted.' - ' 
, THE jitlJNESS:;^ k is-in my files. 
. , * THE. COURr: 1s thar pgreea^le wi th you,, Mr. Merwitz? ^ 
MR. HERWrrZ: No,' sir^ 
THE COURT: lt.Js not^ , / 

, • MR. HERWITZ: .No, sir.^ ' . * • * ^ • . 

THE COURT: That is,f'if th4^ bripg it here. 'The only problem 
Is we might have to bring you- back, Dr. Marsha^k. 

W No, I think I will susta in the -objection. J won't hear testimony 
about it. • / 

^ ' Bring it in and then if-^you want' to bring [Jr. Marshak back, you 
can talk about it then' 

[I interject my first comment: it is interesting, that plaintitf's 

*--<S)unsel had no prpbleiji with my entering into the record my bulky* 

Biennial Report and the brochure on the Urban Educational Mddel but 

immediately resisted ^the introduction into the record of the Funken- 
\ ^ « • " ' ^ 

stein report, (no larger than the brochure)*. Especial ly notewdrthy 
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wa% M^. Herwitz's change of tone ^nd his sudden aggressiveness (after 
ill, the trial was scheduled for three jnore days and there would have 
been plenty of time to examine the Funkenstein report). Defense 
counsel also did not^help matters by sl^owing initial confusion 
about the number of Tunkenstein report^ (there was only one!). 
Finally, the Court at fJrst seemed incFined to allow the Funkenstein 
report into , the record but then inexp.1 ica^ly/, to'-me, pulled back.] 
The testimony now took .a ^ueer turn: 

DEFENSE' COUNSEH: I think Dr. Ilarshak can- testify without 
reference lo that report. ^ ' 

' THE COURT:' Yes, that is what I was suggesting. 

•A Well, let me sa/ that tKere is i,nformat i^on available in the 
literatijre wbic|i indicate^that women and minority students tend * 
to mov^e into areas of cqpimuaN" ty ^medicine, family medicine, . <, 

psychiat?ry and areas of that sort more than the "majority ; 
males. , " 's ^ ^ . , - 

MR. HERWiTZ: I move to strike out -that statement. 
THE COtjRT:- -Ye^, I wlH^ strike it out. - ' 
Dr. Marshak, we do have some rules, and yo,u just canftot' 
tell us what is in literature it has-to come ?n' according to 
some evidentiary re.qui rements thatw^^have. ^So I will disregard • 
^ that. . ' ' * . ^ • ' . ' • * ^ 

[Defense coupsel was trying to be .'helpful but could not cope with 

^ Mr. Herwitz's technical prowess^ TKe Court sojpported Mr. Herwitz 

and suddenly rebuked me after seemj-ng to scipport'^the "Dew 1 

of qUest;iohing by defense counsel. After that rfebuke, I felt 

that the r6st of my testimony th^t day would be disregarded. 

4 - ' a 

. This 4owncast feeling was confirmed foj me by the final exchange 

with ^defense counsel on that day,] ' 

t , • • • * 

Q "iJr. Marshak, you seated that one df the factors that you con- 
sidered' in deciding that the ,^se lection of the original 79 a/imjtees 
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or invitees to the Prog'ram were not racially selected but that the 
statistical — the acceptance rate for minorities did not surprise 
you because it was consistent, wi th what you would expect it to be. 
Could you explain — 
'MR, HERWITZ: Objection, leading. ^ • > 

THE COURT: Well, you are leading somewhat more than we do 
with college presidents usually, 

'DEFENSE COUNSEL: I have no further questions, 

[Defense counsjal was heroicly trying to get into the record 

the reasons why> I had not been perturbed by the ethnic and sex 

distribution of the original 79 inyitees to the Biomedical Program 

* ^ • 

but between the objection of Mr. Herwitz and the *'humor'*> 

of the Court, defense counsel gave up on this point.] 



On thinking over the frustrations encountered during my testimony 

on the second day of the trial, I decided to express my concerns to 

defense counsel and to ^the CUNX V ice 'Chancel lor for Legal Aff a i rs "(wi th i 

whom I had a cordial relationship but who was only playing a 

consultative role at this trial). As a resuk- of our 'mee*ting, I was ^ 

^lled back as a witness during the last day'of the^trial in order to| 

try to get the Funkenstein report into the record for tHe Court -s' 

consideration, or at least to communicate some sense Vf its essential find 

•that had contributed so much to defining that, character of the City Col- 

lege, Biome.dicaU Program*: Defense counsef now led the questioning: 

"Can yoti tell us what your motivation was in setting up^the 
program? ' » • 

A My motivation in setting up the program was to satisfy what I ' ' , ' " 
considered to be an important societal need — ' ^ 

. • , MR., HERWITZ: I .object. * ' % 

THE COURT: I really am a little disturbed. I donjt stick in 
the bark of procedure, but at the end of the week, to recall a 
witness back to box 1, I don't think that is Mr, Herwitz's objection, 
but it Is my objection, is a very dubious way* to proceed. 

! have* heard a lot "about motivation and minorities, *and so on. 
I don*^ think you ought Jp do' th-is. 
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. DEFENSE COUNSEL: Perhaps*J can enlist your aid, your Honor, in 
giving me some direction, * ^ 

Dr, Marshak^*s state 6f mfnd«wfth respect to setting up thi.s 
program was in large part because he had. ..the Funkenstein report. 
At that time, when Dr. Hars^hqk was testifying about' that' report, I 
believe Mr. Herwitz said, "Ird like to see a copy of that report." 

On a subsequent date I offered to produce a copy of that report 
into evidence and Mr. Herwitz objected and I think you upheld that 
objection. ' , • r • ^ 

I would 1 ike' to make an off^^ qf prpof with respect to the Funkenstein 
' repbfit,^ because, I think it is critical to understanding what Dr. MarsKak's 
state Q^'ifid^ w^ls . >^lujr^--^-. . . ^• 

m COURT4. '/take, an^offc^ proof. 



DEFENSE COyJlJ^EL: yTwould like to offer intp evidence a report 
^ entitled ^^Adv'i sajig^^ltTnor ity Grpup Students" — * ' 

THE COURT: What is.lt goingno sl^ow? , 
' DEFENSE COUNSEL: ^ It is going to^ show that the' 1 ikel i hood of 

iT^Tnorities anrf wbmSn to* ehter the^'f feld of*. F5(^i'mary cdre medicine 'is«* * 
a reasonable likelihood. 

Consequently, when one^ finds statistics trtat show that ia.fact 
minorities and women^id appear to -receive preferences, that was 
not becaus'e of racial motivation and it was not because it was racially 
biased, it was because this cjeh^^^c expected\based on certain character- 
istics of these groups. of students who-applied to medical school and , 
what their interests are. * / 

-MR. HERWITZ: May I btf heard? 
THE COURT: No, I ^m not going. to^adrpit it, but I don*t want 
to hear about that. That is a subject for e^Cpert testimony. 
' ^ DEFENSE COUSEL: No," your Honor, but it is relevant to what 
Dr. Marshak thought— ' ^ - 

THE COURT: I don't care what he thought. You have Just made 

ryour offer of proof, and your offer of proof was quite separate from 
what he thought. It was supposed to show possibilities for the 
racial balance of-^^this cl5ss. 

If your*offer of proof is something else or if i misunderstood 
it, tell me. I * 

DEFEfl^E COUNSEL: Perhaps I can try again to clarify it. The 
suggestion has been that Dr. Marshak, upon looking at the evidence, 
the number, the statistics, that these statistics shocild have raised 
in h'is mind such doubt that tjne procedures th^t had occurred prevFously 
were rdciaVly infected and racially biased that he pught to have done 
something on .the basis^f the numbers that he found. 

- My argument ts||Fhat these numbers should not have raised any 
doubts In his mind tha.t anything Improper had occurrejcj; in fact, thg 
numbers should have been consistent with what he expected to find, and 
• his expectations were baised Aipon.|jhe Funkenstein report. 
MR. HERW-ITZ; May I. be heard5 * ' , 

THESCOURT: .Yes. TKat ^soun,^ plausible. 

MR., HERWITZ: Your Honor,, the exjstence of this Funkenstein^report 
has been apparently known to' the defendants from the star-t of this 
litigation, because lt*s b<5en quoted to us heretofore. They now 
claim it is a very material part of their case. 'But when it came to 
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draw-img up a pretrial order and listing all \he aut;;hori ties 'that 
thelr^expert was going'to rely on and all the- exhibits that^they 
were gorng to offer, significantly this was not one of them, 

THE COURT: Why wasn^t it one of them; If it played such a big 
part of his thinking on such a centra] Issue in this case?...' 

DEFENSE COUNSEL: I am not offering it in cohnipct ion* with 
expertise^ There has been substantial doubt raised about whether 
Dr. Marshal^ has^ acted properly, In view of certain facts that came 
to hjs knowledge. Shouldn't thj.s have raised an inference?^ Shouldn't 
this have caused him to .move? 

THE COURTI: Would you address my question? ' ^ 

Doubt was> raised ahout'this a couple of years ago. He was sued. 
And the question that has been put to you is, why didn't you notice 
this exhibit in the pretrial, order when 70U listed a lot of other 
thir\gs? And I 'would like you to answeY that; because under our rules ' 
K frequently do not allow exhibits, especially fat ones, that have 
not 'been noticed. Why didn't you notice i^t? 

DEFENSE C;ftlAtl§'E: I realjy , „ 0 . ' 

• THE W.ITNESS: Just one paragraph. ' ^ ^ - 

THE COURT: It is excluded. v 

VICE CHANCELLOR FOR bEGAL AFFAIRS: \ am counseP.tp the Bbard of ' 
Higher Education.- . • . * • 

Def^dent ftbbert llarshak is' here in hisVpersonal capacity. He 
i,s being Isued as''an indlviduat as well as a te^esentative of the * 
Board of Higher Educatipn. This is an '"iporagiit piece of evidence. 
Insofar as It was not done pursuant to the ru^s^, pretrial rules that 
you n«y have, pursuant to which something may or may not be excluded, 
we apologize- ^ ^ 

But the -defendant feels, and I bejieve rightly so in this instance, 
that he is deprived of his opportunity to defend hiniaeJf. ^ There ar^ 
many things I would like to say. 

, There have been allegations here that they have covered up% his 
integrity has been brought into question here. He has ^every right 
and Indeed, he has the responsibility to bring before this Court those 
pieces of evidence that are — were Important in his mind and that in 
fact influenced his behavior with, respect to the facts in Issue in 
thi s .case. * . • ^ 

|v would ask you to reconsider and to permit him ^the breadth of 
testimony that you have permitted^'to the plaintiff In this case; I 
think for good reason. . I think we^want all- the fatts here' and the 
mere fact .that there Was a procedural f law in this voluminous case at 
the beginning, shoul d ^not -be permitted to interfere with' very sub- 
stantial due process right of defendant, who may Incur peijgonal 
liability in this matter. * I ' 

MR. HERWITZ: May I be heard? ' ^ ^ 

THE COURT: Yes. * 
MR. HERWITZ: At the urgent request of d^ense counsel' in the 
course of the. pf-etr ial proceedings, I reluctantly agreed not to * 
bother either Chancellor KIbbee or Dr. Marsha, and I did not jBxamine 
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them In pretrial, at their request. . 

To c6me on the last day of the trial artd to. put in something 
which they think is so important as a question of due process* I 
respectfully submft is a denial to the plaintiffs of due*|xrocess . 
As I s^ld, I don't know what Is In this report.' *But we certainly 
haven't had a chance to test whatever it is supposed to prove. I 
don't know who Dr, Funkensteln' Is, We have had no opportunity and 
would not' have had any opportunity to perhaps go up and Intervieiy 
him, find out the basis of whatever he 1 s -supposed *to have sa.id. ' 

I respectfully submit that under the'^clrcumst&nces, not just 
for technical reasons, your Honor, or compliance with the rules, 
that' to permit this abcument in evidence is unf^:i r to the plaintiffs. 

DEFENSE COUNSIEL: I would like to contradict some statement t'hat 
was made by Mr. Herwitz. * ^ ' * 

Mr. Herwitz did not fail to depose anyone at niy urgent request. 
I would think that my urgent requ^t to Mr. Herwitz would be almost 
•frrelevant. We did ask him to dep&Se others first with personal 
knowledge, and after depo$ing those people with personal knowledge, 
tJiSn J requested^ that he make decision at that t ime/<fRethe< he 
wished to depose President Marshak and Chancel Tor Ki'Ubee. Tfiat i^s " » 
'^what he agreed toT And that* was what my request was. I ^ - 

lo addition, wjth respect to the Funkenstein report, as ne saVs,, 
that has been mentioned In this case and in our conversations aTnength 
in detail and very fretjuently. So for him to suggest at this point 
tthat this comes as a shock to him', he never, knew about i*t and didn'< 
have an opportunity to mvestigate about it, his statements ^bel ie that. 

THE COURT: The subject i's fascinating, we could go on with it 
forever..*.'* 

[The excerpts from my testimony during the last day of the trial 
^buttress my earlier ftfel irtgs about the defendents' case. The qijestion 
remains in my mind - when should the Bench instruct counsel in an 
effort to compensate for an unequa^ legal match caused' by t]ie 
prevailing conditions in *the American legal system, a. problem 
exposed so eloquently In Judge FraKfeeV's own article in The New 
York times Magazine.]- „ ^ 

Let us recall that there were 1000 pages of testimony .-and t|iat 
the ''Funkenstein" exchange was only a miniscule part of this testfmony. 
However, it typified Mr. Herwitz's ability to convince the Court 

- - # , 

to fcake rul ings that undermined the 'defendants case. I cite several 
other examples. To start with, the suit wa§»a class action and 
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Judge Frankel permitted a change in wording of the suit from: 

i'^Caucasian applicants to the Biomedical Program (for the class 
entering in September, 197^) who.,. were denied admission to such 
Program solely b.ecause they were Caucasian, but for which jfact they 
would have been admitted, r,** 12, "a" persons deniejd admission on 
account of .race**. * ' r^-^ 

This decision to broaden'the complaint was helpful to the plaintiffs 

because the later effort of defense counsel to disprove BaumePs 

critical allegation that only Caucasian males were eliminated in the 

selection of the first 79 invitees might have led Judge Frankel to 

a contrary conclusion. Changing the definition of class was com- 

pounded by^ Judge FrankePs further decision that Asians should be 

counted together with Caucasians, contrary to all the existing records 

at the College, Federal affirmative action guidelines, and the con-. ' 

sistency in the attitudes and behavior of the College. The Faculty 

* Senate minutes, (referred to in the trial) confirm. that minorj^ies were 

defined by. the College and in my statements, in accordance with HEW 

guidelines, namely Blacks, Asians, Htspanic and American Indians. A 

letter from the General Counsel of the An ti -Defamation League_j_ the 

chief plaintiff, accepted this definition in one of the tri.al exhibits 

put Judge Frankel, in a footnote to his Decision, tried to bolster 

thfs^contrary opinion by stating that City College did not have 

an Asian community relations' person, when in fact it did have sucb 

a person. If the Asian students had' been counted^to^ether with 

the Black and' Hispanic students, the number of ''minority" students 

would have exceeded 'the 'number of "majority" students in'the 1,97^ 

Biort^edlcal class a?id there would no; have Seen the spuri^ous numerology 

of a 50/50 split with its mischievous intimation of "quotas". 



A third decision of Judge Fratrkel ;) roved ' harmful to our side^,^ 

namely the bifurcation of the trial and his ruljngs subsequent . to that 

* / 

decision^ Judge Frankel jr^led that the. testimony had to^'be conf inecfc:^;?^ 

to the proximate time of the selection of the 197^' biomedical class 

and could not refer to events that transpired a year later. This 

decision prevented our counsej'from placing into the record the fact 

that the State Commission of Eduqation ftad fully investigated the^l975 

admissions procedures, found ^hem to be completely satisfactory (indeed, 

**one of^the most objective systems in ipedlcal school admissions**)' 
r X * ' • . . . 1 _ 

Most signjrHcantly, the redress carried out during 1975 for teli ag- 

grieved students of the previous y^ar/ on the basis of these approved . 

admissions procedures, did not include Messrs Hupart, Scognamiglio 

and Trotta. These are three further decisions^made by Judge Frankel 

that were unfavorable to our* side but" I believe they communicate a 

,. > * \ ^ 

sense of the handicaps under*wh.ich the defendants labored at the 
biomedical trial. • -* : '* - ' 

With these rulings In our dlsfaN^or and the Court's decision to 

^ \ . 

withhold from- the record a document (the Funkenstein report) basic 

•(* 

^to the genesis of the Biomedical Program, it is* understaindable that 

Judge Franke^l failed to discern th^ guiding principles of the program. 

In my opinion, this accoujpts for the flaws In his "Findings of 

Fact*'. With the background material given in §3 j(and I used quotes 

*♦ 

liberally In order to validate the source), 1 will demonstrate 
some of these flaws in 'Judge Frankel "'^'s argumentation. His Finding 1 
was: "19 Asians and Caucaslaps were intentionally eliminated on 
the basis of race during the selection of the original 79 invitees". 



Tgr reach this finding, Judge Frankel seemed to rely on Professor BaumePs - 
**Worksheet'(>vhich had se^rved as a* basic document , for the Subcommittee's 
; deliberations on the night 6f March 28 inasmuch as neither Professor 
Brown ^ Dr. Henderson nor Ms. Sanchez had worj^sheets)^: The only other 
woriisheets those of Mr. William DiBrieh3;a (the Associate Registrar) 
.and of Dr. Gellhorn - were not turned over to the^bcommittee (accord- - 
ing to testimony^at the trial). The Judge,* al though correctly focusing. on the 
worksheet actually used by the Sjubcommittee, drew, in my view, 

a .conclusion thatdid not fit the totality of evi3^ce. Baumel 's worksheet 

* ». ° ' 

showed that, 96 students were on the list of '^Accepts'* (6r***Yesses'0 
and that 21 were eJ iminatred []k Caucasians, 5 Asians and''2 Hispanics 
(or Latins*')] whereas both DiBrienza's worksheet and Dr. Gellhorn's 

. ^ / : > • • : 

worksheet contained only 9^ "Yesses'S with the 2 Latins listed*as 

■ "V ■ 

"Holds", Noting this discrepancy. Judge Frankel argued (in footnote 
23 of his .Decision) : ^ 

^'the notations for these two'on Baumel 's* worksheet appeared 

as follows: ' * ' ' 

« 

Ho+dS Yes ' 

Ho+d Yes , 

The "Yesses" would seem to have* been added at a later tim6. In light 
of that. Professor BaumePs- concession dt his depos i t ion( that '9V 
was probably the correct figure, and th^ agreement betwe^- the Gellhorn 
and DiBrienza worksheets, the court finds that the two Latins were 
never full committee * Yesses' 

^ / «' - , ^ 

In my view, there were def icienciesin the court's reasoning 

that invalidate this key finding Jn its Decision: (i) Since all 

testimony at the trial indicated that neither DiBrienza's^worksheet nor 

Dr. Cell horn"* s worksheet was ever turned over to the Subcommittee and 

■» 
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and that the Subcommittee's decKslons were never placed before 
theu full Admissions Committee for Its review, Baiimel^'s worksheet 
njust have been the basic document for the reduction In the list 
of '*Yesses*^ (ii) Baumel ' s '''con(Lss ion at his deposi tlon^ thai 
Sk was probably the-correct figure" cannot. It sterns to ^ne, be « 
given as much weight as the statement Irt my June 6^ 19/4 letter 
to Chancellor KIbbee* •Judge Frankel noted, jn a footnote to hl.s 
Decision, that the Jiune\6^ letter, to the Chancellor had been ' 
drafted exclusively by Bamm^]; In actual fact, both Baumel and 
Brown drafted the letti^,^ basing it on our June.3, I974\"wrapup*' 
mee,tlng. • In any case,*thLS June 6 letter makes two important 
statements: "the original 2^7 ^applicants were narrowed down to ' 
Sk (or 96)* "Yesses" and "The ethnic distribution of the eliminated 
*Yesses* was as follows: "14 Caucasians, 2 Lat'kns**, 5 Asians".^ 
^t would be more plausible to accept *BaumeW s recollection of 
the ev^ning^s events, as rercorded in the June 6 letter (Professor 
BaumePacknowledged at the trial that he had a poor memory) 
than to give weight to the "concession at his deposition that 
94 was- probably the correct figure"^ taken^ yeah later. The June 6" 

g * 



*ln my June 6 letter*, the was a footnote with the following 
explanation: ^The Associate Registrar of the College records Sk 
and 2?; the Adml ssipns Comml ttee Chairman of the B i'omed I c^l Program 
records 96". 

* » * 

*-ln my June 6^ letter, the was a footnote with ,the explartation 
"these were the 2? on the Associate Registrar's records". < ^ 



. letter alsro casts doubt on'' Judge Frankel's conjecture that "the 
'Asses' (for the 2 Latins on ^^umel Is, worksheet) would seem to 
^ve been- added at a-latftf-ti'me". (iii) The part of Judge Frankel's 
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J "decision, rTTTSa^rdMt .to understand was his failure to record 
j^^'^'iri his* "Findings of.Fact'^^ that the Subcommittee had transferred 4 
-W^" 4^""""^""^^ the "Hold, category to the f ina| listof 79 invitees, - 

^of whom 2 Were Caucas^ian males . Why should the ^Subcommj ttee take 

V *^ 
the trouble, in the midd^le of .the night, to add 2 Caucasian males 4 

from the* "Hold" category .(and thereby requife the elimination of 2 ' ' ' ' 

^ >* o o 

^ more Caucasian^males from -the "Yes'sesf^' category) unless one accepts 

•BaumeTs testimony that "candJd&tes were rejected primarily for • ^ 

lack of commitment to urban medicine" (this quotation is taken ^ ^^ ' *^ 

from page 15 of Judge Frankel's Decision).^ Judge Frankel ,(ioes ^ / ' 

' ' state in his "Findings of Fact'' (page 15 of his Decision) that:'/- 

> *^ ^ 

m '"^^^ subcommittee retired to an apartment with the file folders ' ' 

- ^ of the candidates who had bgen placed-ln the Yes 'and two Hold cate- ^ ^ ^ 

gories,* Most, but not a]l,*of the folders were read again; several 
of the, Holds were specif idal 1>^ signified out by Professor Brown for \ , 
thfe* Subcommittee's attention iJased on his recollection that either ' 0 ' 
he or some other committee member had queried their placement in * 
Hold rather than Yes".V ' ' ° ^ 

• ^ — : * ^ • _ ' V ^ 

^But the Finding'^s fails to note that k students f rom^the'^'Hold" ^"^^ • 

^ * Mist were on the final list of invitees and- that 2'flt>f them wefe 
^ - . Caucali;^ males. Why this cm iss Jot?. Judge Frankel'did presfent ' ^ ^ \ 

hi S;, rationale for deleting "the "two "Latins/* from the list cff . < 
'Yesses' Jbased on Baumel'S worksheet (after eliminating Asians*' ' ^ ^ 
from the minority category on the mistaken supposition that 'i£he * 
College had special representatives to the Black and Hi^p^nlc ' . . 
but not Asian communities")., From this he concluded that no • * 
^ minorities were eliminated from the original Ist of /Yesses'.* ' - 4t 
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I can only^wonder why Judge Frankel did npt take ±dXSi account; t;h$ 
Unusual 'support for Caucasian maJes on the part .of the Subcommittee- 
scrutinized* the^'HoWVappl I cat ions. ^ 



when^ 1 t 
/I < 
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reiterate my contention that Judge Fr^nkeT^s Findirlgyl) 

was not* justified by tlie -evidence. a^My view, think, would have 

been upheld on Appeal, especially i.f the Funker\ste in 'report were 
• *^ ' • 

admitted into evidence,* In my judgment. Judge Frankel \s posit ion 

<^ 

concerning the .category- in which Asians were counted, as well as 
his decision not to allow consideration of the'Sftte Commi s'sj^nen 
pf Education's 1975 investi^tion of the biomedical admi^ssions 
procedure, would ^Iso have bee<f reversed on Appeal. * 

, Finding 2: **d i scxirrtinat ion solely on the basis of race was 
practiced in thet select ion, of tW? l4 alternates" is hardly* 

• surprising.,- although one might quest ijon ^i ts precise wording. . ^ 
After, all, I was the f^rst ajtmini^'trati ve dffi'cial not jnvolved^ 
in the admissions process to Team - -the June 3, 197^ meet ing with 
Baumel and Brown - that the alternate M i st for ,the 1^7^ Biomedical , 
class had been selected from fo^r "rank-ordered^" ethnic lls^s. My ' ^ 
knowledge of the situation was* reflected in my June 6 letter to the 
Chancellor and^ used in his, Juneilo Report. - I was frank' and open abbut 

' this- '*contamination"*'of the Admlsslpn's process with the press an'd'with 

^ : . ^ ' , ' ' ' ^ , * H - ' \ ,^ 

^representatives of various community organl^^atlons with whom I met 
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ring the Summer of 197^,f sl>x months before the biomedical suit wa's^ 
' ^ started. It was^this failure iiv tlie Admissions process that led the 
I . College to proceed with the restitution process in the late Sprf/ig of 
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,1975 5fter a sufficient number of medical school guarantees had'* 
been obtained. Since there was no a< priori way to predict the 
percentages of declinations In^the ethnic categories, th^Subcommitlee '"fe 
'action did . not, 'strictly speaking, involve ''*revers€ discrimination*'. 

% \ . ^ : • ^ . ^ ' ' 

But tJjer^ is no question "that the Subcommittee ^se.d Ethnic considerl- 
tions -in the Selection Of .atternates" to* the 197^ Biomedical class'. 
Some attorneys hfa^e since fold m^ that the Subcommittee's action rn . 

• ^ ■ > . ; 

) 97^ 'could, now be.judged legal under th§ Supreme Court decision 6'n the 
Bakke case, which, prohibits the use of '^quotas*' but permits '^partial 
considerations of race*'. However, in my opinion, it woul^^be counter- 
productive for the City College Biomedical Program to implement the^" 
College's "aff i rmati ve act ion" pol fey in this'^ay. ' { 

It is, Judge Frankers'Finding 3: *'a 50%^quota for Blacks and ' . 
Rispanics was a desired goal- of the Subcommittee in makings its select 
tions'* that is truly amaiing ta'me. This finding seems to disregard such 
evidence as: the rejection by the 197^ Biomedical, Admissions Com- 
mittee (recorded in its Minutes) of such a recomm^da^ion by the Com- 
munity Advisory Committee; the written denial of any "qijotas" by a 
faculty tneifiber (Professor Shevlin) who served on the 1974 Admissions 
Committee'*, and the denial {n sv^n testimony by Professors Baumel and 
Brown of this alleg^tiqn when con'frpnted with it by the plaintiff's 
attorney (in Judge FrankePf^own words, on page 15 of his bfecisior\: ^ 
"Prof esaors Brown and Baumel did the lion^s share "of the work 
In the Subcommittee"). ^ ' ^ 

Even If one accepts Judge Frank^l's grouping of Asiians 

and Caucasians, .there is the question of dravdng conclusions based on ' 

' > -- . . .. \ ■ ■ 
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th^ separate actions of t^e full Admissions Committee and the Sub- 
committee. After receiving the material and confused instructions 
, f rom the full Committee at 10 P.M. on March 28, the Subcommittee " 
developed the initial list of acceptances during the early hours of 
th^ morning o'f March 29 in one way, selected the first ^group of 
.alternates' in a completely different way, and picked the final grj^up 
of alternates in yet a third way. To believe that the Subcommittee 
could predict the numbers of final acceptances from the Asian- 
Caucasian and Blac(c-Hispanic ethnic groups jn order to achieve a 
50-50 dis4:r tbution goal was to read -a great deal into the- 
Subcommittee's somewhat erratic course of action. (It is 'i 
curious that Judge ^Frankef does not find a 50-50 sex quota 
In the Black and Hispanic students admitted to the program r 
since the* final nulribers were 18 males and 18 females - see 

Sin^e I am ffot a lawyer, I can not authoritatively critique " 

the section of the Decision entitled '^Conclusions of Law*'. 

Nevertheless, I did puzzle over several statements in this. - 

* * • 

.section. For example: 

''Defendants' answer asserts that p^laintiffs' action is barred 
because they failed first to t^ke their complaints to the Cbmmiss loner 
of Education pursuant* to <N.Y, Educ. law §313 (5).^ This defense was 
irfiot raised in defendants' trial or post- trial, memorandum. Assuming 
that the defense had not been abandoned, it>is ndw rejected on the • 
mer i ts. 

As mentioned earlier, Judge Frankel's decjsionto hav6 a bifurcated 
triaJ did not permit the introduction of evidence that the Stafe 
Commissioner of Education ha/d approved the 1975 admissions 
procedures with ve^ry high marks. Why then-raise the issue of 
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an investigation by the Commissioner of Education? Another examplei 

VWhen this case 'began, . it appeared fchat^ the so-cafled Veverse 
discrimination' that was alleged might be the occasion for deciding 
the .interesting and'diff Icult constitutional questions left open 
by the Supreme Court in DeF^jnis v. Odegaard , supra . And there were 
intimations along the way that special concerns of cultural^ under- 
standing and physician-patient rapport might support special preferences 
for minority applicants for programs of training to practice urban medi- 
cine. But as the case developed, it became apparent t+iat the legal • 
task was simpler and clearer... As the record now stands, the State, 
as 'represented by t>iese' defendants, rejects^ race as a proper admission 
criterion, even in a program with objective's that might arguably 
justify its use. There is, then, no basis'for the disfinctions that 
wer6 mqde by the State,'s agents on the tasis of race..'; 

Judge, Frankel , in not allowing the Funkenste in, report, to be inserted 

into the nTCCn-dTxut himself off from the basic rationale of the City 

College Biomedical Program which, succinctly put, wa*s to achieve 

socially desirable goals without quotas^ and reverse discrimination. 



I^The error uncovered In the very last phase of the 1974 biom^ical 
admissions process was an aberration. The Biomedical Program's 
priglnal expectation was that minori ty. students and women wpuld , 
self-select*themsel ves in greater proportions than woulci%hite ^ 
males for a program emphasizing primary care medicine If proper 
weight was given to* non-academic qualifications. Judge Frankel ' 
rould have sat In judgment over a "precedent-making'tr ial contributing 
to social progress If he had permitted the introduction of the^- 
significant documents defining the Biomedical Program instead of 
concentrating, on the>human errors ^t accompany any new-venture. 

After Judge Frankel 's 'De^: is ioji was announced on August 17, 
1976, I made a valiant try fdr an appeal but was beaten back. 
Briefly, what* happened was that shortly after the trial ended. Judge 
Frankel notified' the at^rneys for'both sides .that .independent of hjs 
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decision concerning the first part of the bifurcated trial, he hoped 

that the second part pf the trial would not be necessary. The 

• * » « 

implication wqs that gestures of good will were in order on both 

sifJes. As Judge Frankel noted in his August 17 decision (page 26): ' 

"On June 30, 7976, the defendants^ without admitting that any 
;aiscriminat ion had occurred during the first Subcommittee meeting, 
extended invitations to the Program to the 12 fglj Committee "Yesses" 
who had been eliminated and not offered admission at any later time". 

. ; ' ' g \ c , • 

I do not recall any comparable movement orv the other's ide arfter the first 
p^rt of the trial ended. . ' , 

When the August 17 Decision cortcerning the^ biomedicaf trial was 
announced, I was so disturbed by the cdCirt's negative findings, that 
I immediatplV read through the- thousand pages of trial testimony^' . 
and other relevant documents: and prepared a wrTtten critique. 
I then contacted a distinguished jurist, also a Dity College 
alOmnus, and asked^im to recommend an attorney specializing in 
Civil* Rights cases^ L met with this attorney, shared my*critique . 
with him, and asked him If he would agree to serve as personal 
counsel to Dr."Gellhorn and roysel f . (,s i nee it was evident that Dr. 
G^llhorn and I had. the greatest personal stake in the outcome.) ' 

. ' 

The attorney' agreed^ and, as I recall, encouraged me to think 



that he might be able to induce the* Cor^porat ion Counsel to under- 
take an appeal. I then*" proceeded to in'form the Office of Corporati,on 
Counsel that Dr. Gellhorn and I- had retained personal counsel who 

.would work on a c^sultant basiaCwith that office. I was told by^ 
the Corporation CounseTs office that if Dr. Gellhorn and I 

.retained private^ counsel , not only would we be compelled to pa\ 
counsel *s fees out of our own pockets but that we could also, expect to pay 
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the damages jas wel 1 ! ' * 

a « ^ * 

An old Russian proverb says, "If there is no apple, one eats 

a little carrot." So, instead of retaining counsel, I sent my' 

-critique, to the Corporation Counsel, pr^ ,Gel Ihorn and I met with 

him and his associates *to urge an appeal, and we settled for another ' 

Russian proverb, 'The future belongs^ to him y^ho knows how to wait." 

Russian proverbs aside, the Office of Corporation Counsel decided 

not to reopen the case and a Settlement was finally worked out.' We 

^ insisted on this language: * * * ♦ 

'^Although the defendants do -not *doffcede the correctness of the* 
plaintiffs' allegations or the Court's .decision* herein dated August 
17> J^Jfi,* they are constrained because of that 'decision to ^Jti.pulate ' 
solitty, .for the purpose of settling this act^n, that it be declare'd 
pursteRt to that dec is ion that the plaintiffs were subj'ected to ' 
intentipna^l racial discrimination in violation of the Unnted States 
Constitution in connection with the'197A admissions process' fo the 
Program.'^ 

City University agreed to pay the legal fees of the plaintiffs' 
attorney "(approximately $75,000) and also $1,500 per student (about 
a half dozen in number) who belonged to the class of "aggrieved" 
students, -I.e. those who were on the original list. of "Yesses"!and were 
not admitted to tbe 197^ Bipmedical class by the Subcommittee ar)d 
also not gi'Vten Vedress either June 1975 (Restitution I) nor ^ne 1976 
.vCRestitution II). Incidently, Meesrs. Hupart and^cognamigljo were 
enrolled in the'^1976 biomedical class at Cijty College, resigning » " ' 
as juniors respectively from Columbia and M.l.T. -Qui^e a tribute . 
to thfe City College Biomedical Program! • ' • ^ 



§5 Aftenpath of the Biomedical Trial 

I shoul'd like to conclude* this chapter with a brief discussion 
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ofnthe aftermath of the biomedical trial. The advers^ decision of 

• » 

the Court had very littje Jong range Impact on^-the fortunes of 
the Biomedical Program. There vas/of course, a short-range harmful 
effect. W^en. the, attorneys for the plaintiffs hailed Judge Frankel's 
decision as "the e^uritry*s first successful reverse-discrimination , 
suit in the field of education*.', the statement was bound tc\a1ienate 



some alumni.^nd"f riends of the College. jAn alumnus who was ^senior 

scienti-st-Jn one of the industrial laboratories had'thls to say: 

"Shall we prevent the training of the best possible doctors,' 
solely because they are not Black or Hispanic? There can be but 
one intelligent answer to these *heart-of-the-matter* type questions, 
and that is an outnfght rejection of the entire quota systenwand 
reverse discrimination programs in toto . Might I urge you arl to 
consider what .you are .trying to do to^ my SI ma mater , how you are 
trying to subjugate the best of your potential students. And' you 
are doing all of these insane things for jthe sake„of appeasing 
* minorities by destroying the rights of still other minorities. 
Shall we never learn from history that such an approach is ^ * . 
.the outset doomed 'to defeat?" - 

Another alumnus, Writing an analysi-s of the Frankel decis^id^^ ^ 

for the magazine of the City College Alumni Association, concluded, 

his article with the statement: . » , 

"Self-respecting Blacks fnd other minorities do not nteed 
patronjziog and insulting preferences .such as have .now been * 
rendere'd anathema by the Hupart decision: As Dr. Kenneth Clark 
1^ reported to have'^aid, ^Tor Blacks, to be held to lower standards, 
different standards, or In sortie cases no standards, is the most 
contemptible formiof racism*...." ' ' v 4 

On the other hand, the same issue of the Alumni Magazine parried 

c * 1 *• • • • . 

* I » 

a letter by another.alumnus,* the Former Chief Judge of the New York 
• • • 

Stafe CoUrt of Ap pea uriTTr"ttonor able Stanley H. Fuld:^ 

"Deeply Interested as I am in City College and itsf variqiis, 
projects, I jam taking the l iberty of -writing t^i.s. letter because - 
of certain o^ltlclsm I have heard (expressed by students apd alumni 

• * . • ^ J ' 
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concerning the way in whjch the Collegers Center for Biomedical^. 

'Education currently selects appl Icants, for inclusion in its prt^ram. 
In my judgment, such criticism is unwarranted. In a case, dc^pided 
several months ago, a dist4nguished Federal Court Judje concluded 
that; the Center l^^d, in ^97^, improperly applied its admissions 
procedure in a manner -prejud iciad U^veral unsOccessfuUappl icants. . . 
In. point of fact, *City CoAle^e recdbniWi the deficiencies" in those 
procedures and began to correct an«P improve the process even before 
the case had gone to trial. . .The City College Biomediclrl Program is a' 
unique and ambitious undertaking which endeavors, to educate and 
train young- primary health care physrciansf who are imbued with the 
conviction not only that, a doctor is mor5*t>^n a healer of the sick but 
that a doctor must deeply fe^l the social responsibility of his 
profession and be prepared to act accordingly. Moreover, the program 
seeks to fill a^void-^getting progressively worse -^which is occasioned 
by the disappearance of the fami.ly doctor who once 'provided health 
care to the underserved, Orban poor. . .We must befr Jn mind that it is 
not uncommon rhr new programs, especially those dealing in human 
services, 'to experience admini strati>^ difficulties in the early, 
stages of their development. The City Cpllege Biomedical Program 
was no exception. However, it had matured, much earl ier -than Irost, 
and is now moving^deter'minedly toward meeting its objective of \ 

'educating ba.dly needed primary heal th care physicians. . .The progT&rn 
certainly should. riot be condemned because of . the judicial . decision 
relating to^ the outdated 1 97^ 'admissions procedures. The Center - • 
for Biomedical Education and the sensitive, coriirfi'tted young students 

;who one day will, I am confident," provide a vifal service to the urban 
communities of this state deserve our strong support.^' 

There Is no question that initially Judge Frarikel ^s adverse 

decision harmed the image of City Col lege, and' created great persofial 

anguish for; Dr. GeHl^orn and myse.llF. Since Dr. Gellhorn's arrlyaV - 

at City College in January 197^,^ he had imaginatively' assumed full 



respoos-lbi 1 i ty for all aspects of the Biomedical Program;, tte had taken. 

complete charge of completing- the curricular design for the Program, -and^ of 

monitoring the student recruitment; financial aid and retention^problems. 

He. had worked unstintlngly to'generate a sufficient humbefr of ''guaranteed 

places" from the medical schools both inside and outside New Yofk 
*" » < ' * • 

City, and to raise the additional millions of dollars required *to. 
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cover the operating -expenses during the flr^t five years of the Program's 
existence. Dr. Gellhorn was completely responsible for recognizing the 
Importance of maintaining close l^ison with both the Executive and 

Legislative branches of the State government, as well as with Congres* 

..." . . * 

slonal committees on health legislation; In ordea to secure their 

*j(t^ 

approvals as-well as the ultimate public financial support Yequi red. ^ 

He developed the concept of the ^'Service Commitment" pledge that » 

all biomedical students were asked to sign, indicating theiV soljemn 

Intent I of» to *provide{nifed)cal servicies in an underserved community 

for a period of two years followins their residency trainjng In 

primary care. Fina/ly, during his first yearf^r.'GeTlhorn worked 

out the design, foj/ streamlining th€^ admissi.ons procedure's, before the 

biomedical suLc was started; this d^jsign served as the basis for the 

• • ^ ' *» 

admissions/procedures governing the delettion of the, 1975 biomedicaj 

gclas5' ar/d all clashes thereafter. 

ShoVtly afier the FrankeJ decision. Dr. Gellhorn wrote the 

\ - ' r ^ 

fol lowing! letter, to an editor' of The New York Times: 



"The/adverse 'decision against the City ^College tenter for Bio- . 
mSaical Education admi ssllon' procedure was for 197^, at a time when 
the expenience/vfTfeh the program Vested'^&nl y on less than six months 
of ac tua 1 V c 1 ^s- .v/p r k with the result that criteria .were poorly 
f o rmtn a teB7"^-^FhE new admissions pro.cedures were developed for 1975 
apra 1376 arttL there-has not only been no challeng^but they have been 
^ited a^ a nodel for other medical Schools... U ts almost unbearable 
that a proglam specifically designed to train^hysicians to mee^ a 
pressing social need Tn ouV inner cities Sihould have -such tough 
sledding. . .We know that the health qf a significant segment of our 
population is bad^ and we firmly be J i eve that^the medical profession ^ 
should .participate with others in attem|)ting to improve it.- Disregar4 
of the fact? will, I believe, contribute further to thfe instability i.n^ 
our socf^ty. 
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I, too, shared Dr. Gellhorn^s perspnal di stresr after the Frankel 

decision. The Biomedical Program had become the keystone of\the Url?an7. 

' / ' • • ^ ' ^ • 

Educational Model and I had devoted a great deal of t)ime:,ahd energy 

to its nurturing; ^a"r;i cu la rly- before I>r. Gel Ihoirn's arrival. I had 

• ^ , " . • • » 

tried to' help guide the, Program from its very be^TrmTng in such away 

•that City College would not be faced with a DeFunis^or Bakke case-. 

and yet would demonstrate that ''wise sensitivity to race'^'about which 

President >Derek Bok of •Harvard University had written so^ei'oquently . 

My own angui'^h-was intensif led',by the fact that I was the first Jewish 

President that City College ev^ had and Mhad supported ^Jewi shcauses; 

^over.a p,eriod.cf decades'.' And yet, as a'^result of the biomfedVcal''- 

suit aiitf-bthfer prdgrarris that I was trying to develop at C:ity College 

under theT^ibrlcjrfVl'he Brb^ I became^ the ^'target 

vicioUff attacks by ex t^^e. elements in the New^York Jewish : 

' comfnunfty:' " ' ' ' . . • 

:* "The, sense of nf<rustt:^ix)ri' oVer the biomedical ffuit (rflled in Janilskry:' 

j^5^5)''rlea-.me tq^^ during^e academic year 

.1575-7^ -t0* ieayj^^^^^ presidency for a ''Distinguished 

Prdfessor&Klp In (*hysicsV/at" a Texas university. However, the arguments 

bf-f?{ejF)ds of C'l ty . Col lege wfid*under stood what I was trying_JtP_ achieve, 

IJ^'W'^'*^"^^^.^^^*-^^ see '-.tlje *G^l tege thrpugh the 'biomedical suit and'* 

'^tK^-ma"^Iye jetnertchment^'^^^^ a result of the, City's * 

* * . •• • t * • ' . * •* * 

^fiscal* crisis, persuaded m'e*to remain. " ' . ' - 

L€iQnar)i>arta.Spphie*.Cavyrs, the chief benefactors of City Colleqe ' " 



during my presidency, possessed a perceptive understanding of the 
importance of the College's image. When the Frankel decision came 
in August 1976'- at the height of the City's fiscal crisis - 
they allowed us to announce their, role in-'the creationr of 
the Biomedical^ Program.- They volunteered to transform their anoaymous 
gift to the Col^lege that catalyzed the Center for Biomedical Education 
in September, 1973 into an affirmation of faith in the future of City 
CoRege.^ The College thus gave the be leage red Biomedical Center a 
name, Sophie Davis Center for Biomedicarl Education, a^ a dedication 
in December 1976, * ^ " . - 

^ I have commented briefly on the immediate aftermatHi of the bio- 
medical trial. When I look bacl^ at the consequences pf the biomedical 
trial from the vantage point of several years, t see the biomedical 
trial as a "tempest in a' teapot". I cannot think of a single 
stantive change In the ''social design" of the Biomedical Program 
that occurred as a result^ of the biomedical trial and, Judge Frankel 's 
Decision. This is true because Chancel lor Kibbee's June 18, 197^ report 
on the Biomedical Program (passages of which were quoted in §3) was much 
closer to the mark than Judge Frankel 's Decision, In contrast ^o 
Chancel lor Kribbee, who placed the mistakes of the* 197^ Admissjons Com- 
miftee Jn context, Judge Frankel ascribed the sinister objective of 

establishing a pre-determined set of quotas to the clumsy performance 

• ■ 'J - " 

of an Admissions Committee operating under enormous time constraints^ 
and under the emotional pressures of various ethnic constituencies 
at the College. Chancellor Kibbee was right and Judge Frankel dead • 
Wong. It i,s for this reason th&t, as s~oon as a -ieasoned medical 
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educator became permanent director of the Biomedical Program and the 
admissions procedures were designed to the satisfaction of all 
responsible. Author I ties ^Jj^sf^er became necessary to change a 
single word about, the ;social purposes of- the Biomedical Program 
in the original Faculty Senate Resolution, in the BHE Resolution, nor 
in the Benefactors* Agreement 

The heated discussions and publ icity attendant upon the'b iomed icj^l 
suit and the biomedical trial-, however, underscored for responsible academi 
and community leaders the important concept that access to and performance 
in certain academic programs do not depend entirely on a^demic ere-'' 
dentials but may be stronglyMnf luenced by non-academic qualifications, 
difficult as they are to quantify. For example, in a letter to 
the Editor of The Amste'nOTm .News , an official of the American Jewish 

Congress wrote: • ^ . 

^'-r * ■ • ' ^ 

-"In our judgment it would be eminently worthwhi le to discuss the 
possibi 1 ity 'of a consensus based 90 the- opinion written by Justice 
Douglas ia his dissent in the DeFunis case. * .Justice Douglas took the. 
position that a law school need. not - incfeed,- should not - choose whort 
to admit solely on- the basis of test scores and college grades. ^Fj^^rs 
such as poverty, deprived family background, inadequate schof 
or other circumstances that might tend to l^wfeii ^tests sg >rgs should 
be taken into, account* Ttje only criterion a school may not use. 
Justice DougJ^as said, is race. ..This is precisely the position taken 
by the American Jewish Congress in its brief on behalf of Hr. DeFunis.. 
We'do not object to considerations of cultural, economic or c5ducaJ:ional 
disadvantage in the college admissions process... We do object to racial 
preference and quotas. We 60 not object to special efforts to recruit, 
find, identify and admi t .stu^^ts who; deserve to-be in college even if 
their high school grades qit^B-t' scores do not show it. We do object 
tO; unconstitutional racial c^^ if ica^ions 

It^js hardly necessary t'Wrgue -that' the deprivations spelled out 

above are closely correlated ^wi th the social and economic conditions 

of American's minorities at the present time (City^'Col lege has much 
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concrete evidence on this point) • so that the distinction Is almost a 
semantic one. By the same token, the distinction should be made' so 
that d^'slra^le social goals can be achieved with a minimum of* rancor 
and ethnic conflict. - ' * • 

Whilethe *'^ocla] deslgp** of *the Biomedical Program^ remained 

unchanged after the* Decl s Ion, the ^'academic design" underwent > 

'"'"»'. ' * 

SAibstantial change. for reasons unrelated to the biomedical trial. 

The 'original B.S.-M.D. program In Primary Care Medicine was designed 

tOjytake s'lx yeaKs but the. norm was transformed into seven years in order to 

allow fcjif^^'morfe^ liberal a^ts courses and to re'duce the overpowering 

academic demands'on the students (whether ''majority'' or "minority"). 

Entering students with high school averages below 6S% had shown too 



much attrition and so the mi n imum^ average for eligible students to the 

. *■ - " (Y 

Biomedical Prog'ram was increased to 85%* /Indeed, the*hiedian high school 
for students^nter ing- the Biomedical Program in recertt years hovered at^ 
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93*9^% and the number of "summa cumxlaudes" ambqg the" biomed leal grad- 
uates at each City-College commencement .exceeded' the total number of 
*,'summa cum laudes" in^he rest of the College.' The Sophie Davis School 
of Biomedical Education has taken understandable pride In. these indi-^ - 
cators of academic performance. . . ' ** . 

•But it should- also be stated that these developments^ created 
apprehensidh in the Bl^k and Hispanic communities of New York Ci^ty, some 
of whose members felt that the City Col Tege .Biomedical l^rogram surrendered ' 
Its social, goal s^because of the biomedical ,sult and the bionftedllcal 'pp\J^<^^ 
Up ttf 1979. the percentages of Black and Hispanic sjtjuden^^aqpi.tted inta 

19)5 




the Biomedical Program under the 1975 admis-siQns-sprQceQqres aid'i.rfecl me. 
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Dr. Gellhorn and Morton ^Slater , oneLof^h,e professors in the'Bio- 



I. 



medical Program, grappled with the riddle of why minority students 

from inner city high schools - with superior high school averages 

, > * • • • 

(up *'to 35%) f^jijsh motivation and evident social commitment - could not 

pass the National ProficieWy Test In mathematics required for entrance 

into the Biomedical Progr^. Their studies showed that the high schooj 

teachers - for a varjiety of reasons, including what they reported as 

their preocicupation with tiisclpllnary problems of the less gifted 

students - simply were not teaching the requ i red^'mathema^t ics and science. 

. V 

'In order to try to correct for these deficiencies, Drs. ' ' 

Gellhorn and Slater develop^t^ay'Sr idge** program supported by the 
National Health Manpower Administration. **Bridge*' brings to, the City 
College campus selected high school seniors in the'upper 10% of their . , . 
classes who^ome from families with annual Incomes iifider $12,00p,y '^^ 
Jhey spend every afternoon during the school year takijig^tol lege- 
taught coursesi in mathematics and chemistr^^<f^receive tutoring and 
counseling,* and attend lectures^pn^nie^l c ine and healthcare delivery. 
Of the 25 students selecfed"f6r' the **Brldge'* program^duT^Tng^ts first,. 



(■ 



year {\^^^^of whom Ik were mlporit^ studeaLs j^ithout using ethnic 



>fraclal '^quotas'* - 17^w4re able to qualif^j^^or entrance into £ 



. 1980ybiomedical class?* Severi of- these students enrolled in theSio*! 

^ / ' : • I ' . . ^ 

.n>edical Program while the rest went to tfther coUeges." Through^ 
' ; *v;.:;. ,v.<>! VB ridge'*, the pegpentage of minority students in the Biomedical- v 
''^ .^rPSram^.vi^^ increased by a factor of two from 1979 to 1980. The 

% ' u ''^ y^ryiii^yyYT^^T^x{\ \s continuing and promises to augment the ColVege's 



0 
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e.ffortsv ta^fU>f^^^i both the academic and social objectjv 



ves of tlje 
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Biomedical Program^ . * * 

"br^ Gellhorn retixed' as Dean of th6 Sophie Davis School for -Bj^- 

medicaV Education in Septembel: "1978* A. partial quotation iFrom his 

letter of resignation is a^flne. tribute to his "^adership;, 

/ *Mt has now been^^demonstrated that a pre-medical curriculum can 
be effect i ve,l y ^tegrated with'thp basic me'd'rcal sciences and theseT 
'in turn, -can^ be closely related to climcal medicine. The 'acadejnic 
'success of our students in; national medical examinations attest to*" 
this a^'-does the ^se of integration af our graduates^ Into the T>linlcal 
clerkships 'df vthe third year of the medical schools to wljpch they-have 



, transfer.ped. Another srgnal acknowledgement ,that the biomedicJk pro- <^ 
/gram has'achleved credlbiJity. is the fa^t that the numb4r fiS,lMtes^ V 
committed^ to our students for advanced standing Jaasl been *mcre^^d^ • 



f rom thl rty'-to mp re than seventy in four years>dB^^very student who 
has met the academic requirements has been placeor:.'* 

Dr- GeHhorn was^^fiucceeded by Dr. Leonard Meisela*s, 'former* 

■■■■ ■ ' 1} ^ ^ 

Executive Associate Qean of the SUl!)Y - Stony Brook Medical Center, 
under whose vigorous"* leadership the»Biotnedical Program should con- 
tinue Its 'Upward pattern of achievement and service.' The original^ 
agreement w^,|h^ Leonard and Sophie Djavis creating the Center for 

• ■ . . ■> ■ 

Biomedical Education made provision for other health- re la ted 
^^programs besides the B.S.-M.D. Program, ftecabse .of the time' and 
energy expeiftled in deal ing-with the biomedical sylt and the„bio- 
medical trjal,^^1y a' limited number of ad'ditional prbgrams * 
^nucleated by-th^ B,TS>.M*D; program - could be started/ Examples 

were: the Physicians- Assistant Program which the Soph i,e Davis School 

^ •* * ' \ .. ^ ♦ ^ * • 

for Biomedical Education .undertook with Harlem' Hospital ; the '^Health, 

Medjtine. and Society**'' Program^ which was spun off ffom.the B.S.-M.D. 

Pro'gram-aind~ placed liWder-the jurisdiction pf the Soc4al Science 

Division of tbet Col lege -af Liberal Arts antj Science; and the EnViched 

Pre^Medical Program devefbped jointly by the Sophie Davis Center 'for 



Biomedical Education ani^^the Science' Division of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science.^ Dean Meiselas should-be able to' develop 
more inrtiatlyes of this type so that many sectors of Cfty College, 
the surrounding community and metropolitan New York wil.l receive the^ 
ever-grroKing benefits of the Sophie Davfs School for Biomedical ' \ 



Education. 
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^ ' . Chapter 7 . • 

'^Corfmunity Outreach of ^an Urban College*! 



y a ^ajor/ 
in ac^bmic ^ 



§ 1 // Pressures from the Inner City" ^ 

V I came to the City College ^presidency with the conviction thfift • 
tbe present-day university cap be a most effeCtive^instrument of Social 
change in the United States 4nd that City College could play a ^ajor/ 
societal role in a large urban setting. After thirty yeari 
science at the Unl^ers i ty pf Rochester, I had le^arned to pay homage 
to the long hifitqry o^f effort in America to create institutions of 
hil^her -learning where teaching can be free of fftlitical pressures "and 
ideological expediency, and wheVe ^research and scholarship can be 
purstjed without being subjected to the. dictates of arb.itrary authority;' 
But I had also learned from' the experience of the turbulent Sixties 
that the rhassive problems of urban decay. irt- the U.S. required some form 
of university intervention.' As Er^ic Ashby wrote in his book, **Adaptinig 
Universities to a Technological Society*V timely adaptation will be 
possible if university faculties "reconcile the, intel lectua] "^detach- 
ment.essent liaV for; good scholarshi.p with the" social concern essential 
for the gtiod 1 ife.'*- • . ' . « * > • • 

^ r tried to argue throughout my stewardship at City Colleger * ^ 
that Ashby.. was.right and that ihtellectual detachment and '.social concern- 
^ could notvOnly coexist but could even- be mutual ly' reinforcirtg. This did* 
not* mean that all urban colleges and uniyersit Jes bore the same - 
• pesponslbMity^to their metropolitan 'centers.- Ctearly, .a coherent * 
\u'rb*ahC,miss.Ion fofr American higher education was difficult to define 




^because. of the diversity of urban colleges and uci'rversitifes. An 
urban college or universjt^* located in.an^af fluent middle class - 
neighborhood wassubj^t to qufte, different urban pressures than. 
a\colkege or university located' in thfe inner city. As U tried to 
expljaJn in my T975 Daedulus articl'^ {written for the special ipsue ^ 
•|Amferican H igh«r ^^duc^t i,bn; Toward an Jncerta i n future") : 

^ ^ ^ "/TRe public institutions of higher .learning located'in the' 
inner (citie^s are in'a class oJF^ their own: locatFon in the- inner, 
city pK^ls these educational institutions ioto a conscious concern 

:fop-^e all-pervasive and exacerbating problems of ghetto life right 
outside their gates. The urban pubjic university located in the inner 
city is truly part .of the urban enviYonment and must respond to the \^ 
insJ' stent urban pressures bpon it by a thoroughgoing reassessrrfent of 
its educational priorities and functions/.'* t\ .a ' 

^This statement cfert'ainly appjjied to. City College with its extraordinary 

mix of ethnic backgrounds, rel ig-ions^ ^nd nationalities and its -location. 

in^ th^ midst of Black and Hispanic .Harlem. ' , . / 

Harlem, once one of American's most vibrant communities and the ^ 

. ' . ^ r . ^ • • 

Vite of City College since the^e^rly part of tfie century epitomize^ 

■ 't • • ^ 

■all, the prqblems of pdbr housing, unemployment and high crime rate, one 

a?sociate<Kwith the Inner city. Yet, it was also the focus of hope" 

and considerable effort on the part of 9Pgani2ations 1 fke the Harlem 

^Ufban Develbpment Corpprat Ion,- the Harlejn Commonwejtl th Council and the 
I ' • V 

Upton Chamber of CcjHrmerce, whose .efforts couldc>eacly be- seen in the 
many new iul Idlngs ei ther' completed or under construction aloni 125th 
Street»^||| ma*iW eas^-west artery of uptown. Manhattan. 

• Colleges In the inner cities hay.e' to make, choices about their 
relaitionship to their imjfjediate neighborhoods when 'buJlcJings on ad- 
joinln^streets'begin--to .empty and "then packs oV*^?Tfy dogs start 



foraging for food at the edge of their pampuses. One choice is to 

mpve .away, clearly an option that public colleges can not even consider, 

although some private colleges, as an al ternat Ive, .open satellite cam*\ 

puses ,to which they eventually relocate. 

Another choice Is to build a wall' Ground the campus by purchasing 

abandoned or margjnar'bu i Idlngs and eltherrazing them, putting them 

to u^e as dormitojies and offices or creating buffer zones of small 

industry or research parks. Examples of th.e fortress position are 

legion across the country .among the Inst 1 tut Tons whose rjch endowments 

made At possible ^r them in t-he Fifties and Sixties to extend their' 

campus boundaries out irrto the ne^'iboring streets^ City College, in 

fact, •had extended its own ^each in 'the Fifties when it toolc control 
>» * ♦ • 

of the old camj3at of Manf^attativi 1 le College which was* on its way to 
* ' ^ i, 

the suburbs. City also acquired a fdw of the imposing old townhouses 
north of its gate at 140th Street which were used primarily for student 
activities* Columbia University's experienjce Irt^ tempting to^start * 

n^V 

in 1968 and served^ as a warn ing ^signal d^rdmlthe poor and, mi nor i ty pop- / 

ulatiorts in upper^^Marfh^ttan that they no longer would 'r^in passive 

observers of university expansionism* 
1 - 

^ , • Although-the tepn "communi ty'* in this cli^apter will, by no means. 



construction of a gymnasaum set off its occupat roniby community resident 



be restricted to the area jclosely con^ij^s tlo the City College campus*, 

the instant and immediate challenge >^^^^^nstrtut ion by the' people 

• h . . * . 
of Harlem and the obvious depen4pncy of the College oh a safe ind 

stable neighborhood pointed our first efforts at community outreach 

• -> ^ 

t6ward<2our neighborhood' r-nd toward H6h York Ci\ty* 
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, In ah^ay, t|i^ Five Semands had alerted me to the Rising insistance 
u • • ^ ' • ^ . 

that City College serve, through its admissions, staffing and curricular 

policies, the aspirations of New York*s disenfranchised; but nothing in 

Rochester had. quite prepared me for my first weeks' in the President's 



Office where J was e;A>osed to the. tact ics and' pers istende of brgani^ed* 
efforts to chart tKe^ Col lege ' s course. An uneasy relationship existed 
between City College and^ the neighboring Harlem community when I took . 
office in September I97O. Until the mid-STIxtiesi many persons in T ^ 
Harlem perceived City College as that'^White citadel on the f» i 1 wi th' ' 
little concern for the ''al 1-pervas ive and exacerbatir>g'' ghette^irdblems 
of the. surround.ing community. The image of City Collie lingered on 
desi)fte the /act that forloany y^rs the-^College had followed^a fairly 
JiLeral minority employment policy, anjj the College's* School ofEdu-^ 
cation had close working relationships with several public schools in 
the neighborhood. . - * ^ . 

• The first, issue to be joined concerned 'construciion- on City ^ 
College's newvsc«nce and physical education building, Sched^le^ .to 
open sbmetime in. 1972. -Thpr CoTlege wa-s'still negotiating wfth repre- 
sentatiyes of ^fic^ernor^RockeYel ler" in Albany t\^secure*appr6val of ^ ^ ' 
,a Physical Master Plan when I arrived in September 1970. The locatiort 
of the campus ih^Harlejn, then raj)idly deteriorating, added urgency to ^ 
the Qf'gotiationsv Early reconstruct ion of tfi^ City Col lege jpampus 
- cou Id^^cce Vera tc the ent4 r^ ^rocess^f urban -renewa^l in the sqf roundftig, ' 
geographic ar;^, as^well as^lift the morale 'of both faculty aiY&.s ttjdent^'.- 
who were und<^rstandably depressed by thje impact of a rUn^wn artd over- *• 
rcrowdW campus. - . . - ,v . . . 



♦ M 



I attached so much importance to the recital Izat ion of the City 
** - > • 

Col lege ^dmpus that 1 ^ad paid several special visits to the ^ • 
College - before 1 assumed office to^meet with a specia 
created Ad Hoc Faculty-Student Cofrmittee on 'the Physical Master Plan. 
WithJn days of taking office, I poured over the rebommendations of 
this committee, reached decisions and made appointments wit^ appropriate 
st|^te officials in Albany. It therefore^came as a considerable shock 
when, in the middle, of September, I received a v.lsit from Mr,. .James 
Haughton,^a City Col lege ^alumnus and leader of a Harlem ^ommunity 
organization called "Fight. Back''. He told me that minorities wehe undlr- 
represented in thS construction trades (a true statement) and t^feat^f^ight ' 
Back'* had reached th^ decision to use tfie ongoing construction of the^ 
l^rge City College Science and Physical Education Building as the 
instrument to further the community goal of substantially increasing ' 
the^number*' of 'mlnorTty Workers,' chief ly from. Harlem, in the construction 
trad^. . He went.on *t6 say, .without hyperbole or much^'change io^ in- 
fiction, tha^'t he intended* tP Shut down the work on th^ Science Jui 1 ding 



dnd 



to occupy tKe^sTteVitJi his ^^roup^ynless I persbnaljy saw^t^o'Tt thpx 



i*ncreasing. 



*\ jL. ipare^ minority workers wefret immediately , put t;o wor^ OTf fhe'buiWfng. ! 

^ " I " informed Mr. ^iaughtoi^ ^at 1 stjp*ported/his ^objective, (jof* i*nci 

{ ?. . "^'.the number of* mino.r ity"Yorisj:ruction workers), tha^t L wJtil,d;lbok into 

' ' - . ^e-^ituatiVn'wilh regard to'tMe'SclfenceJ Bui 1 ding- arid 'that the College 



"would -.eScplore othe-r ^ys Yn'whicfv^Jmight'be hi 



helpful io placing 
minorii^y^wc^ricejs! iii ,theyConstVuc^tion i-p^dustry Csuch as seeking ass^s-' 



taticj(r:fi-^^evcera^ aljumnj^A^ ^were heavi,*iy e^aged in the building 
'nduVtry), that t woul d notvagree to, anV halt in the completion • 



% 
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'of the Science Building whose facilities were- badly needed for City 
College' students, including increasingly large numbers of "minor i ty. 



students; Mr. Haughton countered by stating'flaily that he would 



i 



return. on a specified day with hi s- 'Tigght Bait*' members ^nd t^rlends ' 

to stop constructlpn on the Scienrce Building unless 1 voluntarily , 

acquiesced in the shutdown, it was clear that trouble loomed ahead 

for Crty College if "Figh't BackM; tang Ted jvi th the union workers on 

the^Sciehce Building. Apart, from" the dangers to- the ^pejisons involved, 

any viol.ence. that might eventuate would ^ot, onTy delay completion of 

the muchrneeded Science Building .but w6uld also'serve as an excuse to 

suspend the approval of, th^ total Physical h^ter Plan by. Albany. 

A serious confrontation- on tKe City Col lege* campus between ''hardhats'*' 

and cocmiunlty resident^? would perpetuate, t^e sense of campys In- 

^e^uri t/ ensendered .by the previous year)s .So&th Campus takeover. 

1 decided* to act resolutely. " 1 first issued a stat^nt' (o'^n . 

September 15) f rom.AvhlcH .f ^4u6tet.- . ' ' w 

. *'A1 though* 'the'bufldings wIlTbe us.tfd by the College, the" 
structures themselves w'llh be BuHt/and SJmed by tffeVNew Wk 
^tate Dor7n1tary*^uthority.-. .Thus, the CoFlege is. not a party to ' ' ♦ 
contractual, arrangements and has no-offici^l authority over con-" 
>4t structioji activities. * ' <9 - . 

. X Nevertheless^ ^as- i matter/of what js right, I have cQfrenittecj'' ' 
' myself and the Col legeyAdministration to take whatever stejis we 
can to enhance -Braclc ^d Puer.to Rican em'ploymfenV ort present and 
future construction projects'..,, • • •/ 



. > > As plans, for Dormitory. Authority construction of additional 

bu^lldings to be used by City Collej^e move^forwgrd, ^y Admloistcailon, ' 
will exert every influence f.t'can'to ensure- that the bu lldrng /pror"; v 

^ posals-and the final contracts contain provisions for , strong- pco- 
grafrfts .dej^igrjed to increase. Black ^^Puerto Rican empl»oyment, . ' >^ 
We sh^l also urge that tjie State OormitojV Authori-ty participate ^Vn* 

. apprenticeship prbgrams designed to tra ip'workeri for •iourneyman * ' { 



o 



PPji tlAjfs *'and that it solicit bids for contracts from B1ack>and Puerto 
R I cafffon tractors under favorable conditions. The College will also^ 
explore possible ways- in which the technical knowledge of faculty 
special is ts can be uti'l ized to help contractors' Who lack.famil iarity 
with bidding and other complex managerial pr.ocedures involved in public 
construction work, • • *" — 

Jt^is imperative that tlje bui 1 ding program proceed as rapidly 
as possible to^enable us to provide a'dequate faci 1 i ties, for the 
increasing number of >students now entering The Cjjiy College under 
the Open Enrollment policy. I haver correnttted- mysel f to provfde the^^ 
best -possibl e;^ educational opportunities for our expand Ing student g 
body. I.have'^also committed myself to explore^^ in coopeKation with 
students, ffcu.lty and ctbmmunlty groups, isvery suggestion for in- 
creasing, opportun it ies Tor black and Puerto'*Bi?cin workers at campus 
consytruction sites,.." ' ^ ' ' ^ 

After thi? statement was* issued, I held a fsecond meeting with Mr. 

Haughton and tried to persuade him th^t' 'demonstration might *pro- 

duce violence but cbu?d ha/dly make me more sympathetic to his cause.- 

gp through 

September 2^*) and, so the day before, I met wijth officials of the 26th *' 

' ■ / • , 

Pol ice Free i«cf (in which the/Col lege 'is located) and arranged for an-* 

"alert" the next day, (i.e. a sufficient number of 'police ready for . 

<? * • • * . 

t^'ouble' but not directly'on the cdlnpus).* ' . 

True 'to h'hs word, Mr/ Haughton began September 2^ with mass * 

pick^ting'oy his group.. His strategy was to'augment the. size of 

* ' • . > . ' * • ' . 

*,his demonstration with sympathetic^ City College students and com- . 

munit^ resi,dents as *the px)rning wore. on and^ presuijiably, persuade 

t^e construction workejs on the Science Bui Id ingn( numbering approxi- 

mately jOO) to leave their Jobs under the psychological pressure of- 

: I * ^ ' • ' ^ 

the mass .picketing," thereby Achieving hi-s objectiveTof a shutdown..- 

Mr.. H^ghtonVs miscalculat ion* was that the building was at-the stage 



^e reiterated hi$ intention to gp through with the demonstration (op 



i^ghton * 
Dnstr^cti 



of construction* (al 1. fourteen floors. were up but otherwise completely 



1^ 
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;^pfeft),whenf;tlT^ could .loose pa,t i ence and 'start V—V* ' 

.. hurlingrbr.T6tcs-*or> the pickets. As noon^approached^ th^s' ^rea^t^- 
'became ^mi nous and infor^d Mr: Haughton that 't^duJ!dV4>e'^^m'p^ . J'>' 

to call the.polrcV (^perjVnged In -these- m^'t^rSi iie/k^ ' 
^ere.on the ''alert'O.tp avoi^ the^ bloody" consequencel - of- ^ cj^frpntaz//.,*' '. 
' tlorvfi^As a.conc-1 Ifatory .gesture, ^ipwever^ P.of f ered , to^'-^v/^ • 

State Dormitory Author ity . (SDA)* to send jSkk^on^irXftt) 
^./fof^tlie afternodn .(to make it clear tha'f. 'tKe^ gaVTe^ sup^^^ 

. obje^ctiye tjf his demorTStratV9n 'if/not ' the methodT ^ - ' . 

J) he would immedi.atery withdraw 'his picket Vine -dnd"*^ ^- ' ' 

. unequivocal ly .that I wo^ilb not- repeat tAe/h^f-da^^^^ .yr.^ 




Haughton ac9eptetf^.'t:^e -first condition^and to0K'x'QgnV2Sncit^"f^ 1- 
. '/^ spcond-/ /As a're$u'lt'.af ^theVapid.p^ce:^^^^^^^ 
/-' Central had delegated complete autfrcxrlty. ta'Hpi5r^t6 IdiaM-^Wi^VH 



'"'^ :'//^^''\Cam^^qilc^y. Als t^,^6fr5tPUOtJ-6o*:w6nkVf^?-> 
'V • * ^>fin/^h<^d Sciertce B\>pfding^^^)^f 

I rtCo.jnv office. aJ)d'.sh6u*ted:.*:t4Tat 'i^^ fp^ir^TKa'4::^!m^«ir>^t^^^^^ 




By sheer" coincidental the C\:iy College Faculty Senate was meeting fi^ 




da the afternoon .^of 'September ^.,(a meeting that I could not attend . 

i>ecause-ot my preoccupation wifh the Science Bui Id ing" problem) -and ^ 

th^ "Fight Back" •tfemonst rat ion came^p-^tor discussion. Two motions 

were passed: <y . * " 

J_The Faculty Seriate yrges that" construct ipn at all CUNY sites 
be terminated by the* State Bormi tory* Authority the' first motion 
read, "in order to hav^ a maklmum impact on i^edressitig exis'ti ng ' 
injustices In employment pract iceS. • . " * f 

• ' "Failing this, and to .indicate our moral' indignation at existing 
lairing pfacticis^V »thre.Vecond motion stated, "we support closing of 
the Science and Physical Education sFte pending favorable outcome 
of negotiations to^ hir.e-'the 70 minority gr'oup construction workers 
who have appealed to the State Dormitory Authority for jobs at -any 
of the XUNY- si tfes. ...." / ' ' ■ • ^ - ^ 

The Faculty Senate* coald only adyi'se the presi'dfent and th"i.s*was one- - 

of the vei^ rare occa^ldrif when I ' decl ined^ to acdept its advice. . 

Due to my inability to attend the -meeting, I had beeo unable-jo 

' ' ' 

share th'fe detail's of my strategy wijh the .Senate ^tnd at .a subpequent 
meeting the "snafu was unrpveled, - ' ♦ 

In the days that followed; it was incumbent upon me to make 
a sincere effort to assist" Mr. Haughfon achieve his goal of increifisecf 

' ^ • " A : ' . • 

pinorlty participation in the construction trades. Within twp days 
of 'the "Fight BackV demonstration, on a Saturday morning, I convened 

' " ' ' ^ ' • \ ' - ■ - ; ^' ' 

a meet ing. at py home of City Col lege, alumni prominent ih the building 

mdustry, briefing them on the problem feeing the College, and so- 

• « , '"^^ 

licitipg their help^to persuade the construction unions ^o au'glnent* ^ 
^opportunities for minority workers ^through dirert placement* training 
programs, and^jn other ways)',^ This meeting was typical of maay whixh 
were held fp- later years, .r came to count orK the ke^n interestV6^:\;' . r 



QCNY alumni iri the Collegers weVfane and thei.r ready wniingn,ess to 
expend. time, effort, and if necess.ary, 'mon^y to jenable the ^res ident . of 
their Alma Mater to cope with a -Continuous stream of seemingly in- 
trac'tSi)le problems. It was at tfii's meeting that I fJrst met Dorothy 
Gordon, Affirmative Action Coord inatoiwf or the^S'tate Off ice Building 
in Harlem, -whose knowljsd^e of. the construction industry and minority 
needs cont>l imented her e'venhandedness and fai rmindedness. (She later 
.became my Specia^l Assistant for^i'nority Affairs and then moved on 
to become the Affirmative Action .Coordinator fox the SDA Director.) ' 

- - , I ; ' . r 

•The following week, Ms. Gordon c6nvened^a meeting of the contractors^' * 
responsihje for the.^or^struct-Kon of the Sx^^^ierice BuMding and with 
their he1p» -alumni help, and her own contacts, we made genuine progress 
towards the^ftflf illment of my pledge to Mr. Haughton (i.e., to »f Ind 
jobs, for qual if ied ^persons on hfs UsjjT^ • 

The first major crisis during 'Jny administration was typical of 
the many exerci^es'lri "crisis manag'^pt*.^ tb^j M \^ajs Rallied* upon to 
deal with in Tater years, I guess,\by^^'^^^ definition, events 



in a .crisis rrtove so rapidly tha^ personS;^o1?!!very cloVe tcf the si'tu- 

^ **. T "'^ ' ^ ^ 

ationr inevitably make statements that- do ndltiiCorrespon'd to the true 

state of affairs. Thus, on September ZTLfthe day aftte'r I had called 

this special meeting with alumni in the l)u?.1f^?ng iiu'dtrstry afnd worked 

out the strategy mentioned ^bove; some' panensts on a CB$ l^dlo^ pro- 

gram (tevoted to . the^fj^ght -Bac^l^* demonstration '(wh'rch h^d actfteved 

constrerable mass media coverage in^-the New^/^Toi;^, area)'||^a,ted that: 

. "Dr, Mari5hak*s concern to continue w{tK th^' construction of 
dthe -Science Building as*we11 as the oth«r^cpmmitments of the $150 % 



/f. 



^ ^ ^iwn*^tructi^n:4/QftJ^6ri-'^ the conmlhity/'illstened tcf speech 

vfTonifme/d^scnrl^ wbat^CFt^ CoTlegJ^had 'done and couJd not do to - ' 
■ " ' ^. V . ' - ^ -* ' > ' * . ^ * 

- ;heVp.fh<j;i'r^C8us^ warmth.' • * « ' • ' . , 

.^^-*f.^..^h6in<j|te tfiat the College really had no authority , 

I'. ■ ' ;<:?^t^:9^ ^ver.».a'new constructrpn project or the personnel prac<rices . ^ ,^ ^^''^^r/// 

^}^^ It; legally/^^ neiwconstruct ion project tmmediately. ^ ' \ ^/yr^^vr ' 



;6on as it 



was author iz.ed. 



cpme. under the* jurisdiction-of the SDA as s 

;lji_the^^drl:y years of my presidency, the SD;5 was st i n;;geti ing-drga^^^ 
' J:. ' * . >. ; >fX';-' 

'"sofar as fhe CUNY fcopstruction program Vfes concerned; - ^and , 

it was willing tb^ re\[nqu ish some^aahiJn ty tdthe Col Itege preSM^Jep^^ 



Xdifrlng a period" of crili5*'(as In the't^ight Back!* incident) . fn^later 
< ^"^\\'- ' ^ - - . , 

. ..years - and this'coyered the period of construcfion of^Aardn" Dav is 

Hall a^d the North Academic Center t^e SDA asserted its^fulT^ 
^ , - ^ - ' ' ^ , ■ ' . " ' - ' • ./ 

Ait'hority" ^nd the*, Co 1 lege* s viial interest to ensure that^ew ^on- - 

, , stFuctlon proceeded smpothly and expeditiously*had to be expressed 

in mtetings between College and SDA officials and the- invocation of 

' ••\ ' " • . ^ . ' ^- J ^ ' ^ ": X 

the BHE resolution citfed-rabove. The 1 jnes of comnlinicBtion. that- ' *^ 
developecj during these meetings^ proved, valuable, however ,4when 'in 1974, 'twp 
minority construction workers' organrzations decided to^force-e^- 
>/ork^ stoppdSe. ' .The. Col lege p^^^aded tbe^SDA to continue Wgot iation? 
to^ prevent, vioifence. Afihe pofnt/of "shutdown**, the SDA kepf. i ts 



{ ^commun^i'cations -cfiartnels open.e|nd violence was.'^in^ac^ a.verte*d/ This 
is not to ^$ay that the SDA was always successful or^never ran into' 
difficult problems. The following yedr, fof example, a mllitaht 

• ' ' 'I \' 

. Harlem community: organi<2ation (that waS trying to displace ''Fight . 
Back'* as the Uader^ in., the effort to increase the number of con- 



> 



•■ V '^4^ y^^-.j'v 



• ' ^, ' - 5truqt.io,n jobs for' minorittes) attempted, to he It construction on^ 

y> jfhe ifesult was a ^pitched' hpipk and bottle-throwing ' * ' " • ' ^' 

- b9ttl*fe between -const rucf Ion workers jaj;>d coMiunitv; protesters which ^ i 

• ' . , l?ad to be quelled by the police {the ooly time police were used during.^** 
\ ' admfnr§tration) . ' H5[^ti,ty.fs fiscal ^/jsis brought all new con- . 

/ structlon on> the cl^us't'o a hal; in ^loveffiber, ISyST^and when'it ' - * 

started kip. sevie/.al yea.rs lati ec* .the SDA 'and Harlem were bot^apger . .: 
»^ to get on't with the, job, ^ - ^ . * y ' > . ^' , ^ 

* ' , \ Anothep'fe^ample of pressuTtes. from the inner^^ity- impinging 

\* ' ' ' , / the go 1 lege, campus w^ fhe heroin^pi*oblgm that sur;Wced durnishthe 



^rjy months of my a'dmiaiStr^tion. Interestingly jenoughv whlje/ 5> ' ' ' ^ 



* , ".spr^e~of the dope .pushers strayed on tO;,^he cdfnpus (wiilch/il^^mp.leteVy 1 

Open as befits a publ Ic-col lege (^ampusr f rom the neighborhooji, th^Vt" * 
\ ^ . strongest ices for dealing severely witti tKfe.^herojri prob'lem*? came . ^ ^' 
- '' ffbm^ '.students who res'ided/fn the heBbbpHrig conjnunltYr-Jed by *the '^^ v ' f ' j& V. 

president 9f c.the.^ Student Sbnat>,^:^^^ ' -/ ^ . X 

• , ' *ther? aij;a^''saint;s and/ sinners rn livery coramuoi ty^W^s .hotVearth*shaking. - . / . 

but it: did '$0 contraW tP popirtafr^prejudic*. ^ * ^ ' -"^ ' - / y ' . * 

. ^ / V-\>' I notjfed i^ the Preface; to these M'ejnoi rs^that * the^heroin pfobleni-was - - ^r-w 

f ' " ^V.-* s r " ' • •--'.//•^^^ 

, ^ ''caTVed .t^ ^y attentioa by* ati ty- Col lege studeftt .repocterraft^^ ' ; 



my Unjvirsity of ' Rochester Of ficfe di>rihg-€tT^ §pVi»ng. of 
- ' w • ' shortly after; n)y appoIntmeVft^'s pres*identr\. j itemembe'red -:thVs'TC^narl( 




^committee could be appojnted,^ a front page story broke in The New York 

Times with the he&dMne: "Purchase and Use of Heroin Common Sight at 
* •' ' * ' * 

City Col lege". . - ^ ^ ' 

Even allowing for some exaggeration, it was obvious that Ctty 
College could jnot- 1 ive with the situation. Again, I first issued a 
•statement which said in part (according to a New York Times followup 
article): " 

*Ve must ^ertainly el ^tminate hard drugs from this campus," he 
declared; 'We^wTll provide severe penalties and take whatever action 
is necessary' . ..The 53-year-old educator .. .sa id that a coherent pro- 
gram would be developed with strong measures to r.id the campus of law- 
breakers .as well as.establ ish- medical, psychiatric and educational 
nfeans to ass4st students..." 

» > 

And then I invited the, Head of the 26th Police Precinct (whom I had 

9 

met the first day of my arrival onVampus and with whom the Callage 
maintained a. friendly relationship dunirig the entire nine years of 
my presidency) to decide on a course of action. We agreed that it 
"wasabsblutely essential to identify the persons selling the heroin - 



whether they were students or no 
\ ' prits to tbe full extent of the 



and to then prosecute the cul- 
aw. 1 was . informed that .this coulcj 



only be accomplished ^through theluse of undercover agents, to w}#ch 

•J 

I assented without hesita'tion. Within two montlis^ about ten heroin 
pushers (mostly students) were^ apprehended and \t was remarkable 
how. rapidly the heroin problem' d isappeared frotn the City CoHege^ 
campus, '■ , ' . 

' • ' . i '' 

■,■ Interestingly enough, the Student Senate was not satisfied with 

. : - • ■■ . ^ 

this disposition, of the drug. problem. While it supported my * 
author iza'tioa of the/use of uj^dfercover agent$r it urged me to take 

/ • ^ ... 
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the leadership in establ ishing; $n official college policy on the sale 

and. use of drugs by City College students, UaJ^pointed a student- 

faculty comcnittee (co-chaired by two students) and there emerged a 

set of regulations approved by the Prfesident's Policy Advisory 

C6unci.l (consisting of the Student Senate Executive Cormiittee, the 

Faculty Senate Executive Committee and all Deans), These. regulations 

^unmatched in their toughness 'by any secular college jn^the country, 

are worth quoting: / » ' ' 

'The Cojlege recognizes/that the primary victim of drug 
abuse is the drug abuser hirrtself. Therefore The College ac- 
knowledges* that it has the responsibility to help its students 
who are drugabusers through education, counseling and referral 
to appropriate agencies and programs. , o 

On the other hand, the dealer in illegal drugs harms other 
people and -the institution. Similarly, groups of students usJngV 
Illegal drugs or abusing le§al drugs publicly on Col lege^ property 
affect others. The College has the responsibility to its students^ 
their parents and the public'to insure that "The College does not 
become a sanctuary for pufeher% and that. non-:users of drugs miy 
use'all the' facil ities of 'The College freely and cornfortably. , 
Therefore: 

1. The College security force will be directed to apprehend 
dealers in i-1 legal drugs.and turn them over to the*- Pol ice, ' 

2* The College security force will be directed to apprehend 
groups of students publicly us ing^i 1 legal^ drugs. 

3. Students apprehended for use of '*hard'* drugs will be re- 
ferred to an appropriate treatment program. Such cases will be 
reported to the Narcotics Addiction Control Commission, which must 
be do'ne by law* The Commission is an independent agency, and by 
law may not release any of its informat ion\to civil authorities, 
and i*5 essentially a research agency of the State of Ney/ York. 

Students apprehended for usejorsoft drugs will be 're- 
ferred to a counseling program. r 

5* Students apprehended for the third time will* be subject to' 
disciplinary procedures leading to expulsion.,," 

Xs I stated earl ier, the leadership in this operatipawas taken by 




Students from Harlem-ahd demonstrated /^mong other things, the value 
attached to a disciplme^d educational environme'nt by jnost minority 

students, 

^ - • ✓ 

»' • • »• * 

§^ \^ Community Outreach of the College 

For a number of. years p'r.tdr to 1970 the'tollege had given at- 

terition to establishfng closer relationships with itff Harlem neighbors 

and to rendering. appropriate services. Most notable were the already 

. cited efforts of « tKe School of Education, the ^"practicum" courses 

in the Urban and Ethnic Studies Department (startfed in 1969), the 

outreach program of the Psychological Center, the Educational dlinic, 

the Audiology Clinic* ^r>d summer programs for neighborhood children* 

fy 1970, in fact-v there were 500 Harlem youngster^ in CCNY's summeV 

* ' • '* > 

educational program. Also, research, consul tancy, ^ahd tutorial ser- 

vTces were provided to local schools and school districts and City 
College students were placed' as volunteers in several community 
agencies and faci 1 levies. Psychol ogica'l and audlologidal services 
were provided to local school children ajid the tol lege's\thletic 
facilities artd staff were raede'^va i lable to local youngsters. 

However, I did -not think that a good neighbor policy was suf- 
ficient to deal'with the press ing ' problems of racial discrimination 
and the despair and alienation resulting , from life }n ghettos 
ijarked by high unemployment, high population dens,! ty,- and the decqy 
of the physical environment. Various prog'rams.'w^r'e carried over 
to my administration and ^were of great importance to the Black, „ • 
Hi^fjanicr and ^other New York minority communities, incliiding the 
seek' progr'am. through. the continuation and expansion "of the»SEEK 



program, the College was able to admit and educate- 1 arger *n^mberj5 

of nejghbrorhood- youth than ever before in' its history. Through a 

variety of other, programs that were integral to the Urban Educa- 

! ^ 

tional Model, the College worked diligently to create ^nd%ustain 
a supportive learning environment that would enhance the success of 
neighb9rhood youth from the nearby, Black and Hispar\ic communities,.^^ 

To gepuinely ' rearh out\ to the .neighbor ing community wasA • 
much more complex and time-consuming erfdeavor than the internal ' ' 
.reorganization of the curriculum to relate to contemporary urban 
needs. The problems of the surrounding 'community were er^ormous*; 
for the College to attempt to fulfill its social role of serving 
that community, !ncl ud ing the fjrovi s ion of technical assfstance,^ 
meant that first the community had to help the Cqllege 'idehtify^ 
both the problems to be tackled and possible real istic solutt^s. 
Therefore, one of the, first things t did in the area of community 
relations was to obtain a salary line from CUNY Central for a high' 
Ifve.l (assistant vice-president) community affairs coordinator. 
CUNY in fact, provided me with two lines so that the College could, 
address itself to "communi ty outrea ch" on a broad basis. My primary^ 
concern was to hav^ a- coarclinator initiate community • service prbr 
jects,^work to get.falbulty involved (th^t is why I wanted an in-' ' 
dividual with a Ph.D.) and coord inate the attivi\les ,of all City _ ' 
Col lege .Staff involved in communi tyrori'ented a'cti^ties. 

In the Spring of 197K> ' hi red -Dr. • Bernard Gif^lFord, a very ' 
able administrator, as assistant v{ce-*p(^i&sident for'|\ommiin ity.' 
affairs. He'began immediately to pull together varies pngoing / 



cortlnunity service projects and to estaljlishta structure for generating 
innovative community servrce programs. To meet .the latter. joal, 
, Dr.^ Gifford establisfied an Off ice .of Puerto Rican Program Planning 
and pevelopment 'and, appointed Ms. Yolanda Sanchez as its Director ^ 
in July, 1971. (Subsequently, Siich^offices for Blacks and Asians 
were also created.) Unfortunately, Dr. G#ford resigned shprtly 
thereafter to accfept a Fj^llowship with the Kennedy School of-Gov-. ' 
ernment (he went on to become President *of the Rand Corporation of 
New York and^then Deputy Chancellor 6f the New York Board of Edu- 
cation). After Dr*; Gifford's departure,^ from the academl*c year ^ 
1971-72 through 1975-76^ many aspects of City College's '.community 
outreach' effort vyere handled by the Offices of Black, Puerto Rican 
and^sian Program Planning and Development. In 1972, Dr. Marjorie 
Hendersoti was appointed Director of Black Program Planning and D^-* 

velopment; in 197^, Mr. Harold Lui was appointed, Director of Asian 

5,. 

Program Planning and Development. « * • ' ' 

. ^ ' ' ' < \ ^ 

The responsibilities of these directors fell with-in thre^ majoc 

categories: 1) administrative assignments^ 2) work.witfi^ their 
respective ethnic faculty, staff and students at Ci.ty College and ' ' 
3)- program ptannjng aijd development for their respective ethnijc 
commHjnities.^ Hs*'' Sanchez fo'r example, performed a number of impor- 
tant dut'i,es f6r^;^the campqs comnlinity which wer6 helpful to her 
-own ethnic community as well as the College. She was the Adm'ini- 
: stratlon's reprelsentaltftve on -the\ Pol icy Board of the College's 
. neWNPay Xare Center for tlie children of students ancHktaff. In * 
addStioh, she the other directors later) was fhe administrative 
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representative on several College oovernclnce boards such as the 
'Community Advisory JBoard for the School of Gen^r^l- Studies ,^ the* . 

Collegers Task Force on High §choQl Recruitment, the* Faculty ,^er\a.te-*s 

? . ; ' . • J • 

.Committee on Inter-ethnic Concerns, the Urban Institute of the SchooJ 

r • ' ' • * : • . . ^ • , ' 

of Education as vyel.l as the Aff 'rrmatSve * Action Committee and .the.' 

E?cecutive Committee of the Le^onard Davis Center for ^Performing -Afts^ 

Her' other act ivt t ies' Jnclucied maintaining v^rking/relatioftshJ*ps be- 

tweefi—th^ College and^^ number of Hi span iccompiunity ^groups, ipcTudii^g' 

the Puerto Rican Gu i dance, ^Center pf nearby AmsterBay Ayenue^ and iaiding 

rn the recrui tment of minority st^f f as* She Jd/d, for thfe^cho9l of^ ; ^ 

Educat'ion*s program*^rflri 1 ingual -bicul tur^l education begun in 

^Similar re^sponsibi 1 i tjes were assigned to * t he: Di rector' of lack Pro- 

' . " * • \ • ^ .^y^ 

gram Planning and' Development,- Drvjienderson, and- h^r«Asian counter- 

^- • - ♦ ^ ^. 

,part„ Mr'. Lui. ' ' ' * , \ ' [ ' .% • 

The nature of 'the wo rk^«of 'these Program Planning ana' Development 

- * ' ' ' ' , r ^ 

Pirettqrs «:i:th the-ir minority communities was^ twofol d:^ '1) an ag- 

- < . . f - . ^ f ^ 

gress'K^e outreach to those* ethnic groups in the community 'known best ' 

to the Director - incl^uding explanation of College policies;* and t 

2)' requests to the- Director of services*of spfecial 'signif icance to 

the ethnic group *that could be performed by the College. An .example 

of the former was the effort'made by Dr. Henderson ^to recruit Black 

, candidates for the student .body .and'^staff for the Ceater*for BIo- 

medical * Education immediately, aft^r i ts'estal)l ishment- An exainple 

of the latter approach was the request made by the St* Nicholas Park 

. ^ - • *. * / 

Redevelopment Group* f6r ^advPce l^rom. the' College. Also, during the 

years 1372*7A, in addition to the^crea^t Ion of these thrde* ethnic 



offi^^s of -program planning and development, Lcreated a specral 
post ^nd appointed Ms. Dorothy Gordon as Special Assistant to tjie 
President for Minority Affairs. She coord'^nated the thre§ offices 
for Ethnic Program' PI ann] ng anti Development, served as Executive 
Secretary of the College's Affirmative Action C^rrmi ttee and per- 
formed a variety of task? . related to minority affairs. 

Through its aff i rmative^ action program, the first CUNY afflrma- 
tive action program accepted By the'Off ice of Civil Rights, the 
College a-t tempted to deal with the problems of uijemployment and 
uncertain job prospects as the mbst serious problems affecting . 
'New York's. Black and H1spani.c F¥)pulations . ■ First, the College in- 
t'ensl^d 4ts efforts to add to it^gjtaff qu^Jjfi'ed neighborhood 
residents- Irr teaching,^ clerical , bui Iding/ahcT gr9und£, security, 
construction find counseling positions. The Colle^took an active 
role to m^ke affirmative action meaningful^ to its neighbors. Be- ^ 
Nginn»ing in 1971, with special funds provided by the State, the 
Schoof of General Studies inaugurated a ser'ies of community-oriented 
countinuing education semi'nars^ One-^f the first was a series of. 
seminars oh bidding and* other procedures which were ctes ig'ned To 
train sm^ll, independent, neighborhood*based contractors on how to 
bid for srfen^ and medium-sized construction contracts at the Coflege 

^T^y^^ Other such projects . The seminars were conducted By 

^ - ' • ' \ ' \ 

representatives from the Business, Purchasing, Campus _Elanning and 

"l^velopment Offices at City College and the Office of the General- -^^ 

Counsel of ^the'BHE. In presenting these setninars* .the Colleoe 

cooperaterf^ith the Association of United Contractors of~America» 



' a.Harlem-based* professional organization of ^minority contractors, and 
the Inter-Racial Council far Business Opportunity of New York. In 

/a closely related development, tbe College began to work with local 
community .leaders on the^desi§n of jointly sponsored programs of 
continuing education for neighborhood adults. 

In 1972, a new series of specially created evening courses for 
adults was jnitiated to teach cornmunity re'sidents how to organize 
campaigns for better housing as well ,as how to renovate, finance and 
manage neighborhood housing. Workshops on healthy drug problems and 
security were also organized. The security training project was 
arranged by the Center for Urban and Environmental Problems (CUEP) 
in conjunction whth the City Board of Education. (As I fainted out 
in Chapter 2, CUEP was prijnarily a Col lege-based* research and con- 
sultation institute but it was^also intended* to become involved in 
community service programs.) The Securi'ty Workshop helped to 
train somfe '600 security guards to servfe in the city's public schools 
as a deterrlent to crime and vandalism 1n the public schools. The 
project consisted' of four one-week sessions on fundamentals of 
psychology, security procedures and other appropriate subjects 
taught by Coljege faculty members and Board of Education personnel. 

.Through the School of Education, tutorial and consultancy 
services were broadeqed in the early Seventies and a number of rer 
search and evaluation projects undertaken by the School of Education 
and neighboring public school districts.,. One project was the Train- 
ing of Teachers of Teachers (TTT) Program; another, in cooperation 
* 

with School ^District 5, establ ished a Weekend Academy Program to 



< 

& * . * - 

assess and strenghten theskills of teachers, .administrators, 

para professionals and parents. Yet another program was designed 

to advance the training of Day Care, Center paraprofessionals. 

During the Seventies, undoubtedly the best known of the Sfchool 

of Education's community outreach programs wa> the Workshop Center 

for Open Education; orga^nized at the beginning of the decade by 

^Professor Lillian Weber. Professor^ Weber is probably the most 

distinguished American proponent of the Open Classroom approach to 

teaching ygung children in the* primary ghad^,' This is not the 

place - nor am T 5uff iciently%xpert in the field of'education - 

to discuss the serious « issues of educational methodology and the ' 

«. • » * ' ^ * 

learning proce.ss in young children which haVe- been joined between 

the traditionalists and the "avant garda"" Open 'Classroom* movement 
led. by persons^like Profes^sor Weber.. Suffic^ to say, her enthusiasm 
to. develop new techniquesVor motivating* and teaching inner city 
children -^was infectious, and the support she generated from founda- 
tions and federal agenci,es bad to be, matched by adequate facilities, 
proyided by the College. Professor Weber was given part of' the - 
basemfent flopr of one of the old gothic buildl/igs (Shepard Hall) 
ahd proceeded to convert the rundown rooms into sparkl ing centers 
cff activity where 1 aVge^numbers of teachers from* the neighbor- 
hood schoolf , other New York City schools'and elsewhere, commingled 

« 

and Were indoctrinated in the philosophy and technology of the Open 
Classroom movement- Professor Weber^s part of .Shepard Hall can be 
easi-1^ identifie^d by the* cont inuous exhibit^n of works of'chlldren 
produced Ja the open classrooms staffed by her trainees. Professor 
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were coordinated through a l.ink with the Harlem Cul tural .Center . 
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Weber also reached out to neighborhood parents, offering to familiarize 

therfi with -the objectives and accortpl jshments of her program. There 

•is no question that Professor Webert^ Open Classroom operatiohwas one of the 

happiest examples of community outreach by -City Col lege^Suring ^y presidency, 

Contained Withijj* a number of City* Col le^e.'s^ Urban Educational 

Mode 1 . spec i a 1 programs were ones of immed iate^ tommuni ty service s'uch 

♦ * , . • • • 

as t;he Physician's Assistant training program which was jointly operated 

.by Harlem Hospital and .the Sophie Davis School of -BionfedJcal £ducation. • 

Both the Center, for Academic Skills and 'the Campus High ^ch6ol were 

community service projects in that" the College made a ^commitment td 

conduct research intp the causes of skills and l^iteracy disadvantage- ' 

ment and to. test new model curricyjla aitned at overcoming academic 

deficiencies both ^t the adult and s'econdary school levels. 

One should note that a major focus of both the School of 

Archi tecttJi^ and Environmental Studifes and the Center^for Legal ^. ' * 

Education and Urban Policy was on 'training specialists *for g^rban pro-, 

jects. The plans to train professionals in ^development management, 

» , • 

real estate development, and other non-tradi tionaProles for aryij- 
tects*, lawyers* paralegals and business management specialists should 
be helpful not only to the Harlem community but to New York City in 
^eferal. Lastly,^ the Leonard. Davis Center for Performing Arts was 
inaking an important contribution^ to the cultural life of Harlem and 
the facilities of Aaron Davis Hall were aval labte to the local com- 
munity^ot simply the College* TKe Center's programs and* faci 1 it ies / 



\ 



§3 Genesis of the Off ice of Community and Puhl it Affairs 
^ .* During -1373 a public relations firm was hired to study a number 
of the Collegers programs-and administrative structures rn order- to 

. make recommendations about how it coujd operate^ more , efficiently anrf 
improve its\^'public image"*. A recommendation was made^that an overall 
Office of Communications andj^Pubiic Affairs (OCPA) be set up at City 
College that, would coordinate -the College's media or public relations, 
gov^Pfetal relations and internal college relations. I thought ^ 
ithat community reTationsi' should also be added to the responsibilities 
of this office s"ince the directors of the three ethnic program plan- 
ning and development offices had begun to function more as advocates 
of the'ir^particular ethnic cpmmunities rather than as true liaisons 
betwefen^ their communities and the College. A central administrative 
'Structure arid official could pull vjtogether and^ coordinate the activities* 
*of a number of staff '?>eople involved in the Col legej s. external relations 

.and internal communications network. As a result, I -hired an experienced 
public relations person, Robert Carroll, then deputy. administrator * , 
of the Human^ Resources Administration, who became in January 1974, 

' Assistant* Vipe-Prestdent for^ Communications and Vubl ic Affai rs,. He 
assumed responsibility for the Off ices of-Black, Puerto RIcan and * 
Asian Program Planrving and Development ^s- wel 1 as the Ppblic Re- 
lations Office, the Affirmative Action Program and a number of other 
related assignments. * ^ * * ^ • ». - 

The placement of the community relations program, under OCPA 
was an attempt to establish a liaison or cooperativve r^elation- 
ship with a wide variety of public and community organizations, ^ 
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agencies and committees^ Where jt was appropriate, the College's 

• ,OCPA joined existing gfoups - and these liaisons or memberships 

gave ^he College the opportunity to report on its programs and • ,^ ' 

, Other- areas of ii^terest whi^h partly fulfilled the institution's 

" corant tniertt to community accountability. The College also made an* 

effort^ to develop joint projects with conpunity groups ftj^d to pro- ^ 

vide techm'cal assistance and resources • such as financing, the 
• • \ 

* use of college facilities, proposal writing, and program planning. ,f * 

One^ of the major projects car^ied out urider OCPA was -to organize d 

conference on "A National- Policy for Urban America^' in May 1976 < 

under the cq-chai rmanship of V.igp-Pres ident* Carrol 1 and bean Joan Girgu5 

(of th^ Social Sciencl Division), peeking answers for the deepening 

crisis in Ijlew York Cit,y and.ditie^ throughout the country. Par- 

'* ^ ' 

t?cipants included* Ambassador Sol Linowitz,) Govef'nor Carey, Felix* 

Rohatyn, ^Richard^ Wade, Roger, Starr, Robert Woddy Robert Brown, ^Donna 

Shaiala\ and .other outs taf^d'^ing persons involved in molding'policy - 

for urban America. ^ The three half-day sessicJhs were devoted to 
* . 

economic policy, social policy and educational policy. '^i)e cot- ' 

ference was supported by ^tVie, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the 

Morton 'Globus Fund *of pity College. ,lt was a hjghly succe*ssful 

* ♦ . ' ^ * *• * ♦ 

( conference but some meas'ure of the *vaiG|egated charact^o of a col- 

lege jSresiflenX's existence is- indicated by i;he fact thatjt was held 

6rr6 week aft^r the conclusion of the Biomedical trial! \ 

' - \ ~J ' ' ' 

^ For the first two years of iV^'operatlbn, ^^he Office of Com- 
munications ^and Publfc Affair^ was subsidizfed by a gPft of $100^000 
* per 'Vear«Tr6iit alumnus' Leonard Davis.. Mr.«.Davis had also geherpu.sly 
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:paid .for the study by the public- relations firm, Ruder;and Finn, 

' which had recqmrnepded the creation of the OCPA/ However, by 1976, 

Mr* D^vis' commitment exp-ired and this unfortunatel y occurred at, ■ 

thelitlght of the city's perio?! of fiscal stringency and CUNY 'retrench*^ 

m^t. For budgetary reasons, the three Directors of the Black, Puerto 

-Rican and A^laa Program Planping*^ and Development 'had tQ be retrenched 

and the. PCPA operation reduced to a substantially smaller scale. It 

should be remembered that community affairs was only one responsibility 

of that office which, coordinated all internal and external communications, 

public relations and media c0nta,cts. / 

Despite the cutbacks, significant efforts were made to maintain, 

al ready establ ished ties with-communi ty groups and leaders, to cpn^ 

•tinue ongoing projects and to try tb create new ties with , individuals and 

organizations, especially wi th those interested jn the revi tal izatlon 

and development of Harlem. Having within a few years opened up chan- 

nels of communication in the community and demonstrated the College's 

* * V ' 

commitment to coiranuhity service, more and more people came for con- 

sultation and discussjqn regarding community matters in which City 

College administration, faculty and staff might be Interested.. To 

cite an instance:. . in 1976, the Director of the Harlem fnterfaith 

Counseling Service, the Rev. Fredj^rick E. Dennard, consulted with 

Vice President Carroll and the Dean of the School of Architecture 

regarding technical ass! stance .for the renovation of the Moqnt Morris 

West buildings in Harlem. A feasibility estimate,, architecttral advi'pe 

and financial estimates were provided to give the Director a good idea 

of how to proceed. It would^appear that previous City College projects 
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had sensitized community leaders and people to the Collegers genuine 

'\ . ' " - . .• . . ^ ■ . * 

concern for the development of the community. 

The^Office of Communications and Public Affair? came to an end 
in December 1977 with the resignation of Robert Car'roU from his 
posit ion. as Assistant Vice -President in charge of OCPA.. By the;. Summer 
of 19Z8> whem I ^ppo,in^e> Mr. Dy^ri 1- Tyson a's Assistant Vice Presi.dent 
and Director of the Office of Public and Community AWairs, j had . 
decided" that j t was vital for the College to 'have a top-level adminis- 
trator whose only responsibi 1 i ty was commum^ty^^ affairs. 

The rned1a,'*communicat ions and public relations aspects of OCPA were 

♦ 

assigned to a separate office with its own director, Gladys Wurtemberg 

Vide President Tyson's first major responsibility was the coor-"* 

dina t i:6h .and preparation of the 'Nigerian Workshop' on "Technological 

Development in Nigeria" held at City College in April, 1979 and de- 

ta^^led in Chapters* In a way, the Nigeria Workshop was communTty 

outreach on a global scale. At the same time, Vice^ President Tyson * 

as .my community outreach liaison ^arrd as a man of much experience in 

cify, Black community affairs and business), made progress in linking 

^iffiffhe Ci ty* Col lege<Admifiistrat>-ion with- important groups in Harlem ^ 

that were concerned with the reconstruction and revital izatipn of 

/ 

the Harlem community, such as the Harlem Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDC), the U^jtown Ch^ber of Commerce and the Harlem Commonwealth 
Council. These plans were to be furthered by a small Urban Economic 
Development Center (UEDC) under the aegis of the Office of Community 
and Public Affairsl The purpose of the UEDC was to assi,5t in the 
economic* devel6pment of BJack Harlem, Hispanic Harlem, and ^Chinatown 
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bV making, avail able City Coflege/s faculty expertise in a coordinated 
fashjon. The 'Schools of Arch itecture" and Engineering, the Computation 
Center, the Black, Puerto .Rican^ and Asian Studies Departments, as 

-well as the .traditional departments of Economics; Sociology, and 
Political Science at C? ty-€ol jege could- all contribute to the-tech- ' 

^ologic^, cultural, and commuaity as>^cts of ecohomlc-devdlopment in , 
the- disadvan^^^ed^area? of"Nfew Yprk City. . It'^was a>specific 
respohsjbil Ity of the Office of Corfimunity and Public Affairs to monitor 
the operation of ttie UEDC. * 

• ' ^The work of Vice President Tysoh's Office of Public and Community 
Affairs was divideji into two major'area's of res'porrsib'i 1 ity: community re- 

lations;and program plannfpg qnd development. The communi^ty relations re 
sponsIbiHty;requ!red that' the oVf Ice^ defline an organization and manage- 
ment approach to the College's involvement^ in community activities 
with-' part icular attention to the areas of program and faci 1 ities use. 
The off ice .central i zed the final responsibility as to what College/ 
community collaborative efforts were feasible and secured at)pro- 
priate internal apprt)val and support for activities. The program ' 
planning and* development capabitity of this Office provided Mr. Tyson wit 
specific design and fol low through capability. This ensured that 
time frames were understood and complied with and accountabi 1 ity defined. 

City College's Office^of public and Conwnunity Affairs^ in its 
first year (197*8-79) of operatiQn, not*only discussed several 
projects with the HUDC, but ass igned* personnel to work .with 
HUDC to evaluate these projects (it should be noted that HUDC is a'n. 
incorporated subsidiary of the New York State Urban Development 
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Corporation which was created:, to plan, develop and finance Bousing for Ic 
moderate and middle income families; to assist commercial and in- 
dustrial devejopment i^ Harlem; and to provide needed cultural, edu- 
cational.and other civic amenities in the Harlem area). Some of 
these projects were: student housing in ibgan Hospital , the 
renpvation of Africa House, 'a High Technology Industrial Park in* 
Hartem,the Davis Center-Harlem Cultural Center Linkage, and the 
International Trade Complex for the 'Thi rd-World'^ being planned -under 
Congressman Rangel's leaderl^hip - on 125tlT Street. While Mr. Tyso'n's 
Office at C^ity College only began its work \j) my final year at the 
College, its work was very encouraging arrd its involvement in \ 
two projects - the High Technology Industrial Park and the Inter- 
natipnaT Trade Cbmplex ^ exemplify the goals I sought to inculcate -during 
my tenure at City College: urban-community service and international 
linkage, especial ly wi th the developing nations. , ^ 



TKe High Technology Industrial Park was a proposal f^ the ^ 
establishment of an urban renewal -type" industrial pa rk^ i n / the- a rea 
north of 125th Street and south of City CqllegedSOth Street), 
Such a project could draw on in1?^rested and qualified 
faculty with whom industry could work either on advanced .technology 
problems of a research nature or immediate prob1ems#of**des ign, 
manufacturing, opera.tions management, or new product development 
and applications. If industries established plants in such an 
industrial* park,/ jobs would be created for local residents at all 

levels - technical ^persjonnel , secretar^'ial , administrative, clerical, 

■>*^ * • ' , — 

machinist and supervisory. • * 

. • ■ ^ 

' • - . ■ • m 
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Another exciting* project ifi which Vice PresideYit Tyson's Office 
became involved wasthat of the. International Trade GompLex. The , 
Complex is planned for construction near the Harlem State Office 
Building at 125th Street and , Lenox* Avenue. The sponsors of, the 

: - ^ .? . \ 

project are HUDC', New YdVk State UDC aYid the, Harlem Commonwealth' . 
Council. The threefold purpose of the International Trade Complex 
Is: to provide a foundation for the strengthening of the partnership 
between the Third Wbrld developing countries and thi U.S.; to creat^ 
and expand busTness and job opportunities through new import/export 
tourist and retail trade; and *to make a substantial contribution to 

.the economic revi tal izat ion of Harlem. The Harlem facility will 
implement the' WorM' Trade. Center of New York whose officials are 

» providing technical ;5upport to HUDC for this project. If 
the Internaitional Trade .Center Complex, 'esfji ma ted to cost 
$^6o mi'irion, comes to fruition, this will make an important 
contribution to the revi tal izatibn of Harlesm . City College 
a5\:well as other neighboring institutions, should benefit - 

UrbtQn-Grant University. Legislation • * . * ) 

Despite the fact that the College had de facto launched the 

' *^ • 

r 

Urban* Educatiohal^ Model by September 1973 with the admission of the 
first biomedical class, I never ceased to believe in the necessity 
of a fec^^rally funded 'urban-grant* university program. In late 
1973, rWas invited by my former student'. Warren Cheston, then 
Chancellorof the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, to meet 
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, with him and his deans to* discuss the Urban Educational Model and * 

its ppssible application to his institution. During our exchange 

of views, I told Chancellor Cheston of my brief and only slightly 

encouraging efforts to enlrst congressional support'for urban-grant 

UTiiversity legislation and that j was preoccupied at City College 
\ * • > 

at that time with crisis management apti the implementation of the 

Urban Educational'^Modef . Consequently, 1 wou.ld have to suspend work on 

the urban-grant university concept for som^ time. Furthermore, I 

' pointed' out to Chancellor Cheston that CJark Kerr's eloquent 

espousal of the urban-grant university concept in his 13^7 -Phi 

Beta Kappa address at City College had been toned down considerably 

i 

in a" repojt on *The Campus and the City"' istued by the Carnegie 
Commi'ssion on Higher Education (pf whi^ch Clark Kerr was chairman) 
in December 1972. (Clark Kerr was apparently overruled in a large 
committee - consisting of representative? of private and public 
universities - which reached a comproTnfse- on the issue by suggesting 
an experimental program of *Sjrban-grant allocations to ten carefully 
selected universities ^nd colleges to .see what they can do with 
Imaginative overall approaches to urban problems.") Chancellor 
Cheston seemed to be so taken. with the urban-grant university con- 
cept thet I urged him to "pick up, the ball" and develop his own 
strategy to ,keep the project alive. ' 

Chancellor Cheston organized an informal discussion group of 
sejten urban public university presidents and chancellors, pri-marily 
from the Midwest, to meet on a regular basts in order to both refine ^ 

the conc^t^and to dei^ise a strategy that would lead to ultimate 
« 

* 
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enactment of urban grant liniversity legislation. In addition to 

Chancellor Cheston, the "Urban Seven'' included? Werner Baum, then"\ 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Warren Bennls, then 

Cincinnati; George Cullen, Jr, then Presi- 

iity; Carols Golino, then President, Uni- • 

vefsity of Massachusetts (the only Eas^terner) ; C. Peter Magrath, 

Pr-esident, University of Minnesota; and James Olsen, then President, 

Ur\,ive'rs ity of Missouri - Kansas City. , ' 

The first order of business^of the ''Urban Seven" was to develop 

a workable definition of an urban university that would qualify for 

federal' "urban-grant"' support . The group^agreed that a suitable 

definition would have the institution take notjce of its geo- 

graphical location and student population when determining th^ 

nature of its teaching, research; and service programs. true 

urban university would' be located in a large urban setting .and be 

committed primarily to serving that urban community, as demonstrated 

by the following characteristics: ' 

^* a'^concentratioh of studen'ts from the 'urban- area; 

'/an academic curriculum. of particular relevance to'these 
students; ^ 

• a commitment to substantial fnst itut ional research and 
service, in areas related to the needs and priorities of 

the urban area, - - 

• *< * 

' a significant access program ^for students traditionally 
. excluded from American higher education llNi^use of social 
or economic status, race,^ sex, or age. 

Besides Its "urban-relatedness," the;"Urban Seven" felt an eligibTe 

urban university would have to be comprehensive in an academic 
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sejise., .lt*!woul<l ha\re to .offer a broadly-based undergraduate 
curriculunv (wittj-a balanced mixture of liberal education and 
specialized urb'^n-related rfisolpl Ipes) and graduate and profes- 
sional *train*ing on the doctoral level. It would bbviously have to 
be commijtted to scholarly research, providing suppprt and service for 
such research, 

Xhancellor Cheston kept sending me copies of the documents- 
^generated by the "Urban Seven" but*he als6 informed me towards the 
end of N 197^ that he himself was becoming increas'ingly pre-occupied 
with "crisis management" at his own institution and/that the group 
had reached a'pljteau in its level of activity. I was so impressed 
by the progress made through Cheston's initiative, that I offered 
to "take back the ball** and he readily acquiesced. I therefore 
convened a meeting in^ New Y6rk Ci.ty in January 1975, to which I 
invitedthe "Urban SeVfen", Chancellor Robert Kibbee of CUNY and 
several other presidents and chancellors of urban public universities 
who, I had reason. to think, would be sym^>ath^ic to pursuing the' 
project .* .Tfie initi^al limitation to urban^ publ ic universities (City 
CoMege slemed to be an anacht'onism but, as I ^have indicated previously, 
the College was really a mini-uriivers ity and certainly satisfied the 
definition* of the "comprehensive urban* university" articulated by the 
"Urban Seven") was consciously drawn in order to determine whether any 
•consensus could be achieved even within a small group of such uni- 
versi^ties; it wa^ always anticipated th$t the self-appointed "urban 
^club" would later be opened up to other public universities as well as 
urban private universities satisfying reasonable' criteria. After 

^ ^ 404 
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two days of del iberat ions,, the smalKgroup assembled in NeWork . 

» * « 

' reached tentative agreement on the basic document of the "Urbaf^ 

i ^ 

Seven'* and committed itself to working for the establishment of \a 
federally funded urban grant university program. Such potential urban 
, grant support, we f-eJt, wouljd.be appropriate for any comprehensive,,, 
.urban university providing 'publ ic services for i t& urban~area ♦ We' 
also fprmed ourselves officially \i\to the Committee -of Urban Public 
Universities (CUPU) and elected officers:" Chancellor Kibbee as * - 

Chairperson and my Vice President of Xommunications a^d Public 
AffaiVs,' Robert Carroll, ^^s Acting Executive Director. ' Carroll's 
off ice at City College served as the temporary headquarters of CUPU. 

CUPU spent the next couple of years assembling a catalog 'of^urban 
ills and^progr'afe for-their amel iorat ion- that' included a major input from 
the member urban universities;, it also expanded its membership to over' ' 
twenty institutions. By- the Spring of 19.77, CUPU was prepared? to 
engage in serious lobbying efforts to enact urban-grant university 
legislation'; iT set up shop irt Washington (in an off ice 'shared with 
the University of aouisvi lie, 'by* then one of the fcOPU mem>ers)'and 
appointed its fi/st executive director, "Jim Harrison, who had been * 
in charge e>f the Washington staff for on^ of the -Congr^smen. At 
about .the same time, CUPU decided to open up its memberslTip to pri- 



vate urban universities - as originally planned -and CUPU became 
the acronym for the* "Committee of Urban Program Universities" (rather 
than the "Committee of Urban PubUc Universities'"'). With this change 
and greater Visibility, .CUPU pas grown to a membership in exce^ss of 
30 institutions* * ^ * . . 
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Under the experienced hand jDf Mr. Harrison, CUPU* wa§ able to 

^tr^nslate its lobbying activities' intp i l/rban-Gran,t University 

Act (UGUA) placed before the^Sth ^ongress at the end-oY ISy.J - ^ 

(H^ 7328). TheTfGUA, ^j^tterned after the land-grant and sea'^granL 

acts,- would make grants available to urban uni vers it ies ^to develop * 

their capacity to find solutions to urban problems iri^'cooperat ion 

with local governments and to make their ejducational research and^ 

service capabilities more available to tbe urban communlt ies Jn • 

which they were located. Approval of a comprehensive grarit would > * 

carry with it a designation as^.an' .'urban-^rant university* for a 

^ fiye-year period. The UGUA would not "fund the study of^cban 

^affairs" but fts purpose would be ^rather to: ' 

"aid urban universities to help find ansy?ers to urban " ^' 
problems/ and aid such universities to make their resour^ces 
/ more readily and e^ffectively ^ai lable to the urban c^rmnunl^ iers 
In which they are located.",.*" ' . 

In mare specific terms, funds wou,ld be" provided; to: , / : 

"enable urban universities to work with their lofal gov6fn- 
^ inents in a coord inated *and cooperative attack upon urban problems. 
The' local government and the community, rather than the university/* 
would establish the priority of need for appl ied^ research apd related 
r services In resolving its jnost pressing problems. . .[It is envisioned] 
that once these priorities are determined, the urban university or^?.'' 
unlve;rsities will evaluate their capabilities to respond to' these - 
priorities,^ and where there is a cooimonly agreed-upon approach 1;o , 
attacking the problem, application would be mad^ for funds..." ' 



The UGUA^b-ill was .rejei:ted by the 95th Congress but was re^ ' 
•introduced. on March 22, 1979 into the 96th Congress by Rep^. Wil.liam., 
D. Ford of Michigan (HR 5192). It was strongly* supported by Senators- 
Thomas Eagl^ton^of Missouri and Jacob Javlt,s of-^New York. ' Thfe basic 
concept of the. UGU^ill remained the same as wften it was- original ly ^ 
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introduced. * Both bills were based on the precedents of the Land- 

* * ] ' ' ' ' 

Grant Acts of *the last century and t?he Sea-Grant Act of a decade ago. 

The hew bill authorized federal .support over a four-year period ($50 

I. . 

million in 1981, $70 million in 1982, $90 million in I983 and'$100 
mlljion in 198A) for urban universities to mob.ilize the; r ^resources 
to aid cities in dealing with their problems. It is likely that 
the above budgetary le\;els will he reduced in the fina^f legislation 
but it is believed that .the continual Hard work and lobb/^ng efforts 
of CUPU will finally pay off wi.th the enactment of Urban-Grant 
University legislation by the 96th Congress. 5 

The prospect of categorical federal support for urban college'^s 
and universit ies^edicate(cj to the concept of "community outreach" 
IS most gratifying. The passage of the Urban-Grant Universi^ Act 
wil.l^ f ina] ly acknowledge the obligation of 't^he federal government - 
In the last two decades of the twentieth century- apd beyond - to 
provide' comprehensive support to those urban college^ and universities 
that .tiave committed themselves 'to serVe thei.r cris^-ridden cities, 
through^ 1) the channelling of^int^JJe^ual taljfent and fiscal 

jesources into the design of urban-relatedaTfrt^rula; 2) the fostering 

/ ^ 

of on-campus *urban-oriented research; and 3) the crfeation'of com- * 
munity-based 'experiment ^tatiorfs ' and '•extensidn services'. 

•The cbmmitmentto public service was- a core'part of the Urban' . 
Educa'Ticyha4. Model fqr City Coll.ege and. for the variety of programs 
based on tJ!ft 'model. However, the reality,, not the theory, of..,..^J^* 
deve1opin§ a viabU administrative structure for and meaningful 
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programs of c^unity outreach was notVeasy. it took mV administration. 
' a long- time and many experimentsv a process marked by fits and starts, 

to reach the .point wher,e 1 could spy that* I thought we had made a good 

Start. As with other aspects of the ^urban-grant' unjversity concept! 

implementation of a reasonable plan for' commun'i ty outreach was dif- 
ficult without the federal financial aid built into the idea of the 
urban-grant '^'program. In the absence of such aid, one had to make dcv 
with, what onejhad, and in the case of City College, that meant building 
on the kinds of pnDgrams and services already in existfence^both at the' 
CoUege and within the community. *Even so, the $l50 million of new 
construction on the Cit^Coll^ege campus, ^he opening of Aaron W^v is 
Hall for the Performing Arts, ti^fe establishment of the Campus High ^ 
School, the initiation of a Physician's Assistant Program at Harlem 
Hospital, the projected cooperation between City College and the new 
International Trade -Center Complex,' and other such devdopments possess 
great potential for improving the quality of urban life in the neighbor- 
hood of City College and for setting an example of how t^e shared con- 
cecns of a public university and an urban corranunity can be^ transformed 
into constructive action' for mutual benefit. / 

With the passag'e of the Urban-Grant University Acyc, City College's 
j>hilosbphy of Community jout reach, which visualized not escape, 
hot a fortress, but its integratiofvantb the living social, eco- 
nomic and political being of the people and City of New. York, is 

likely to achieve in the not-too-dlstaht future the national acceptance 

« 

that It deserves. ' , 'm- 
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* Chapter 8 ' ' ' 

"Physical Master Planning. and Fund Raising for Public Higher Education' 

■ , . 

, ^ "Government provides" the uniform base. To scale the, ^ 

peaks of. excellence, the pubVicy-^apported institutions 
must turn to private phi lanthropy.'^ ' 

—•Dr, Herman 6» Wei Is , EhanteTTor 
University of Indiana ^ 

In the preceding chapter^ I have d i scussed ^how the humanistic 
mission of City College was reformulated and updated - thVougFi the 
Urban Educational Model. - for the decade^^of the Seventies. 'The 
advent of Open Admissions was^ the first step i^ returning City' ^ 
College t*o its human.istJc mission., Open Admissions had to be ' 
augmented by 'intibvative ''academic programs under^ the Orban Educational 
M€jdel to complete the definition of an updated hum^nistic'mission of 
City College for the decade of the Seventies, ■ However; no 

enlarged mission of the College could >e implemented, no 

. ' * ' . • » ^* 

intellectual, effort to. articulate the Verger mission could be 

sustained over a period of time, without paying serious attention 

* » * 

*to the'' practical necessities of adequate physical faciliti.es and 
.sufficient financial resources. -|n what fpllows/l shall relate 
my experience with physical master planning and, f und raising at 
City"Co1lege for the insight it may provide into the chaTlenges ^ 
and opportunities in an urban public university. 
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§1 Physical Master Planning Inian Ui^ban Public College "--^ 

As-^City Col'lege entered the decade of the Seventies, its physical , ^, 
plant was in very poor shape, indeed. With the arrival of the first 
wave of Open Admissions students at .CJj^_Co 1 1 ege in^ September 1970, 
thd- classrooms, laboratories, cafeterias and study space for students 
became woefully overcrowded. Even the ceremonial Great Hall had w 
to be partitioned ipto classrooms. The hundred or more additional 



faculty (.twenty in;tbe English Department alone) hired to teach'the 
f\evf cohorts of academicaTly disadvantaged sti^ents led to a gross - 
inadeqi^acy of of f Fce'^s^c^; I recall taking a tb^jr of, the campus ahd 
finding departments where sevejral faculty members sh^ed a single 
. desk, (let alone^a single room); research space was in even shorter 
supply. The lack of available funds for maintenance of campus fa*- 
cilities - resulting, from ^he ►large instructiohar demands on the' 
^ budget-led to a generally run-down appearance pf all facilities, ^ 



. further d'epr^ssing the mora.le ^f stwdents and faculty. Although 
tKe new Science .and Physical Educatipn building was under construe- - * 

^ tion, the^^ntractors were giving a low priority to it^ completion ' 
and the opening dalfc was at least two years *bff. ✓A Physical Master 
Plan which made provision for complete renovation of the Gothic/ ' 
buijdings "ef the North Campus and sufficient new construction to^serve 

J, the needs of a projected 1975 stydent body had not yet been approved , • 
by Governor Rockefeller (the funding source) 'a 1 though the Board of 
Regents had'given its blessings; 'in any case, it would take most 
of, the "decade to bring the Physical Master Plan to its full Veali-. 
cZatjon.^ it should be noted that the location of City CoMege in 
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H^rlian broadened the significance of the F=^hysical Master, Plar\' 

. negotl'at ions. .Rapid; recons,t ruction of the City College campus 

could help accelerate the entire process of urban renewal In the 

surrbunding geographical area, an essential step in arresting the ^ 

. creeping advance of the "South Bronx" blight. There Was no reason 

» 

why one could not think of a fully consummated Physical Maste^r. Plan 
* * ** « 

leading to the creatiorr of an .urban- educat ional par*k with City 

0 ' 

College as its center. ^ 

The Impact of the run-down and overcrowded campus conditions on 
student life and student activities should be mentioned separately. 
To say th.e l^st, the* appeardnce of the campus was not conducive to 
socialising among the students, to the development of a sense of 
community and shared extracurricular concerns. As a "subway college" ^ 
with large numbers .of ^studfents from impoverished homes. City College 
had -a special obligation to provide a campus climate which would 
enrich the^lives of the students outside the classroom rather than 
^further alienate them. - 

It was therefore with ^ s^nse of deep concernvand great urgency 
^.that Pread, Immediately upon my appointment's CitV\ College President, 
an impressive document called "The City Col.lege Master Plan 1969-75". 
This document, prepared by John Carl Warnecke, F.A. I .A.^^architect 
and planning consultant, was. the culmination of gver two^years of"* 
intensive s.tudy Qf the. College - both educationally and ^chi tectual ly t 
and embodied the 'architectural real ization of the educational require- 
ments of- the College as projected to 1975. Understandably, the Physical 
Master Plan hjad not anticipated certain late developments - in particula 
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the d^clsioa to move the starting date for Open Admissions in -all of 

CUNY from 1975 to 1970, I therefore decided to reviWthe contents 

* 

of the Physical Master Plan as soon as* I was appointed CJty College 
President in March "1970 - six months before I actually took office - 
in consultation with a newly-created committee of faculty* and student 
representatives. The review was rushed to completion by June ^970 , 
to expedite the approval process in'Albany and, after some forceful 
negotiations, approval was finally obtained from the Governor's 

office in November 1970, i 

' <" * 

From the present vantage-point, It appears that the decision 
to give th^ highest priority to final revision of the Physical 
Master 'Plan by the campus community duringi the Spring of 1970 ^nd " 

to secure approval from the Governor by the ffaH of 1970 was correct, 

♦ \ 

\ 

As a result of that decision. City College should be the first senior 
college in City Univcysfty to have its Physical Master Plah essentially 
In place within the next couple of years. With the compljetion erf new 

construction in 1981 -82, Ci-tY College should have one of the finest urban 

^ . 

campuses In the country and the c6nsequence$ of this situation for the 
fufure of City College could be as felicitbus as the completion of 



the Gothic^orth Campus was in 1908, After 1908, when the St, Nicholas ^ 
Heights, Campus was completed, the student body and the academic vpro- ^ ' ^-'^ 

grams at City -Col lege proliferated within a few years in size and 
scope, transforming the institution ipto the prototype of the College 
that achieved a natibna'l reputations* Those years have been called 
^:he *'Golden Age" of City College. There is no reason why the ' ^ 



Eighties should not* mark the beginniog of a new Golden: Age for the 

College, ' ^ ' » . 

However, 1 have collapsed this part of the story too much and 

it IS worth record i.ng some of the agonizing delays caused by the 

economic- stringencies of City and State, political complications, 
^and normal bureaucratic impediments that accompany the implementation 

of .an approved Physical Master Plan by- the highest authories in the 

State. The Physical Master Plan approved by the^ Governor »s office ' 
.in November 1970 made provi.sion for 1,7^7,000 net assignable square ' 

feet (NASF) of non- residential space, broken down ^s' fol 



lows ; 



NASF 

Retention, , renovation or alteratiqn of existing . 

structures (chiefly Gothic buildings on the North 

Campus) • 673,000 

New construction previously authorized (Science 

and Physical ^ Education Building) • 382,000 

New construction authorized (North Academic . 
Center and South Academic Center) . . . 692,000 

TOTAL • 1,7^7,000 

«. • 

This approved Physical Master Plan was supposed to take care of 'the 
space^needs of approximately 15,000 ful 1-fime equivalent students 
in the.^,day session (including undergraduate, SEEK,*Master»s and 
do^t6ral students)" and was budgeted for a total amount in excess 
of $200,000,000. 

In presenting the Physical Master Plan to Albany during the 
Summer of 1970, the College had not specified precisely how the 
692,006 NASF of new construction wooJd be split between the North ' ^ 
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Academic Cen^ter and. the South Academic Center and this decision had to 
be made during the Spring of 1971. Jtwas determined! that the North" 
Academic Center would contain 476,000 MSF.Jo house the new expanded 
Morris R. Cohen Library, a campus center (including new dining facilities 
N^for students and faculty), -a 'little Theatre," as well as the School of 
Education and the Social Science Divisjon of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science. With 476,000 NASF^sJgnBd to the North Academic 
Center, this left 2l'6,000 NASF for the^ South Academic Center - an ' 
amount sufficient to house the "Large Theatre-Aud itorium" .(32,000 
NASF) and the other needs of the College in"* the remaining 184,000 
NASF, While the precfse ,ass ignment of space to various college 
functions in the remaining 184,000 NASF of the South Academic Center^ 
was being debated^ a fortunate occurrence tbok place which changed 
in a majdr way the contours of the City College Physical Master Plan. 

In the middle of May, 1971 (on the ver^ last day^of classes of 
the Spring semester), I 'received a phone call from a City College 



alumnus; Mr. Leonard%avis (Class of 1944) / compl iment ing me good- 
^ naturedly on the fact that there had been no student takeovers 
during the first year of my presidency, I did not have the courage 
"to inform nim that this was not completely accurate - a group of 
Puerto Rtcan students had briefly occupied the Romance Languages 
Department off ice but were persuaded to leave quiefly after I had 
explaJped to them^he mistaken nature of. their grievances. Mr. Davis 
invited me for dinner to discuss a posslble^lgif t to the College. I 
had met Leonard -and Sophie Davis the previous February In Palm Beach, 



at a small cocktan party hosted by another alumnus, Mr. Samuel Rudin 
(founder of Rudin Management, Inc.). I had no inkling at the tj||ie 
of Mr* Davis' call of his deep affection for Alma Mater and his 
unpubli^clzed support of two dis.tlnguished persons serving on the 
City College faculty at that time .(the latJ Professor Herman Shumlin 
irt the Speech and Theatre. Department and the late Professor Hans 
Morgenthau in the Political Science Department). 

I naturally came to the dinner meeting with the Davises prepared 
with a *;shopping list'', which included performing arts, but which, 
I niust confess, had as its top prioritV support for UCUf* (University 
Center for Urban Problems - see Chapter 2). It soon became clear 
that Mr. Davis had been very attentive at the Rudin cocktail party 
and had reacted positively to a thesis that I had presented at the 
February affair, namely that with State approval of its Physical 
Master Plan, the College was In greatest need of programmatic endowment 
money. In particular, Leonard Davis stated' that he was Interested 
In endowing a Center for Performing Arts toi be housed* In the 32,000 
NASF "Large Theatre-Audi torium" Included In the approved Physi- 
ca.l piaster Plan for City College. Without furthe^r ado, he announced 
that he would give $2.5 million to the College in order to establish 
the Leonard Davis Center for Performing Arts. Needless to say, I was over- 
whelmed since this was the largest outright gift by a living person 
in the history of City College or bny unit of City University (the 
Baruch gift of $11 million, to endow the School of Business Admlnl- 
.stration at City College, was a bequest; tl 
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le Baruch Endowment was 
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transferred to Baruch* Col le^e when it was split off from City College 

in Y968), and I accepted with gratitude. 

It did not require great imagination on my part to realize that 

*• * 

Mr, Davis* generous gift of $2.5 million to provide programmatic endow- 
jnent for the performing arts mandated a rethinking of the decision to ^ * 

place the **Large Theatre-Audi tor turn'* within the confines of the South 
Ac'ademlc Center. It was immediately obvious that the new Leonard Davis 
Center for Performing Arts would have to be hoi^sed in a free-standing 
dedicated building. 'Pr6vldecf that the College stayed within the 
magical 32,000 NASF already approved by the^State for performing 
arts programs, this arrangement was acceptable to the BHE and the 
• SDA and ultimately led to the construction of the free-standing, 

multi-purpose Aaron Davis Hall, a stunningly beautiful and excel- - ^ 

lentTy equipped performing arts' bul Iding. with three theatres, a 

^ large open air plaza, tJiorkshop rooms for theatre, dance, film and ^ 

music,, and exhibition galleries. It was a fine example of the*' ^ 
beneficial Impact a^prlvate donor can have on a public- institution. 

In any case, by' 1972, the budget had been approved for the con- 
struct ion. of Aaron Davis HalU the North Academic Center, the renovation 

. of two of»the Gothic buildings (Baskervllle Hall, and Vlngate Hall), 
and the South Campus atftletlc faclllty.^i The table below .Indicates 
the state of affairs as of the Fall of 1972. * 

With the decision made about Aaron Davls';Hall, It is seen from ^ 
the t^able that tbe^South Academic Center was reduced to a rela-^ 
tlvely small building (of 184,000 NASF), hardly enough^b Justify 
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Status of Physical Master Plan 


in Fall of 1972 




Building 


NASF 


Estimated Co^ 
plet ion Date 


Estimated 
Cost 


^Science and Rhys, Ed, B.ldg, 


* 382,000 


April 1973 f 


$ 33,870,000. 


*North Academic Center 

•* « 


476-, 000 


January 1977 \ 


90,692,000 


*Aaron Davis Hall 


32,000 


January 1976 


5,377,000 


^Renovation of Baskerville 
and Wingate 




V 

' November 1975 


• 3,679,000 


•South. Campus Athletic Facility 




March 1975 


400,000 


South Academic Center 


184,000 


to be deter- 
mined 


36,213,000 



Renovation of remaining 

Buildings , .to be deter- 

^ ' • . "mined _ 3 1.380 -.000 

♦ Total Estimated Cost of Master Plan $202',502,000 

*Budget approved by SHE as of Fall of 1972 

* 

Spreading it over the Souths Campus, as was intended in the early version 
of the Physical Master Plan. With this recognition came the decision 
to move the so-called South Academic Center to the middle of the. City 
College campus and to 'Sandbank*' the lower half of the South Campus 
for futyre purposes. With further instructions that the North Academic 
Center had to dUect its major emphasis inwards to the campus (while 
still maintaining a sympathetic openness to .the communi tyK ^the archi- 
tectural firm -of John Carl Warnecke developed two alternative designs: 
the "rectilinear" and "diagonal" designs. There then developed a ' 
difference of opinion between the College community and CUNY Central , 
with regard to the two designs, and by mutual consent, the dispute 
was arbitrated by the well-knwon builder, Mr. Carl Morse, who. ruled 
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in favor or the College's preference (the ^^diagpnal" design). During 
this ''arbitration'* meeting with Mr.' Morse, he suggested that the ' 
method of '^fast-tracking" be used in the construction of tlie North 
Academic Center, "Fasftracking" is an accelerated approach to the 
construction of large buildings that aUows the architect to prepare 
thedrawings for the next stage of construction while the previous 
stage is being built. The "fast-tracking" method is used a great 
deal Jn the construction of privately-owned buildings but rarely in 
the construction of public buildings because it is a bit risky, >, 
requiring an expert construction manager to "track" the entire pro- 
cess. The College was successful in securing State approval'-of "fast* 
.tracking" in the construct iof of the North Academic, Center but, as 
we shall sefe, it turned out to be a pyrrhic victory. 

It is also seen from the above table that in the Fall of 1972 
it was expected that the Science and Physical Education Building 
would be completed by theSpring of 1973, the South Campus Athletic 
Facility by the Spring of 1975, Baskerville and Wingate Halls would 
be renoyated by the Fall of 1975, Aaron'oavis Hall would be completed 
by the Winter of 1976, ^nd the North Academic penter by the Winter 
of 1977. E^rery one of these projects was beset by at least one ) 
major crisis and only the Science and Physical Education Building 
and the South Campus Athletic Facility kept 'to their schedules. 
The target date for the completion of the Science and Physical Edu- 
cation Building was met but not without the resolution of some major 
problems which are worth /nentionlng. The first 'major problem con- 
nected with the Science and Physical Education Building occurred 

'418 
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shortly after my -arrival as City College- President in the FaTl of 
1970 in connection with the "Fight Bapk".demonstration. f have 
recounted this incident in Chapter 7 and need only reiterate the 
College's good fortune in achieving rapid resolution qf this con- 
flict because of the„ statesmanlike approach taken by the feader 
of "Fight Back", James Haughton, and the devo^lpn of a group of 
alumni in the buildiiHi industry. The next crisis occurred , when the 
contractors slowly "reduced the workforce on the Science and Phtysical " 
Education Building. I persuaded the SDA to convene a' special meetiryg 
of all contractors connected with the Science and Physical Education 
Buildings and after some tabU-thumping the woi-k accelerated and 
the biidlding was completed. This ]i»-story building - with- its"'- ° 
magnificent view of the city from the upper floo/s - now houses 
all the Science departments, the Department of Physical ^d Health 
Education and the Sophie Davis- School for Biomedical Education. 
The South Campus Athletic Facility was completed more or less on. 
time but without ^he artificial turf that had originally been 
approved - the last minute the city knocked out the artlfical turf 
because it was considered' such an excellent idea that bad prece- 
de^it would be set" for. other public educational instltuti'o^i , , . 

With the completion of the Science and Physi da] Education 
Building and the South Campus Athletic Facility, misfortune struck 
the Physical Master Pl,an^f City College'. - Apar^ from normal bureau- 
cratic delays, the growl ng||^'scal crisis of New York City soon ' 
'impacted on. the ability of the SDA to sell bonds on the public 



market to continue ^construction of the North Academic Center a*nd 

Aaron Davis Hall and, by November '1975, construction ceased on both . 

projects. {I learned at that tifne, to my chagrin, that the SDA-*s' 

bond-se.l 1 ing pol^icy vis-a-vis tfie construction of CUNY building^^ 

was not to sell syffici-ent bonds to- underwf- ite the fuH'cost of a ^ 

CUNY builldtng once it received budgeta^^approval , but' instead 

to sell sufficient bonds each year to'^maintain the planned rate*of * ' 

progress on al 1 CUNY buildings* under construction; as far as I know, 

this policy/was not followed by SUNY or any of the private insti-^ \ 

tut ions in New York State and certainly added to the woe 1^ of the 

CUNY cojleg^s.) It was. also impossible to stant worJ< on the reno- 

vation of the two Gothic Buildings (Baskervill^ and Wingate Halls) 

• * * 

called for by the* Physical Master Plan. * , 

Cessation of work on the Physical Master Plan in November • 

•1975 was only a portent of the devastating'f iscal crisis which - 

strbck New York City in ttie Summer of 1976 and hence CUli^Y and City 

College* That crisis resulted in massiVe retr«nchment-of facu^tY 

and staff, led to the imposition of tui'tion on full-time undergraduate 

students for the flrst time in the '129 year-ol<i history of City Cpl\ . 

lege, and^culminated v/ith the modification 'of Open Admissions. ' ' 

policy discussed in Chapter 3.. Th^'mofe serioiSs developments • 

^ ' 0 i " - 

o ' < 

of retrenchment had to be dealt with'by the Ci^y College Central 
Administratior^ (see §2). It. was also necessary to resume the 
cons-tfyjcj&lin of Aaron Oavis Hall, the renovation of BagkervJUe 
and Wingate, Hal Is, . and the construction of the'^North Academic 
Center (by tl^ Summer of 1977> it was clear that the construction 



of the much-reduced South Academic .Center woul^d be lost from the 
^"^X . . Physical l^aster Plan, and that the renovation of buildings other 



than Basterv'ille and WIngate Halls would be indefinitely delayed). 

How to achieve the resumfxtion of construction of Aaron Davis 
Hal 1 - which was 30% complete and on which- so^much of the future 
of .the performing arts programs at City College depended - became 
a project of the highest priorltVy The sense of urgency was in- 
creased by^the existence of a legal agVeement between Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis and the College that called for the surrender of the $2.5 million 
endowment by City Col lege (to another institution) if Aaron Davis 
Hall was not completed by 1977.. (When the lawyers for the Davises 
and the College had originally negotiated the terms of the agreement 
for the' Leonard Davis. Center of Performing Arts; I wa^T^ked whether 
I had any objection; in speaking for the College, to a elapse requir- ^ 
ing completion of Aaron Davis Hall* within five yearns of its budgetary 
\ ' ' approval by the State. It seemed inconceivable to me*that any problem 

could ar^se that would delay the completion- of such a' relatively 
An . ' , ^ ^ 

small- building beyond the five-year time frame and I readily assented 

the Condition.) As the' fiscal Storm gathered over. New York City 

and reverberated in Albany, it* was evident that th# public bond 

market would remain, closed to the SDA at least through 1976 and 

there was simply no way of completing the.construction of Aaron Davis 

^ Hall by 1977 with public funds. • • \ * , 

The, only alternative was the ''private'^ bond market yrhereby^ some 

^ V. • institution^ such as a bank might be persuaded to pu/chase the entire 
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Bond Issue required»to pay for the completion of Aaron Davis Hall. 
Actually, this possi^ljty was' called to my attention by Arnold 

' r 

Picker,^ a Xity College alumnus who gave excellent advice through- 

out ray nine years as president, and who had created the Picker Fi>m 

Jnstitute in the Leonard Davis Center for Performing 'Arts. Mr. Picker 

* tried to convince several commerical banks in NewYork City and out- 

♦ 

side to purchase, under^ry favorable qonditions, the $6.2 million 
SDA Bond Fssue requi/ed',:to complete Aaron Davis Hall. The SDA 
viBS very 'support ive in this situation and did not wish'to see City 
College lose its performing, arts program. But, despite the fact 
that an SDA bond was backed up by students' fees (and was not a 
**moral obligation" bond, as many people beHeved), the lack of 

a 

confidence in the fiscal solvency of New York C?^ty was so great eft 
that time that all responses to Mr. ficker were negative. In des- 
peration, I turned for advice and assistance to an old frienrfy 
Gerard^ Piel, whose concern for the welfare of City College was 
exceeded only by his success as publisher of the Sclent if icAmec- 
ican. He suggested that his Moaner classmate at ^^arvard, "Rusty^' 
Crawford, Chairman of the Bowery Savings^ Bank, might, be willing to* 
g4ve me a hearing'T^ 

Soon, the three of us - Mrl. Crawford, Mr. Plel and myself - 
were meeting in the Bowery Chairman's office on A2p(d' Street and, 
to my great surprjse, Mr. Crawford started the ponversation by 
proudly informing me that ''Grandfather Crawford" was tfie valedlc- 
*torian of his City College class in 1869, more than a century 
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earlier, Mr, Piel and I v^re immeji lately taken by the ctlarm and 
significance of the .mere ting, quite independently of any concrete 
results that might emerge from it. Here was a prominent member of 
t+ie New York City Business ^Establ ishment in 1976, recal 1 ing vi th 
pride tfhe Intel lectfual prowess of his family'- two generations 
back -'when City College was serving the children of the poor, the 

.^^immlgrant and the d isadvantage^i of Western Europe. ' (The^^'story 
became even more charming and more*^ meaningful when thfe College's 

, Director of Public Relations at that time, I2 Levine, in tracing 
out- the Hanford association with City College, discovered that 
^^Granduncle Hanford" was the valedictorian of his^Clty College 
class in 1875.) Mr. Crawford was sympathetic and when the Davise^ 
graciously consented^ to the use of th6 $2.5 millipn endowment (for the 
LeonanJ Davis Center for Performing Arts) as collateral, the 
Bowery Savings?'B*ank agreed to purchase a private bond Issue for. 
Aa>^n Davi^ HalK Construction of ^aron Davis Hall could thereby 
be^ resumed, leading to its completion during the Summer of 1979, 

c. • • ^ • 

two years after the deadline set by the original Agreement. 

Apart from' reviving the Aaron Davis Hall construction, the 
pui*iase of the private bond Issue by the Bowery Savings Bank 
triggered a sequence of events that finally led to the resumption 
of construction of the Nqrth Academic Center by the Spring of 
1978. The Lehman College Science Building was the next priortty 
on the SDA list for XUNV XuTing the criterion* of percentage com- 
pletion of the building) and a consortium of banks (led by* the 
Dol lar. Savings Bank) followed the example set 'by the Bowgry 
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saving Bank for Aaroji Davis Hall and purchased a* prlva^te bond issue 
tha^ permitted the completion of the Lehman building. 'With the 
Lehman building 'out of the way, thS '^dr fh Academic Center became 
the next eligible candidate for^bond issue but the amount required 
to finish this 'large complex of building's ($82 mi 1 1 Ion) was beyond 

. ^' ' . - * ' ' 

the capability of even a consortium of banks to manag^under the 
Qondi^tions prevailing in tfie market ^t^ce. However, the fiscal* 
rescuing operation for New York City had ga^ined sufficient momentum, 
chiefly through the creatlort of th'e'^^rgency Financial ControJ' 
Board,' that thffe SDA received author izati'on from Governor ^Hugh ^^ey 
to offer a public bond Issue for the^North Academic Center. Jhe 
time was the Fall of 1977 and the issue was over-subscribed. v 

The resumjition of the Hunter Col'lege construction was nextMn 
the list in^rder of priority but unfortunately. Mayor Edward Koch, 
immediately upon assuming office January 1, 1978, persuaded Governor 
Carey to Wait for Mayoral Approval of the construction ^leeds of CUNY 
before authorizing any further publio^bond Issues. -The postponement 
of the Hunter restart (final ly approNted within theljast year)^ cild - 
not, of course, affect the City College J^orth.i'Academic Center since 
the money was already available for the resumption of construction. 
The reKoW'tlon of Baskerville and Wlngate Halls wa's ^ star ted ^by the 
Summer of 1978 with the help of a '<lrect federal grant awarded under 
-a program for urgent construction projects throughout the country. 
The scuttling of th^outh Academic Center can hot real iV be faulted 
in view of the reduction 1n enrollment .at City Col lege'^resul ting 
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.from the imposition -of tuition^ at\d the curtailment of Open Admissions 

in the aftermath of the city»s 1976 fiscal crisis; the delay in the 

- \ • 

renovation of the remaining Gothfc^buI1<iIngs will hopefully be of 
short dyratlon. And tfjus, after ma|iy trials and triCulations, a 
pragmatic alliance was forged of private enterprise, ^he State; and 

the Federal goYernmerpt to complete the essentiakconstruct'ion under 

i ^ . 

the City CoHege Physical Master Pla|i. 

With the GothicrMorth Campiia (tiie Gothit^ui Idings of ¥he North 
dampus have be^*^ cited as among the most interesting specimens of 

V 

'Gothic architecture In the tountry)^ ithe contemporanTScience and 
-^ysical Education Building and North Academic Center, and the very 
modern Aaron Davis Hail, City (College will have one of the most 
distinctive^urban public campuses in the country. The physical 
facilities that will be available to City College by should 
attract increasing numbers of students to its campus and encourage 
the College to pursue its goals whth incre*ased vigor and success. 
At the same time, the investment in the new buildings on the City 
Colejege campus in an amount approaching $150,000,000 should have a 
major impact on the economic revital.lzation of the neighboring 
community (as discussed in Chapter 7), which, in turn^ should ,help 
the College achieve its own academic goals as a resporfsive urban 
public Institution of higher education located in the Inner city. 

-S^ Tax-Levy Budget for City College 

Wh|5n A' accepted the City. College presidency, I knew that it^ 
would be my solemm obllgatlDn to work with the faculty to develop 

' , - / * 



aggressively the educational strateg ies*^that would meet the challenges 

of Open Admissjons. T aUo knew that City College would not be able 

, to* maintain its reputatjjbn for quality educat Ion Jf the faculty 

and .administration did not bend every effort to enrich existing 

courses of study and create innovative programs that woljld attract^ 

* ^^^^ 

gifted students to the College. It could not be otherwise. City 
College's historical humanistic mission could not be ui)dated for 
the Seventies without pursuing both paths atvonce. 

And I also understood that the simultaneous pursuit of open 
access and academic excellence ~ an understanding, I am pleased to 
say, that gradually gained currency in the City College community - 
could not be successful without facing up to the financial implications 
of this decision. The simple truth was that the '*tax-levy'' budget 
whicij the College received from the taxpayers of City and State waf 
not enough to support the new Open Admissions policy and to initiate 

and maintain the kinds of prbjects which would keep the College in 

(» 

the forefront of high quality educational institutions. The only . 
way to foster growth and excellence in educational programming was 
to. look beyond the College's tax- levy support and present its urgent 
needs to outside funding sources: the federal government, private , 
foundations, corporations, alumni, and interested and sympathetic 
individuals who, though not alumni of the College, nevertheless 
believed In itsi5|^cial mission. . i 

I used to call the **tax-levy^* budget of City Cbllege (a part 
of the total CUNY budget) a **bread and butter'* butiget and' to argoe 
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that any' further "nourishment*' for the College would have to come 
from the federal and private sources mentioned above. In actual 
fact, there was ao annual budget fight ifi Albany to maintain the 
''*bread and butter'* bu^et for the CUNY system. During the first^ 
few years of my presidency, despite the large Increase in student 
enrollmertt because of the Open Admissions policy, Governor Rbckefelle 
would annually threaten to cut or freeze the budget (which was tanta- 
mount to a cut in view of the constantly increasing student enroll- - 
ment in the early years of the decade) unless tuition charges were ■ 
imposed on full-time undergraduate^f in the CUNY system. I quote 
from a letter that I wrote to the Governor in January, 1972 protesting 
his negative approach to furfding public higher education in New -York 
City: 

't * 

*'l am writing to you out of my deep concern for the future of 
public higher education in the City of New York. ..It seems to me 
that your recent' statements and public attitudes portend a grim 
future for the City UnJversity and the hundreds of thousands of 
students it serves. The **f reeze^budget" you are advocating is 
nothing less, than a deteriorat^h budget. With it, the univers ity^f^ 
can only function in severely crippled fashion, if it can function' 
at all. Curtailment of the open admissions policy and -imposition 
of tuition fees« would not only hurt the poor and disadvantaged In 
New York City /but impose great hardship on many middle class families 
as well (who continue to reside in the city for the freeXuitlon ' 
benefits extended to their child/en). Nor is it clear that the 
revenues gained by tuition would offset additional costs that would 
be incurred by the State ..." t 

During those early years, this was part of an annual political 

ritual. Sensitive to'the political leaders of upstat'fe New York -^who 

fcould not understand why free tuition should be continued in New York' 

City when tuition was charged in the SUNY system, and who.Tefused to 

recognize the vastly superior physical faciilitles and amenities for 



SUNY .students as compared^to CUNY students (approximately $3 billion 
»of new construction had been invented in 'tHe SUNY system and CUNY 
was still trying to get approval for ';one-f ifth' of that amount:) - the - 
Governor would start the political ritual dance by proposing the 

imposition of tuUion in return for an adequate -budget. This would 

<« 

be followed by mobilization of pur const itue^ncies-students, facul ty, 
and alumni - travelling to Albany to lobby with members of the New 

■J 

York State Legislature. The CUNY lobbying effort would be complicated 

by a counter- lobbying operation by the private colleges and ^ 

* 

universities of .New York State who demanded Jarge expenditures of 

tax-levy state dollars for their institi^tions and stu^jKs. For 

historical reasons, these. Ic^bying efforts of the prijfte inst itu^tions 

of higher education in New York State were general Iv^ru i tful and ' 

the privates succeeded in extracting ^more' tax- levy funds from New - 

York State thar^ liave^ the privates from all other s'tates combined. 

At one time, a tabulation was made of the. various forms of state aid 

to the privates and the partial list included: " . 

...contractual agreements for various 'specif ic^ services or for 
distributing institutional aid; direct Institutional aid (e-g. Bundy 
Plan); aid to disadvantaged students; facilities assi'stahce - the : 
Issuing of State bonds for capital expenses, for example; assistance 
to professional- schools to defray the expens^ ^of education In medicine, 
dentistry and nursing; studenlfc^ assistance in the form of grants, 
scholarships, assistantships, loans; and .endowed prof*es'so/shlps: (e.g. 
the Elns-tein and Schweltzer^professoi^ships in New Yor'k Stat'e... 

As a result of the lobbying and counter-lobbying^ CUNY wduld generally 

emerge with a »»bread and butter*' budget and the. privates with Increased 

State aid in one or *mpre of the categories (sometimes these increases 

would help the public sector of higher educat ion in New York State 



during the first half of 
up with' a tax-.l-evy^udget 



as well as the private sector but this was more the exception than the 
rule). The bottom dropped out of t*ie CUNY budget as a result of the 

'1975-76 fiscal crisis. " ' | 
The Implication in any: case was clear; 
the decade, one could at best expect to end 
whtch would take care of basic educational needs but certainly not 
one that would enable City College to engages In serious academic 
Innovation and in enhancing the quality of Jt^ educational offerings. 

, Just as privates without large endowments.^ (and even those with huge 
endowments were ready and eager to join the fight for state funds) 
could only maintain their educational excellence through supplementary 
state funding, public Institutions of higher education had to go after 
private and fe^deral dollars, 

53 Private Fundralsing for an Urban Public College 

The Idea of launching a private fundralslng campaign for City 
College was not new. In 19^, the dentennial Year, the College had 
set forth to raise $'? million, no small sum in that post-war period. 
The campaiqn, unfortunately, mdt less than one third of its intended 
goal, although It did lead to the permanent establishment of the City 
College Fund. The reasons fqr that relative failure were, of course, 
complex, but certainly centered on th^ lack of a strong and unifying ' 
vision which could provide the necessary Impetus for .raising a large 
sum of monejlp^As the decade of the Seventies began to unfold, the 
motivating force for a major Development Campaign was being fashioned 
through the mechanjsm of the,Urban Educational Model. ,By bringing 
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together within a single fconceptual framework a wl^ range of special 

programs which the College wai^ Ini^tiatlng in order to meet the needs 

of Its extremely diverse student body and the many cormnunltles )t 

/ served, the Urb.an Educational Model made It po'sslble for the College 

to communicate an image of Itself which could, and would, underp in a 

major Development Campaign, 

This Ust statement may sound somewhat self-serving so Jet me 

cite the views of the outside* professional fundraislng firm,- Oram ^ 

'^Associates, as expressed I'n its July I97A Advisory Report to the 

Collegian tt^e^^feas ibi Hty of l^unchjng the Development Campaign. 

In that report, the key conclusions were (italics are Oram's); 

> • . f ^ 

**...The strategic and tactical core of Oram Associates * approach 
to an organized campaign In the private sector (Ke., foundations, 
corporations, alumni and non-alumni individuals and the exclusion 
of all governmentah sourcesx- city,- state or federal) is that the 
moet exciting end compelling appeal for philanthropic response rests 
in the new pfrograms^ centers and institutes growing out of tlie : 
Collegers restated mission as a multi^ethnic "urban educational • 
model." 

The nub of the argument is that ^he College has undertaken* a 
bold educational exper'Iment which, if successful, can be replicated- 
in any urban cosmos; and if successful, can profound jy and positively 
affect the quality of life In all our cities: can the tollege 
fortunately meld thfe classical liberal arts trad it ion; *^ the compensa- 
tory function mandated by the admission of "large niirSbers^of under- 
prepared students; and the glittering promise of bold new programs^ 
In medicine, law, architecture, perforiplng arts, communications, 
and others? 

* ^ * ^ - 

• . Fund'-raising^ feasibility insofar as It can be ascertained reties 
not! 6n past evidence of success In organized money raising bqt rather 
on the extent to which the urban educatUmal model and the programs it 
generates can be related to the grant^making practices and charitable 
^ impulses of a relatively email mwber ojf'critically important major 
V disbursing foundations^ a slightly larger number of cgfporations and'*' 
a broad base of alumni and non-^alimri sicpport. . .There are, of course, 
other more traditional programs within the College which merit, and 
can obtain, encouragement Kn the private lector. ^ But on an instl- 
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tutlonal basl-s, our Judgment Is that the mpat exciting and compelling 
appeal for private pHlanthropio response is the series of centers 
and instii^tes operating under the rubric^of the model. This Is the 
strategic and tactical ' core of Oram Associates* approach to the Col- 
legers money raising.,.'' 

While the update of the humanistic mission df Cfty College for 

the Seventies was still being refined in the form of the Urban 

Educational Model at the beginning of the decade, the unexpectedly 

generous gift of Leonard and Sophie Davis for Performing Arts In 
• - ♦ 

November 1971 encouraged the College to set its sights fairly. High 

for a future fundraising venture. With the added gift from Arnold 
Picker for the funding of the Picker Film Institute, the Leonard 
Oavl5 Center for the Performing Arts came into being to provide 
talented City College students with professional training in the 
major performing arts; theatre, music, dance^and fi'^lm. 

The Davi$ and Picker gifts persuaded the City College' Fund ' ' 
Board of Directors to. undertake a million dollar annual gift cam- 
paign (three times the usual level) during the 125th Anniversary ' 
Year of the College, in 3972. The- Urban Educational Model was 
beginning to be articulated and the I25th Anniversary Year soUci- 
tat ion carried the appeal: 

''Although The City College wil.l be 125 years'old this spring, 
the concept of alumni support fqr a public institution is relatively 
hew.. When the CJty College Fund was organized and some alumni began 
' thinking of rai'sing a ;ni 1 1 Ion do1]ars in one year, the idea. seemed 
as unlikely as flying to the moon. 

Yet here we are today, on the cflcfse of. 1971 and men have indeed 
^ walked on the surface of the mopn,. *And.our contemporaries at Columbia 
and NYU and Ohio State<Jand Yale and Purdue and Missouri and Harvard 
and* some two dozen mofrKprlvate and public Institutions do contribute 
a million dollars or^ more to their alumni fund. 
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Our Champaign for the Mill ion Dollar Year comes at a critical 
time. Never before has our College been faced with greater chal- 
lengeS'Or greater opportunities. We are^ in the midst oPa vast 
, rebuilding program that will result In a campus of beauty and dignity* . 
The fM>t stage, the new fourteen-story Science Building and the ^ 
PhyslcaV^Education Building with, its new gymnasium, should be com- 

^ pleted^ext fall. The, Intel l^ctual and academic development is moy^ing 
just asLquickly. In almost every scholarly dIscJpllne, the College 
Is seeklng^ew horizons of excellence with new programs^ -a^f ready In- 

^ troduced or ia the process of being planned. 

Taken together, « this is a blueprint for an educational break- 
through, a breathtaking leap forward* to -enhance the traditional areas * 
oT academic excellence with strides that take us to the forefront 
of the new urgencies demanded by our contemporary envi ronment, • 

This appeal ,to the alumni and similar appeals to selected foundations 

for support of several of the components of the Urban Educational 

Model enabled the College to meet the 125th Anniversary goal. Tf\e 

si^CQSsful . completion of that campaign promoted plans for a major 

development campaign for City College. 

Before a final decision ^o launch a ^Devefopment Campaign for^City 

College could be made, a series of prior steps had to be traversed 

which would first ensure the support of the academic goals of » such a 

. campaign by the faculty and deans of the College, then support for 

the fiscal goals of the campaifln^by^ the City College Fund Board of 

Directors, and finally, a clear understanding of the tompatibi M ty 

between the academic and fiscal' goals on the part of Central Admini- ♦ 

stration. The process was started with meetlhgs^and retreats for 

faculty and administration to establish priorities for the College's 

academic goals as a model urban educational institution. The Binder 

' * » ' 

Committee, the Anderson Committee and the Greystone Conference (all 

discussed an Chapter 2) were successive stages in this prpcess* The 



Binder Coiwmtee*s report was distributed widely on campus in. January 



19*7^, the Anderson fonpittee/s report was avallable In t/ie Spring, and^ 



available 
in June. Meanw*HTre,v*J* ti'eld several 



the Greystone Conference followed 

meetings wlth'the City College Rurjd Board which decided to enlist 
the help of the outside profess lor a1 fundralsing firm, Oram Associates, 
^in April to advise the'College on the fiscal goals (the^chief. conclusions. 
• of Oram Associates were mentioned earlier in connect ion with the overall 1 
theme of the Development Campaign,! to wit the Urban Educational Model.) 

! ' . * 

.While all this, was going on, I feljt a desperate need for someone who j 
could Help bring together th^ academic and fiscal 5oals and accfept» 
, overall responsibility for any development campaign that might ensue. 
The ideal person was Professor Alice Chandler who, as Facul ty Senate 
' Chairman at tffat time, was instrumental in the appointment of the Binder 
|ahd Anderson Committees* I appointed Professor Chandler Assistant Vice 
^ President for Instittitiortal Advancement (a newly-created post) in June 
197*». A study of the final report of Oram. Associates during the Sum- 
mer of 1974 convinced Dr. Chandler and nje - in consultatjon with the 
Ctty College Fund Board - first that we rshouTdTmove ahead'^wlth d De- 
/ velopment Campaign, se.c^rftfV.^hat we* should set the total fiscal goat^of 
the Develbprnetir^'^aflnrialgn at no more than $2^ million ih the private 



sector, and third that we should determine the breakdown and assign- , 
ment of fistcal goals to the various academic programs under the Urban 
Educational Modtfl on the basis of the needs of these pisograms as well 
as Oram Associates* analysis of the^prpbabll Ity ^f success with po- 
tential donors In the different private sectors, • 
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Finally, we decided that the Unofficial Developmen't Campaign 
(the so-called **pre-camFiaign year*' in every major fundraising cam- 
paign) would begin on September 1; 197^ and that the fcirmal announce- 
ment of the Development Campaign would take p^ace on. November 
20, '1975, at the Alumni Assopl^ion's 95th Annual Dinner to honor 



■ /- ' 

t's four alu 



City College's four alumni NobeU Laureates (Ktfnnetji Arrow, Julius 
Axelrod, Robert Hofstadter and Art^iur Kornberg |- a fifth alumnus, Arno- 
Pen2ias,,has since been awarded the Nobel Prizis making the College 
the only undergraduate institution to' be ^o honored):- It was originally 
intended to limit the deration of the official' campaign tp a three-year 

•period following tiie^ formal announcement. However, the numerous ob;- 

" * *• f 4? • \ 

-stacles encounte reft. during the'ctfujfse of the cfampai.gh (of which; more 

below) m^de i t.-^reas^S^bl^ to^xtencl the Campaign an addltional^nine 
months, i^til Augus^'Bl ,U^79» ,^9 ^^'ft^jt*^^ tatal^^ampa i^^n period in 

real ity XDve red five yeaScs. \S ^ ' ^ 

' . * \ \l / ■ * '"^^ ^ . ^ ^ * 

The apademic and fisc&T goals of -the Devefi<5pm,entcC^pa igh w^^re 

, • . • y. ^ , - > ' 

spelled out Jn a brochure entitled **The Urban EdXicatiQnaF^Modet^**^ 
•Under the first acaderpic goal, 'To, Educate Futl^re Pr^^s'^lonal 
Lea'derS",*' came the campaign's major projects : \ th4^ Center* for' Bjo- " • 
medical Education,, the" Center for Legal Edifcatiop,^h6 Leonard ^ayl^ 
Center for Performing Arts, and the Center foj Commun icat io^ns and 
Publ ic Pol icy. *^ . ■ i ' * 

' The second goal, "To Deve'lop Research and Provide Senillcei irf 
Ar^as Related to'the Quality of Urban Life, "^sought ^pport'^for the 
Institute for Clean Fuel s;'^Prog rams In Urban Architecture, Institutes 

7 
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for Human Development and Multl-EthnJc and Mu Tt I-Cul tural Studies and 
CUNY's City College-based Institute for Marine and Atmospheric Sciences, 
The third goal, 'To Promote the Widespread Diffusion of Ski Us and 
Knowledge," found implementat^ion in the Center of Academic Skills, .pro- 
grams in bilingual and bicultural education, a campus high school, and ^ 

programs in continuing adult education, \ 
^- ' \ ^ . ^ 

To the first tbiree goals of the Development Campaign were added a 

fourth goal: ''To Perpetuate the Highest Standards of Learning"; under this 

rubric, the CoH^e aimed to raise funds to enrich the holdings of the Morris 'R. 

Cohen Library and also to endow_, facul ty- cha Irs,* graduate fellowships 

and undergraduate scholarships. The fifth and filial goal of the ' 

Development Campaign, narXly''Te Foster a Humane Xampus. -Envi ronment" '"^ 

at the College, told of needs to Improve Student facilities and student 



aid programs* ' \ » 

As I Indicated earl ler,.^.Dt'. /Chandler and 1 confronted a series 

of obstacles from the very start In maiijging the Development Campaign, 

Some we anticipated and x>therj we did not. The negative attitude of 

many alumni towards the College because of ''Open Admissions" required 

careiFul attention. We were aware thatlnany alumni felt that academic 

standards at their Alma Mater had declined seriously as 'a result of 

"Open Admissions."* But we^were not prepared for the degree of mis-J 

.Information and disaffection that we encount^rrtl 

* * > — • 

Moreover, an unexpected obstacle impeding the, campaign In Its 

preparatory phase was'the negative economic climate. Apart from the 

stock market reaching a 12 year loW*, the first seismic rumblings 
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of the New York City^flscal crisis were beginning to make themselves 
heard. By the time, we opened 'the Development Campaign officially on 
November 20, J975 at the annual banquet meeting of the Cl'ty College 
Alumni Asspclatlon, the^rumbl j ngs had become earth-shaking tremors, 
culminating in th'e budgetary blood-letting of the. Summer of 1976. 
Apart from*the budgetary reductions, which required a ]7% cut ovei% a 
two-year perVod in the ClitJY budget, fojgfing It to drop from Its pay- 
roll some 4500 full-time employeeg,^ including 2500 facul ty-memi5ers 
and administrators - figures that made it^y far the severest 
academic retrenchment in anyone's memory - the enormous economic 
and political pressures-generated by that fiscal crisis in the 
Summer of 1976 had two further consequences: 

1) It ended' the' 129-X?2^"°'^ policy^pf /ree tuition for city 
•^residents and imposed charges that were among the highest for public 
colleges and universities in the country. ..2) It altered the con- 
troversial and ambitious promise of Open Aclmiss.ions - introduced 
in 1970 to aid the social ?nd economic rise of masses of New York's 
Tnew migrants much as the university had done for earlier waves df 
-^dispossessed newcomers. , ' ^ 

When we unofficially embarked pn the Development Campaign on^ 

September'), 197^, there were "^jind tea tionT^ ^a growing fiscal crisis^^ 

'in New.^York City but It was nat until a y^r later, when we officially 

I 

opened the Campaign, ^ that evident;^ Jor the crisi*s was growing by leaps 
and bounds (e.g*.at the very time In November 1*975, whoii, the'four 
al^lpl Nobel Laureates were helpincTus officially ^en the Development 
Campaign, there was' a complete cessation of construction on the City 



College campus. With guards left to watch over the steel girders .that 
were Aaron Davis Hall and t^ North AcademicsQenter) . Dr. Chandler 
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; and I decided that th^ Col1egp»s needs - as defined by the Urban.. 
Educational Model - would not diminish nor disappear because of the 
state of the economy. We reasoned, perhaps naively and.wlth "f/ngers 
^ crossed**,, that these needs 4cou Id be met only in the prjvate sector,^ 
If the programs were ^elj-planned,' well-led and wel l-^presentetl, then 
there was every reason to go forward. 

In searching for funds from the private sector, several projects 
wer^ able to overcome the reluctance of many .foundations and most 
^(jfporatlons to make gifts to public Institutions, educational or 
other. Corporations for the most part have .made. grants in areas from 
which they will benefit in research or recruitments Founda^fon funds 
have been accessible- for ^ogpams In medici ne, education and' lawr 
^ Few funding sources] in the private sector are wijjing to' support-- 
programs at public institutions tn any b>anch of the humanities, 
social science or basic^dacation^l opportunity (a striking exception 
s the Mellon Foundation). ^ 

When we announced the formaKopenJng of the Development Campaign 
"on November 20, 1975, we ha'd beeh-carefiU tp design the U>ban Ed- 



ucational ModeJ with ambitious but reasonable goals, 
care, some students and faculty were critical of the 



Campaign's special programs which they "'Reared would benefit a relative 



-ly sm^ll number of students a^a time wh^ f4 Collftije's iradrtional 
educational programs were^xperienc ing serious cutb^iks at a result of 
the {rity's f iscarcrisisr.j^ (I might say, p^ren^etica\ ly,' that the • 
unrestricted nonies raised .in the ^Development CampaignWre used to 



Despite this 
Development 
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save faculty jobs and programs In the tra41tional IdepactBexx^^riiuf Ing 
the dismal Fall of 1976, following retrenchment.). It was my conv>ttion 
However, that tbe Implementation pf *the special programs und^ thq 
Urban Educational Model would eljhance'-the academtc image of the en-tire 
College and that the flexible des ign of th^ Development Campaign had 
made ample provision for the regular aca'demic programs'whw attractive 
proROsals were prepared. This conviction was fortunately borne out by 
later results. The monies raised for the programs; institutes and ^ 
centers under the Urban Educational Model could be used to benefit 

much larger number^s of stjudents \x\ the traditional programs (both 

' ■* * 

Jib^ral arts and professional studies) as the programs, institutes 
and centers ^nder the'Urban Educational Model matured (e.g. the 
enriched Pre?:Medical Program could receive suppprj from monies raised 
for the Biomedical Program)'. A good example of the flexible design 
of thiB Development Campaign was its capab i 1 1 ty- to raise a substantial 
sjjm for thejiberal arts" (i.e. "the one-half million dollar Mellon \ 
Grant for the. LAPP programs) whert a suitable proposal was prepared, 
• A declslor\ had to be taken ver'y early as to whether the'Develop- 
/ment Campaign would be managed with Inside staff or by an out^side 
professionaT fundraising entltyy The inability of the City gollege 



Fund to provide a sufficient operat ing^budget for^"tt>€ Development 
Campaign - due to the large costs involve^ - compelled theDity 
^'College admlnlstratfon to undiertake the arduous task of managing 
the Development Campaign Itself. It was 'for this reason that Dr. 
Chandler was placed in charge of tKe Development Campaign during 
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its flr$t two years; When, she became Provost of the College in 
^-September of 1976; Dean. The^^re GrosSrW^s made Acting Assistant 
Vice President for Institutional Advancement to take charge bf the 
Development Campaign. It was not until September 1977 that the 
Development Campaign was placed under the'd i rection of a professional 
•fundraiser, Assistant Vice Pre^j^nt of Development Vincent McGee, 
to complete the *inal two years of 'the Campaign-. Jhroughout the 
fjve-year period,, Lawrence Veiner, Executive Director of ' the City 
Cojlege Fund, assisted, with the alumni pftase of the Development 
Campaign. /Arnold Picker was President of the City College Fund; 

he was succeeded by Michael PopeJ Both were energetically, involved 

• ^ ' / 

, wUh the Development Campaign. Special mention should'be made ofX 

the extraprjJinary efforts of Jerome Udell, Class- of I9I8, who i 

functioned as a special one-man development committee, itistrumental 'in 

raising signif^icant sums from alumni and othfers /Interested in the 

College. Throughout the Development Campaign, Ceonard Davis gave ' 

freely of his advice as did the City College Board of Visitors under 

the Chairmanship of Judge ^Stanley F61d and the Vice-Chairmanship of " 

Judge. Robert -rtangum. (The Board of Visitors consfsted of approxi- * 

mately 30 outstanding alumni and fr'iends of the College who advised 

the president on all aspects of the Urban Educational Model and the* 

Development Campaign.) To these persons, the College owes a deep"" 

.debt of gratitude as it does to all its benefactors, large and small, 

and to Jthe many members of the faculty and administrat Ion. who sup- 

« * * • 

ported and worked for its goals. ' ,1 
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.Despite the many obstacles encountered during the course of the 

Development Campaign^and despite the prophets df gloom who wer^ ' ' 

* ^ » ^ 

cynical about a Development Campaign, the College raised,$l8,^ , ^ 

fj^illion - by faV the largest ampunt of money in ^the private sectpr ^ ^ * . ^ 

that ever had been raised., (The amount rai'sed during the first four years 

of my presidency including the ^Dav is 'gift of $2.*5 m i 1 1 ion* " ' was « 

$8.4 mi 1 1 ion jQ^that the total arnount raise*d fn the private secfor _ ^. " 

'during- the nine years of my' presidency, total led $26,8 million,) ^ 
In addition to the 'monies raised in the private sector during the 

. Development Campaign, it was expected that private funds would 
generate additional nonMrax-levy funds. from the public se^tour^.^.^'^'^^ ^ • ' 

from the federal government and'from city and state agencies whJth ' % 
do npt contribute to the normal tax- levy budget of the College*. 
This expectation was fulfilled and in excess of $8 rt^illi'on were 
raised in the public sector during the five-year period September 
1, 197A -< August 31, 1979 for college project's initiated by private 
funds. When one adds this amount to the.-SlS^^* million, Jthe tot^l * 
in gifts, grants and pledges, 'from pnivateaftd .public .sources, 
raised to develop and sustain the pr^^ rams o'f the Urban Educational ' ' 
Model, exceeded the campaign go^l of $25 million. - * % 

This achievement was possible because the City College Develop- 
ment Campaign was conceived as organic and fluid in It'T^undamental ^ ^ 
style anJf design and not as^a rigid and brittle structure. When - 



*the fiscarl crisis of New York City led^tto the questioning tl?e 
future existence of City College itselfi,, it wai pointed out that 
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public higher education simpl.y had to be continued in New York 
/Cjty and that, as the flagship institution in City Uni^rsity, ^ - 
City College would survive as a majtor public institution of higher 
education. When it was discovered that the corporate .sector had a 
strong negative 'bias fowards channeling suplport td public colleges. 
a*nd universities, an appeal was^raade tcf federal ageno^Les to help 
support programs under the rubric of Xhe Urban Educational Mod?l whjch 
had been created wi^h 'private fun^s. When alumni aired their doubts 
about the maintena'rice of acadeinU standards'' at the College, it .was' 
possible to cou;iter these concerns wi th .information. concerhinq the 
hTgh degrees of academic preparation requi red' fo' enter mahy of City 
-Collegers prograpis (both o/dand new) and to invite these \ame alumni 
to contribute their support to the City College Scholar Award Pro-* 
gram Jn order to .guarantee'^that larger numbers of the best ^and the ' 
brightest high Sgho'dl graduates would enroll at City College* However, 
the irtajor •reason for thp .sutcess bf^e .Development Campaign a^^s the 
rem^kable generosity of a small number^ of a lumnj and/non-al umni 
friends of 'the Colleje as w^lUas the interest jn several new pro- 
grams under the Urban EdugationahiModel'.on^the part of a small number 
of fpundations willing to make grants- in the .public sector. These « 
donors found the Urban Educational Model highly attractive and agreed 
that this urban-oriented academic master plafh consti tuted an appropri^t 
refonTiUlat4-c5^f tl>e human^istic mission of City College for the Seventi 
and beyond , \ ' * ' 

To gain*a proper perspective of the importance of the Development 
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Campaign ^for C4ty College during the ,f^ve-year period Septemb'er 1, 
197^ tQ August 31, 1979, it should' W noted that the total tax-levy 
budget of the College for that five-year period w#as $215.^ mllljon. 
^In other words, the Development Camparign augmented the tax- levy budget > 
of the* Col lege by 11.8%. This figure c|>mpared favorably with the per- 
centage contributed by the income on the end.owmfent of some of the* 
wealthier private universities. Another measure of the importance 
of" th^ Development Campaign during that fi^e-year period v/as to compare 
the, amount raised with the public^ monies (primarily from federal 
sources) awarded to the College for research and traini,ng purposes. 
The total of such funds, npt directly g'enei'ated by the Development 
Campaign, was $14.7 mi'llioni an augmentation of the tax-levy budget 
of the College bry another^'^.S^. In other words, ^the Development, ' / 
Campaign increased the contribution of 1io/i-tax-levy Tunds to the' 
operation of City College by approximately 175%!, Without t?hese 
non-tax-levy funds (gifts, grafts and pledges ^that were noj part of, 
the annual bud'get provided by p\e State, and' C ity) , City College 

would have found it exceedingly difficult to discharge its , ' ' 

• *' , * ' • * 

weighty responsibi I'ity as an open access ins\titutioa of ^higher ' 

learning and to maintaip its reputations^ for academic excellence.- 

As a*blueprir\t of tKe^ Col lege 's growth during the Seventies, 

the Urban E^ducational^Model became an aff I nrfative 'statement iS a. 

• • - * 

'period of adversity - an assertion of faith in tomorrow. I believ/e 
that'.the articulation of the Urban Educational Model^ provided 
City,,Col lege with a future,* an image of ilJself which }t could strive 

( - . • • : . . > ' . 

.to achieve and which, in' gredt measure, it was on the w^y to achieving. 
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.When the North Academic Center is completed fn I98I or 1982, City 

- College will have completed a /najor part of its phys ica^. development . 
*. • * 

The success -bf the Sophie Davis School c?f Biomedical Education • 
• should be matched by. an, ongoing performance schedule for academic and 
local* commLrnity* in Aaron Davi^ Hall of the Leonard Davis Center for 
the Performing Arts and attorneys should be at practice in the City of 
New York who were trained in the Max E. and FIlomenM, Greenberg 
Center for Legal Ediicat ion and Urban Policy at (^ty College. 

I can think^9f no more eloquent way to communicate a sense of 
the reason«wWhy certain aluillni responded to the call of th^ Develop- 
ment .Campa ign,- for private si^pport of an urban public college dedicated 
to the twin goals of open access and academic* excellence, than to- quote 
from, thellate Max Greenberg * s remarkable speech at the ceremony naming 

- thfe Center for L^gal Education- for him and his wife. Max Greenberg 
was very active in alumni af fairs oyer' ma'ny years, having been 

* p^sident of the Alumni Association and the City College Fund, He' 
and his wife Filomen had given money for, music scholarships wnder my 

. predecessor, Bu^^l 1- Gal lagher . During the early stages of the Develop- . 
ment Campaign, they had endowed the Greenberg hair for Urban Legal 
Studies, a chair occupied by Professor Hayward R.urns, the Director 
of the Max E. anid Filomen M, Greenberg Center for Legal Education 
and Public Policy*. Towards the end of the Development Campaign, Max ^ 
and Fll .Greenberg decided, on their own Lnitiative, to earmark a $1.5 
million g]ft from their estate to endow the Center foV Legal Edu- 
cation and the FMomen Maria D'AgostIno Library for Legal Education. 
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Viere is what Max Greenberg- said. at the dedicatfon ceremony, on 
October 19, 1978: *^ • ' 

**Gray, in his * Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' wrote: 'Full 
many a flower is born t6 blus^ unseen/And waste its sweetness on 
the desert air,' Nothing l\e eVer read has impressed me more than 
these few words summarizing abi'lfty, perhaps genius^; frustrated 
from expression by lack of opportbniity . ' • 

The loss .is'not only to the tortyred soul unableio free 
.h'i^&*»iii^n$-uD urge for accompl ishrpent' bjjt to society ftself. Thi^s 
'5 part^l^Vly^so /^he quality of a democracy is 

x\o tJetxei" than ^h^t^f .thLc^ comprise ^t. The quality 

of these citizen^is gr^rfrt^^ the extejnT of the! r edu-"\ 

cation and thei r rr^eedm to bring intoiplay their talents, and ' 
capabil ities. ' * ' 

'If, by this Center fol- Legal Sdacation'.ahd®Pub^ rc 1»ol4cy, we ■ 
are able to grant that opportunity -to a' few who .otherwise would 
never had had it, we are veny grateful . 



Thani< you very much!" 




Epi Ibgue ^ ' . 

In the half-dozpn years, between 1964 ahtl TgyO, trtiere^ col 1 ided 

0' 

a number of basit forces - social^ economic, political, ethnic 
and generational - that produced a series of incidents, disruptions,, 
skirmishes add ^ocfial explosions that shook 'the very structures"- 
of higher education throughout the world.'. From San Francisco and 
BeVkelev^ to New York and Cambridge, from Paris to. Tokyo, not only 
iltpre the curr^q^l^and goveroapce qt.^Qademic i.pst i.tat bins .abrupt^hy 
challenged, the. value and even ^the very existence of colleges ar>d 
universities ^s' c|hters|X>f 'f ree iaquirV were debased and qyest ioned 
as. never bEf^^rej^* 

Sociologists arid historians will long probe into the^myriadv. \. 
causes that led*' to this pervasive turbulence during the Sixties. 
All, agreed that col leges and 'universities in urban sett ings fa^d th^ 
most exacting roster of, problems. Many American canipuses'were ph^sicall 
surrounded by racial minorities whose expectations and anticipations 
had been el eva ted "tb'lTew' highs by federal court decisions and legis- 
lation l^n the earlier years of the decade, and whose d fsappointment 
and frustration over the non-realization of the promised' improve- 
ments turned later to rage and hosti 1 i ty toward * society , government ^ 
and the educational system itself. . ^* 

, Some measure of the skepticism, cynicism and alienation that 
pervaded the City College campus in n] 970 is conveyed by some * ' 

passages 'from an article, tha^ appeared In the Black and Puerto 



Rican ptudent newspaper shortly after my appointment as president • 

(April 1970). The article begins: 

• > * . '\ « 

•"Aijter months of deliberations, the. Board of Higher Education 
has finalized its decision and appointed Robert Ma/shak to the 
vacant presidential post of CCNY, In making the appolntroent , there 
is little doubt that the BHE has bestowed Dr, Marshak-with the aura 
of the* white knight whose noble lance wi 1 f ultimately slay the drtagons 
of increasing political st if e which threaten the very existence of {he 
College. In a very superficial sense, Robert Marshak does seem to 
fill the requirements which the controversial post entails. He is,^ 
at the very least, a stable, *'semi -famous'* personality involved in a. 
prestigious field of research - a fact which wilt gratify both alumni 
and large segments of the faculty. In addition, Dtr. Marshak gives 
one the impression that he will try his best' to communicate with 
the "disenf ranchized youth of the seventies" - a fact which* should 
assuage most of the radicals among us. And, last but certainly not 
least, he is in the last throws of the balding process - a fact whicK ^ 
undoubtedly gratifies the hearts of the BHE 4 . . " - 

Yet, despite the obvious capabilities Robert Marshak does possess 
to shoulder his upcoming responsibilities, they are of no practical 
use to CCNY. Perhaps tbey are just right for a well-endowed uni- 
versity that has a well -endowed student body, but they just are not 
cpmpatible with City. This strange incompatibility stems from the k 
fapt that Dr. Marshak's $oals and values are totally alien tb the 
CCNY'life style...'* . . ' . 

After further analyzing why an- "academic type" like myself was un- 

•suitabj^e for the City Qo,llege presidency, the article continues: / 

"What the College neerds Is... a true politician who knows how 
to. use his skill and Influence in government to protect the rights 
and sanity of the CCNY student from the ravages of the Albany 
legislature. . .Grant you, a politician is not a member of the astute > 
intelligentsia, but he knows where the money, is hidden in Albany 
and knows exactly how to get It home.. Once^CCNY has funds, the 
rest is simple - construction, open admission?, and free tuition can 
continue and perbaps there will be enough left over for a water cooler 
In the library. Yet, alas, there Is- no such thing as a politician 
with 'conscience' .. • Robert .Marshak is president of CCNY. There will 
b^ a tuition fee come September '71 (It will be passed in Albany 
during the precee^Ing^ summer while Robert Marshak is deep Ip his 
research work in Europe). And^.ln Spring '72 Dr. Marshak wiVl be 
academic .vice-president of Hawaii U..." 

, (At the time I was offered the City College presidency, I had rejected 
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overtures from institutions situated in warmer climates and/or less 
volatfle environments for reasons given in the Preface.) 

While there was a basic misunderstanding in the student, article 
about what had prompted 'me to accept the Ci£y College pres-Wency, 
there were some shrewd ins'ights into my goals and values, insfghts 
that were never grasped by a small number of faculty a,t the^College. 
There was simply no way that a research scientist with thirty years' ^ 
experience In academe could surrender the values of academic excel lence 
while pursuing t^e goalf of s6cial good and human betterment.' There > 
is no gainsaying the fact that I dedicated the nine years of my 
presl'Ifency to the design -and implementation of ^modern-day urban 
mission for City College. During my' stewardship, 1 characterized * ' 
•this mission in different ways — creation^of an urban educational 
modeU establishment of a multi-ethnic College of the highest quality,^ 
maintenance of academic excellence in a college with open access ~ 
but the guiding 'principle was always the same: to hold precious the 
reputation of a college that was sensitive \o th& needs of its student 
body and the public that supported it* 

W would be F>resumptuous of me to respond' to the'student article 
of AprjJ 1970 by passing personal judgment on the success or failure 



.of my efforts. It seems more, fitting to conclude these **Memoirs" 

by invoking an outside appraisal of my- rirne years of service ^s 

Cfty College president. by no less an "authority** than The New York 

Times. Short)y before my .departure from City College to resume 

my scientific career, in a June 16, 1979 editorial entitled *»The 

Mars'hak Vision of City College**, The New York f imes had this- to'say : 

**The place was a shambles when Robert Marshak assurrted'the ' 
presidency of New York's City College In I97O. A studenr revol t ' 
and racial conflict^had convulsed the campus. An open admits Ions 
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policy, new and hardly under control, threatened to drown the schol-- 
arly traditions that had made C.C.N.Y. the flagshi-p of. City University 
and of urban higher education. The preva/il lng^,mood was to eulogize* 
a glorjous -past and to write.vbff the future. * ' 

Or. Marshak made it instantly cle/r that fie had come' not to bury 
the college but to demonstrate its value to a troubled city. He 
understood that there was no going back to a time when City College 
prepared , more students bound for Ph.D.'s than any other undergraduate 
schoo> in the country. He pioneered in ^he creation of biomedical 
and urban legal studies, urban architecture and other programs that 
would 'open the way to new generations of different youVigsters. 

In promoti^ng this model. Dr. ^Marshak sometimes found himself 
in confl'ict with fellow col lege'presidents, andhe antagonized some 
nostalgic alumni.^ He was able nonetheless to raise $25- million in 
pr ivateVfunds to improve his programs * a reccxrd amount that ^uggests 
that he lfe<^ struck a res'ponsive chord. Robert Marshak retires^ at. the 
end of this academic year having pointed the way not only for 'G.C^N.Y. 
and for CUNY but also for higher -educat ion in ;^11 the cities of 
AmiBr ic^." ' » ' 

The New York Times editorial looked kindly at the history of 

City Col lege during the decacle of the Seventies. I believe that my 

'successor - flooking ahead to the decade of the Eighties - wi-lj 
realize that the heterogeneous .and cosmopo I r tan* character of 

Ithe City College student bpdy provides-^ unique opportunity for 
the College to be sensitive not only'tb the urban ills of 
metropolitan centers but to the press fhg global problems of 

^human syrvival as well. This should lead to the enr i^chraent of 
Crty Col lege* s*humanistic mission ^long i|iternati6na^l lines. I 
suspect that a Global Edi^ational Model of sorts will become . ^ « 
the blueprint of City College's growth during. the, Eighties as 
. the Urban Educational Model served that purpose dUrtng the 
Seventies. ^ 



